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PREFACE. 



The second part of the ^^ Sacr£d Annals/^ which 
is now presented to the public, comprises the History 
and Religion of the Hebrew People, from the Origin 
of the Nation to the Time of Christ. In the prepara- 
tion of this portion of the work, the Author h^s steadily 
kept in view the purpose which he announced in the 
Preface to the preceding volume ; namely, to " present 
a complete view of the history and religion^' of this 
nation in a decidedly religious manner. In the prose- 
cution of this attempt he has encountered great, and, in 
some respects, unexpected, diflBiculty. To arrange and 
condense into a limited compass the civil and religious 
history of a great people during seventeen centuries, 
would, under any circumstances, be a work sufficiently 
onerous ; but this has been greatly increased by nume- 
rous collateral subjects, of the most embarrassing charac- 
ter, with which the history of the Jews is involved. The 
most important questions in theology, the most recon- 
dite inquiries in ancient history, the most perplexing 
cases of Biblical criticism, the most difficult problems 
in early geography, — all obtruded themselves upon the 
attention of the writer ; and required to be investigated, 
adjusted, reconciled, and wrought up into a homogeneous 
narrative. Beyond all the embarrassments from these 
^sources, has been that occasioned by the irreligious 
and unscriptural tendency of the productions of cer- 
tain authors, whose great talents, extensive learning. 
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and high character^ have invested their opinions with 
some degree of authority, and might have served the 
cause of truth, instead of imperilling its best interests. 

The Author has, however, devoted his best energies 
to the work; and, although impeded by many other 
engagements, has spared neither expense nor labour 
to present to the reader, in a combined form, an ample 
epitome of Jewish history, and a complete exhibition 
of Hebrew religion, intended in all its parts to illustrate 
the great purpose of God in the redemption of man. 

In the commencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
we are taught, that '' God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by 
the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
his Son.'' We therefore who enjoy the benefit of this 
full revelation of Divine love and mercy through Christ 
Jesus, are furnished with ^' a light that shineth '' into 
the dark places of preceding dispensations ; and are thus 
enabled to invest our views of past generations with the 
spirit of evangelical godliness. 

This having been the object of the Author, it is 
almost superfluous to say, that he has taken the holy 
Scripture as his guide. It has been his constant aim 
to admit, maintain, and illustrate the truth of the 
sacred oracles. While he has carefully sought out 
other sources of information, and diligently consulted 
every available authority, he has, in respect of these, 
endeavoured to avoid equally a servile submission to 
human judgment, and a captious rejection of the legiti- 
mate influence of intellect and learning. 

The serious discouragements under which the Author 
has laboured, have been, in some measure, counteracted* 
by the favour with which the first volume has been 
received: and by the earnest manner in which many 
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individuals whose judgment is entitled to respect, 
have requested Jhim to complete his scheme. From 
the United States, also, where the " Patriarchal Age" 
has been republished and favourably noticed, the 
Author has had communications urging him to prose- 
cute his purpose to completion. 

With respect to the plan of this volume, one remark 
only is necessary. When entering upon the work, 
it was perceived that, unless some means were adopted 
to guard against it, the numerous and necessary critical 
disquisitions arising out of the subject, would prevent 
the possibility of maintaining any thing like unity in 
the narrative. To meet this difficulty, it was decided 
to transmute a large portion of this digressive matter 
into Notes at the end of each chapter. 

The concluding volume of the series, for which 
considerable preparation has already been made, will, 
it is hoped, be completed at no distant period. It 
is intended to embrace the History and Religion of the 
Gentile Nations, from the Death of Isaac to the Chris- 
tian Era. 

Teevu, Camborne, 

September \^th, 1849. 
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Thb Origin of Nations osnally obscure — That of the Hebrews an Excep- 
tion — Owe their national Existence to divine Election. I. Pbbsonal 
AUD FAHiLY HisTOBT OF THB Hbbbbw Patbiabghs 88 bearing upon 
this Election. Scripture Promises exhibiting this divine Purpose 
— This Purpose asserted — Abraham — Isaac — Jacob and Esau — 
Their Relation to the Promise — Esau sells his Birthright — Jacob 
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Egypt by his Brethren — His Conduct there — Made Governor of 
Egypt — Brings his Father and Family into that Country — Intense 
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Confidence and Hope — Are persecuted by the Egyptians. II. Thb 
Miracles which pbecedbd and effected the Exodus. The pecu- 
liar State of the Israelites, and their future Destiny, required the 
Power and Wisdom of Gk>d to be displayed in their Deliverance — 
Birth and Preservation of Moses — His noble Choice and mighty 
Faith — His Interposition, Flight, and Sojourn in Midian — Is sent 
by God to demand the Release of the Israelites — The Miracle of the 
Serpent — The Water turned into Blood — The Plague of Frogs — Of 
Lice— Of Flies— Of Murrain— Of Boils— Of Hail— Of Locusts— 
Of Darkness — ^The Passover appointed, and the First-bom of Egypt 
slain — The Israelites leave Egypt — Their March — Are pursued by 
Pharaoh — Their Danger — A Passage opened for them through the 
Sea — ^Their Enemies destroyed — The Hebrews, in Safety and Free- 
dom, return Thanksgiving to God. NOTES. Circumcision — Jacob's 
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The origin of nations is usually much obscured by fiction 
and fable, if not enveloped in darkness. The annals of 
almost every people describe them, at a certain period of 
their history, as emerging from a cloudy obscurity into 
which the eye of the historian cannot penetrate, so as to 
trace with distinctness and precision their previous career. 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

To this general rule the Hebrew nation forms a very remark- 
able exception. The origin of this people is not only clearly 
exhibited by authentic history, but> like their whole course, 
stands prominently before us as a part of diTinely-revealed 
truth. 

Nor does the information thus afforded serve merely 
to show the source whence this wonderful race of men 
arose, or the fostering circumstances which multiplied a 
family into a nation: it clearly displays the great purpose 
of God, of which his continual interposition throughout 
their national history was the developement. The history 
and religion, the character and destiny, of the Hebrew peo- 
ple cannot, therefore, be profitably discussed, without a 
careful investigation into the circumstances of their ances- 
tors, from the vocation of Abram to the period of the 
Exodus. It is the object of this introductory chapter to 
trace these circumstances as they arose out of the election of 
the house (^ Israel, and the obedient faith of Abram, Isaac, 
and Jacob, under the continued interposition of Jehovah for 
the accomplishment of his own declared purpose, until the 
Hebrews are presented to the world as a separate and inde- 
pendent people. 

In the prosecution of this purpose, two important subjects 
are presented to our attention : The family history of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, as exhibiting and illustrating the divine 
election of the house of Israel to be a great and favoured 
nation ; and the continued series of miraculous interpositions 
which preceded and which effected the Exodus. A careful 
consideration of these subjects will form a suitable and 
essential preliminary to an investigation into the history and 
religion of the Hebrew people. 

I. The personal and family history of the Hebrew patri- 
archs, as exhibiting and iQustrating the divine election of the 
bouse of Israel. 

When Moses informs us that the family of Terah had 
emigrated from Ur of the Chaldees, and taken up their resi- 
dence in Haran, he assigns no reason or cause for this move- 
ment. But the information withheld in the Old Testament 
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ia supplied in the New. In the memorable Bpeech of Stephen, 
the inspired deacon says, '^ The God of glory appeared unto 
our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before 
he dwelt in Charran, and said unto him, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and come into the land 
which I shall show thee. Then came he out of the land of 
the Chaldeans, and dwelt in Charran." (Acts vii. 2 — 4.) 
Here the important information is given, that the first move- 
ment of Abraham from his native place was in obedience to a 
direct communication from God. But we have no intima- 
tion that any promise was given at this time. Jehovah 
appears to have announced his will, which the patriarch 
implicitly obeyed. 

The first intimation given in holy scripture of the special 
appointment of the Hebrew people to be a great and favoured 
nation, is contained in the divine communication made to 
Abram, when he was called to leave Haran. A particular 
locality was then indicated, and a specific promise given : 
" Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father's house, unto a land that I will show thee : 
and I will make of thee a great nation." (Gen. xii. 1, 2.) 
After the patriarch had obeyed, and journeyed into the land 
of Canaan, he was told that this was the country which his 
descendants should occupy ; for *' the Lord appeared unto 
Abram, and said. Unto thy seed will I give this land." 
(Gen. xii. 7.) This promise was confirmed and expanded 
after Lot left the company of his uncle. Then " the Lord 
said unto Abraham, Lift up now thine eyes, and look from 
the place where thou art northward, and southward, and 
eastward, and westward : for all the land which thou seest, 
to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. And I will 
make thy seed as the dust of the earth : so that if a man 
can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be 
numbered. Arise, walk through the land in the length of it 
and in the breadth of it ; for I will give it unto thee." 
(Gen. xiii. 14—17.) 

Further revelations afterwards defined the extent of coun- 
try which had been so fully promised, and the period when 

B 2 
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the family of Abram sbould take possession of it. On tbat 
memorable occasion when God entered into covenant with 
this patriarch, He said unto him, " Know of a surety that 
thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and 
shall serve them ; and they shall afflict them four hundred 
years ; and also that nation, whom they shall serve, will I 
judge : and afterward shall they come out with great sub- 
stance. And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace ; thou shalt 
be buried in a good old age. But in the fourth generation 
they shall come hither again : for the iniquity of the Amorites 

is not yet full In the same day the Lord made a covenant 

with Abram, saying. Unto thy seed have I given this land, 
from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Eu- 
phrates : the Eenites, and the Eenizzites, and the Eadmon- 
ites, and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Bephaims, 
and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Girgashites, 
and the Jebnsites." (Gen. xv. 13 — 21.) Thus was Abram 
assured, in explicit terms, of the extent of the country 
which his seed should inhabit, the precise time when they 
should take possession of it, and the various tribes or nations 
which should be cast out before them. 

After the birth of Tshmael, when the Lord appointed the 
rite of circumcision * as a sign of the special covenant which 
he had made with Abram, and when his name was altered by 
divine command, further intimations were given of the num- 
ber of the patriarch's posterity, and especially of that branch 
unto whom the covenant was to descend. On that occasion, 
God said unto Abram, " I will make my covenant between 
me and thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly. And 
Abram fell on his face : and God talked with him, saying. 
As for me, behold, my covenant is with thee, and thou shalt 
be a father of many nations. Neither shall thy name any 
more be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham ; for 
a father of many nations have I made thee. And I will 
make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of 
thee, and kings shall come out of thee. And I will estab- 

* See note A at the end of this Introduction, p. 56. 
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lish my covenant between me and thee and thy seed after 
thee in their generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a 
God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. And I will give 
unto thee> and to thy seed after thee> the land wherein thou 
art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting 
possession ; and I will be their God.'' (Gen. xvii. 2 — 8.) 
And at the same time, after having appointed the rite of 
circumcision, the Almighty proceeded to promise, in the 
clearest and most ezpUcit manner, that Abraham should 
have another son, who should be the heir of this special 
covenant. '* God said unto Abraham, As for Sarai thy 
wife, thou shalt not call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall 
her name be. And I will bless her, and give thee a son also 
of her : yea, I will bless her, and she shall be a mother 
of nations ; kings of people shall be of her. And Abraham 
said unto God, that Ishmael might live before thee ! And 
God said, Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed ; and 
thou shalt call his name Isaac : and I wlQ establish my 
covenant with him for an everlasting covenant, and with his 
seed after him. And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee: 
Behold, I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and 
will multiply him exceedingly ; twelve princes shall he beget, 
and I will make him a great nation. But my covenant will 
I establish with Isaac, which Sarah shall bear unto thee." 
(Gen. xvii. 15—21.) 

Language can scarcely be more comprehensive or precise 
than this. Every kind of misconception is guarded against, 
every doubt removed ; and the promises which had been so 
amply and particularly given to Abraham are here, with 
equal certainty, limited to Isaac, and w.ere subsequently 
communicated directly unto him. After the death of his 
father, Isaac went to Gerar ; '' and the Lord appeared unto 
him, and said. Go not down into Egypt ; dwell in the land 
which I shall tell thee of : sojourn in this land, and I will be 
with thee, and will bless thee ; for unto thee, and unto thy 
seed, I will give all these countries, and I will perform the 
oath which I sware unto Abraham thy father ; and I will 
make thy seed to multiply as the stars of heaven, and will 
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give unto thy seed all these couDtries ; and in tby seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed." (Oen. xxvi. 2 — 4.) 

These coyenant-promises were afterward given to Jacob 
and his descendants. Before his birth, Rebekah was divinely 
informed, that from the twins in her womb two nations 
should descend; that the one people should be stronger 
than the oiher ; and that the elder should serve the younger. 
This language appears to intimate, although in rather ob- 
scure terms, that the younger of these children should 
inherit the promise. But this fact is clearly stated in the 
revelations made to Jacob at Bethel, when on his journey to 
Padan-aram. On that occasion Jehovah said unto him, '' I 
am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the Gk>d of 
Isaac : the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed ; and thy seed shall be as the dust of the 
earth, and thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the 
east, and to the north, and to the south : and in thee and in 
thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. And, 
behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest, and will bring thee again into this land ; for I 
will not leave thee, until I have done that which I have 
spoken to thee of.'* (Gen. xxviii. 13 — 15.) The same pro- 
mise was repeated after the return of Jacob to Canaan. 
Then " God said unto him, I am God Almighty : be fruitful 
and multiply ; a nation and a company of nations shall be 
of thee, and kings shall come out of thy loins ; and the land 
which I gave Abraham and Isaac, to thee I will give it, and 
to thy seed after thee will I give the land." (Gen. xxxv. 
11, 12.) 

At the hazard of being thought tedious, the above collec- 
tion of promises and predictions has been placed before the 
reader, as exhibiting at one view the plan and purpose of 
Grod. These are not j&agments culled from the history of 
the men or of the nation. They are declarations of the divine 
will, avowals of the predetermined purposes of God to make 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and, after them» the Jewish 
nation and polity, auxiliary to the advent of Messiah, and 
preliminary to the establishment of his universal kingdom ci 
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grace. These portions of Scripture do not» therefore, exhi- 
bit any of the ordinary divine interpositions in the affairs, 
fortunes, and destinies of nations ; they do this in a certain 
sense, but the object of which they speak is infinitely 
greater : it is the introduction of a new element into God's 
government of the world, — ^the selection of a family des- 
tined to be the human progenitors of the Messiah, and the 
appointment of a nation which, constantly guided by a spe- 
cial providence, and made the depositary of revealed truth, 
should prepare the way for the developement of the great 
sdieme of redemption. 

It is important to insist on this view b^ore any reference 
is made to the character and conduct of the patriarchs ; 
because nothing is more frequent than to find sceptics and 
infidels of every grade confounding the design of God with 
the policy of man, and stultifying the divine plan, because 
some of the persons who have been brought within its 
range have acted unworthily. This is unreasonable and 
unjust. The texts which have been quoted show, in out- 
line, the divine intention : this was wise and merciful, the 
result of infinite wisdom and boupdless love, the plan best 
adapted to magnify the mercy of God, and to effect the sal- 
vation of man. 

Here to pause and defend the justice or the propriety of 
this course cannot be necessary. The Almighty Governor saw 
at his feet a rebellious and ruined world. He selected one 
fftithfdl man, gave unto him special promises, and raised 
from his seed a nation, which he called into special covenant 
with himself, made them the recipients of revealed truth, 
«nd appointed the Messiah to be bom, and his universal 
kingdom to be first set up, among this people. This course 
was taken as the best adapted for the maintenance of his 
truth, and the manifestation of his grace. In a manner the 
most demonstrative it has in all ages been attested as the 
work and wisdom of God. If, with this fact, written impe- 
rishably on all the records of ancient history, engraven in 
everlasting characters on the rocks of Palestine, shown forth 
by a multitude of miracles and fulfilled predictions, and still 
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liying in the remnant of the Jewish race, — if, in the face of 
Buch evidence, men can he found prepared to denj the jus- 
tice or suitahility of a plan, which God has thus inwrought 
into his government of the world during thousands of years, 
then it may he fairly concluded that argument on such 
minds wiQ he unavailing ; they must he left to their own 
views. 

It is the peculiar character of this proceeding, that, in 
outline at least, the end is seen from the heginning. While 
yet only Ahraham and Sarah, an old and childless couple, are 
before us, we are informed not merely that they shall have a 
son, but that their descendants shall become a great nation ; 
we are told of the particular countries which they shall 
inhabit, and the period when they shall take possession of 
them. These facts are announced in close connexion with 
the covenant relation which was to subsist between this 
people and Jehovah, and accompanied by intimations of 
the blessings which should flow through them to all man- 
kind. 

In tracing the developement of this divine purpose in the 
family history of Isaac, Jacob, and of his sons, until their chil- 
dren became a numerous tribe, it will only be necessary to 
observe, in respect of Isaac, that he was so specially named 
as heir to the promises made to his father, that, on the 
death of the distinguished patriarch, he at once stands 
before us in this character. 

We have already adverted to the peculiar circumstances 
which preceded the birth of Esau and Jacob. The former 
possessed the birth-right; while to the latter pertained, 
according to the decree of the divine oracle, the pre-emi- 
nence over his elder brother. Meanwhile, the boys grew 
and approached manhood, when Esau became celebrated as 
a hunter, while Jacob was a plain man, remaining chiefly at 
home. 

It might be observed here, that whatever difficulty may 
appear in the relative position of these young men, it was 
beyond their control, and to be cleared up only by providen- 
tial interposition : thus they ought to have regarded it. For, 
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throughout the whole plan> Ood had predetermined which of 
them was to succeed to the covenant-promise ; even before 
they had *' done any good or evil, that the purpose of God 
according to election might stand ;" (Rom. ix. 11 ;) and their 
descendants, throughout all their history, have a standing 
proof that they did not earn their elevated privileges and 
power by their piety or prowess, but received all as the free 
gift of God. 

A short time, however, sufficed to transfer the birth-right 
from Esau to Jacob. The Mosaic narrative states that 
" Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field,'' and that 
on one occasion, having returned from his hunting, weary, 
hungry, and faint, he found his brother^ with some delicious 
pottage,* of which he earnestly desired to partake ; and on 
preferring his request, Jacob demanded his birth-right in 
return ; a condition which Esau, either in thoughtless haste, 
or in contempt of his privilege, accepted ; for the inspired 
writer closes his account of this transaction with this signifi- 
cant remark, ''Thus Esau despised bis birth-right." f (Gen. 
XXV. 27 — 34.) 

The conduct of Jacob in this instance must not be con- 
founded with the divine purpose to invest his family with 
power, privilege, and dignity, beyond that of his brother. 
All this would have been effected, if Jacob had acted with 
the utmost kindness and liberality towards Esau ; effected, 
too, in a manner honourable to all the instruments employed, 
and worthy of the goodness and wisdom which dictated the 
arrangement. But when Jacob — informed as he doubtless 
had been, by his fond mother, of the declaration of the 
oracle — laboured, with indecent haste and ungenerous tem- 
per, to take advantage of his brother's weakness, and thus to 
wrest from him a privilege which he too lightly esteemed ; 
although Divine Providence did not interfere to prevent the 
accomplishment of the purpose by these means, it allowed 
the natural results to follow ; and Jacob for many years 
bitterly felt the consequences of his misconduct. 

* See note B, p. 56, f See note C, p. 57. 
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But this act was followed by a still more culpable pro- 
ceeding on the part of Jacob. The sacred historian informs 
us, that, " when Isaac was old> and his eyes were dim^ so 
that he could not see, he called Esau his eldest son, and said 
unto him. My son : and he said unto him. Behold, here am 
I. And he said. Behold now, I am old, I know not the day 
of my death : now therefore take, I pray thee, thy weapons, 
thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field, and take me 
some venison ; and make me savoury meat, such as I love, 
and bring it to me, that I may eat ; that my soul onay bless 
thee before I die." (Gen. xxvii. 1 — 4.) 

Rebekah, who had overheard this conversation, was greatly 
displeased with Esau because he had married into the 
Canaanitish family of Heth ; and, being extremely partial 
to Jacob, instantly set herself to devise means to obtain for 
him the blessing which Isaac was intending for Esau. 

Whatever might have been the purpose and intention of 
the aged patriarch in the communication of this blessing, 'i* 
it was clearly regarded as a matter of vital interest by every 
member of the family. Under this impression Bebekah 
hears, and determines to circumvent her husband on behalf 
of her favourite son. She persuades Jacob to personate his 
brother ; she herself prepares '' savoury meat," and assists 
in rendering his disguise perfect ; and he succeeds in obtain- 
ing the blessing. 

This imposition upon the aged and afflicted father had 
been but just completed, when Esau returned to claim the 
promised benediction ; and found, to his great astonishment 
and grief, that his brother had previously received the 
'' blessing," and that Isaac, although feeling he had been 
deceived, also felt, that the predictive promise which he had 
given was from heaven, and that he could not revoke it; 
but, on the contrary, whilst labouring to bless Esau, was 
constrained to confirm the benediction previously given to 
Jacob. 

It is almost impossible to read the whole account, as 

* See note D, p. 57. 
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given by the sacred writer, without a strong desire to know 
by what means it was intended to bring abont the purposes 
of Heaven in this case. The deceit of Bebekah, and the 
profane falsehood of Jacob, were alike unnecessary to accom- 
plish the divine intention. How, then, would it have been 
effected? This is not known. Human frailty and sin 
are here seen unitedly intruding into the counsel and work 
of God ; and, instead of beholding the way and will of 
Heaven in all its inherent purity, we have to contemplate 
another scene, which, although overshadowed with evil, is 
fall of interest, — ^the wisdom of God overruling and con- 
trolling the weakness, and even the wickedness, of man, for 
the accomplishment of his own great and gracious designs. 

Esau having threatened the Hfe of Jacob, on account of 
his conduct in this instance, Bebekah advises him to 
retire for a time ; and therefore suggests to Isaac the great 
impropriety of allowing Jacob to marry into any Canaanitish 
family. Isaac enters fully into her opinion, and charges 
Jacob not to take a wife of the daughters of the land, but to 
go to Padan-aram to the house of Bethuel his mother's bro- 
ther, and to take a wife from thence. In the position which 
Jacob now occupied, as heir to the promises, this arrange- 
ment was necessary. If his family was destined to expel 
all these nations, and inherit the land, it was only proper 
that he should form no immediate relationship with them. 
It is highly probable that Isaac regarded the importance of 
the case in this aspect ; for, immediately after charging Jacob 
to go to Padan-aram, he said unto him, " And God Almighty 
bless thee, and make thee fruitful, and multiply thee, that 
thou mayest be a multitude of people ; and give thee the 
blessing of Abraham, to thee, and to thy seed with thee ; 
that thou mayest inherit the land wherein thou art a stranger, 
which God gave unto Abraham." (Gen. xxviii. 3, 4.) Thus 
did Isaac identify the journey of Jacob, and his marriage 
into the Abrahamic family, with his participation in the ful- 
filment of the promise made to the father of the faithful. 

The humble and soUtary manner in which this journey 
was performed, has very naturally excited surprise. We see 
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here the heir of a princely house sent out to perform, on 
foot and unattended, a journey of four hundred miles 
through a country partly uninhabited, and partly occupied 
or roamed over by nomadic tribes, who, to a great extent, - 
were rude and lawless. When it is considered that Isaac 
inherited the great property and influence of Abraham, this 
fact appears remarkable. But it is illustrative of the man- 
ners of the age. At this early period there appear to have 
eidsted none of those aristocratic distinctions which, in after- 
ages, rendered labour derogatory to rank. The whole testi- 
mony of sacred and profane hbtory is as uniform as it is 
clear and explicit on this point. When the angels in human 
form came to Abraham, he ^' hastened into the tent unto 
Sarah, and said, ''Make ready quickly three measures of 
fine meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth. And 
Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf tender and 
good, and gave it unto a young man ; and he hasted to 
dress it." (Gen. xviii. 6, 7.) Similar conduct is uniformly 
exhibited by the heroes of Homer, and, indeed, in all the 
records of early ages. This, to a great extent, accounts 
for the singular manner in which Jacob performed his 
journey. 

It is probable that this young man, as he pursued 
his lonely way, was the subject of very peculiar and con- 
flicting emotions. He had acquired all that was externally 
necessary for the fulfilment of the prediction delivered before 
his birth ; but it was by means which rested heavily on his 
conscience ; the more so, as they rendered necessary his 
exile from his father's house. In this state of mind he tra- 
velled about forty miles from Beersheba, and rested for the 
night at Bethel. This place is about eight miles north of 
Jerusalem, and was at this time called Luz. Here Jacob, 
having placed a stone for his pillow, lay down to sleep ; and 
while he slept, he had a dream, in which he saw a ladder set 
up on the earth, which reached to heaven, and upon which, 
in his sight, the angels of God ascended and descended ; 
while Jehovah stood above it, and, in the language already 
quoted, assured him of his particular interest in the Abra- 
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hamic covenant^ and that all its promised blessings should 
be fulfilled in and through him. 

This vision holds a most important rank amongst the means 
by which the divine purposes with respect to the Abrahamic 
family were developed and brought into practical operation. 
It is not necessary to refer to the evangelical allusions which 
ingenious men have endeavoured to discover in this signi- 
ficant representation. Whatever spiritual meaning it might 
have been intended to suggest in after-ages^ there can be no 
doubt that it was in a wonderful manner adapted to afford 
solace to Jacob's feelings, under the peculiar circumstances 
in which he found himself. 

That his lonely and isolated condition impressed upon his 
mind all the occurrences which had recently agitated his 
family, and led to this journey, may easily be imagined. Now 
for the first time separated from a kind father and a tender 
mother, cast upon the wide world, and lying down alone in 
the open air, as the darkness of night gathered about him, 
he would naturally be perplexed with doubt as to his 
future course ; would feel anxious to know whether the 
position in which he nominally stood, attained as it had 
been on his part by such unworthy means, would be 
recognised and confirmed by the God of his fathers; and 
whether his present journey would be crowned with a suc- 
cessful issue, or followed by disastrous results. In this 
state of mind Jacob slept, and was favoured with the 
vision already described. In endeavouring to apprehend the 
effect which this representation would have upon the mind 
of Jacob, it should be remembered that he had been from 
his childhood familiar with the doctrines of providence, and 
of the ministry of angels : the history of his father's house 
was rich in the application of these, and the fanuly conver- 
sation must have often turned on heavenly interposition and 
angelic visitation. Jacob would therefore at once perceive, in 
the visionary scene before him, a fresh proof that, lonely as 
he was upon earth, he was not forgotten on high. The 
ladder would at once indicate the intimate connexion which 
subsisted between earth and heaven. The heavenly ones 
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who were going up and down, would bring vividly before his 
mind the angelic agency employed to carry out the pur- 
poses of God among men. How, in the presence of this 
teaching picture, did he regard his recent conduct? The 
truth thus clearly indicated frowned condemnation on his want 
of faith, and on the undue hastiness and duplicity which 
were consequent. He saw how foolishly and sinfully he had 
obtruded himself upon the purpose of God, and thus had 
perilled, instead of promoting, his real interest. But, besides 
this representation, Jacob heard the Lord himself address 
him from heaven, saying, '^ I am the Lord God of Abraham 
thy father, and the God of Isaac : the land whereon thou 

liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed ; and in thee 

and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed." 
(Gen. xxviii. 13, 14.) This communication met his case : 
he had been reproved, he is now comforted and encouraged. 
The representation showed the folly and wickedness of his 
conduct ; he is now assured, that, notwithstanding all this, 
the divine purpose remains unaltered, and he is therefore 
recognised by God himself as the heir to the great promises 
which had been made to Abraliam. But while this is done, 
he is very plainly told that he does not owe this position to 
the exercise of his own crooked policy : no ; it is the gift 
of God : « To thee will I give it.'* 

It would not be right to dismiss this part of the narrative 
without a passing reference to its religious effect upon the 
mind of Jacob. On rising in the morning, and reviewing 
the objects presented to his mind during the visions of the 
night, he exclaimed, '^ Surely the Lord is in this place ; and 
I knew it not. And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful 
is this place ! This is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven." (Gen. xxviii. 16, 17.) It 
appears that' the revelations of the night had affected his 
mind very deeply with a conviction of the Divine presence 
and power. Under this influence all his plans, purposes, 
and strength seem to have sunk into nothing, and he was left 
fully conscious of being entirely dependent upon Divine 
Providence. His mind being thus drawn off from earthly 
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confidence^ he endeaToure to find refuge and hope in the 
blessing of God. He therefore "vowed a vow, saying. If 
God will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I 
go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so 
that I come again to my father^s house in peace ; then shall 
the Lord be my God." (Gen. xxviii. 20, 21.) Thus Jacob 
cultivated a sincere confidence in God : Were these his first 
efforts of the kind 7 Before leaving the scene of this remark- 
able visitation, he *' took the stone that he had put for his 
pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the 
top of it. And he called the name of that place Beth-el." 
(Gen. xxviii. 18, 19.) This was in accordance with the 
manners of the age. Moses repeatedly expressed his grateful 
remembrance in a similar manner : and such pillars, or per- 
pendicular stones, consecrated to some religious purpose or 
object, were common in those ages, probably among all nations. 

From Bethel Jacob travelled forward, and arrived safely 
at Haran, where he was kindly received and lodged by 
Laban, his mother's brother. If it were necessary to exhi- 
bit at length the personal history of this patriarch, his stay 
at Haran would furnish materials for lengthened inquiry and 
observation ; but as it is our object to dwell only on those 
parts of his personal history which stood connected with the 
developement of the divine will in regard to his posterity, it 
will be suflGicient to state that Jacob successively mar- 
ried Leah and Rachel, the daughters of Laban, for whom he 
served their father fourteen years. Afterward various 
arrangements were made for the remuneration of his service, 
in all of which Laban seems to have displayed great covet- 
ousness, and Jacob consummate knowledge and craft. The 
latter, favoured by Providence, was uniformly successful in 
this protracted contest. Jacob had eleven sons and one 
daughter ; and although he came to Haran without any sub- 
stance, the sacred historian informs us that "the man 
increased exceedingly, and had much cattle, and maid- 
servants, and men-servants, and camels, and asses." (Gen. 
XXX. 43.) 

This prosperity of Jacob was not at all agreeable to 
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the family of Laban. His sons complained that their 
father's property had been abstracted ; and '* Jacob beheld 
the countenance of Laban, and, behold, it was not toward 
him as before." (Gen. xxxi. 2.) In these painful and em- 
barrassing circumstances, the elected patriarch was not left 
to the guidance of his own wisdom : " The Lord said unto 
Jacob, Return unto the land of thy fathers, and to thy 
kindred ; and I will be with thee." (Verse 3.) Instructed 
by this communication, he saw the necessity for extreme cau- 
tion in proceeding to act upon it. He therefore sent and 
called Rachel and Leah unto him in the field, and there jus- 
tified his conduct, and informed them of the divine com- 
mand which he had received. His wives fully entered into 
his views, and expressed themselves strongly respecting the 
covetous conduct of their father, saying, " Is there yet any 
portion or inheritance for us in our father's house? Are 
we not counted of him strangers? For he hath sold us, 
and hath quite devoured also our money ;" adding, for the 
encouragement of their husband, "Now then, whatsoever 
God hath said unto thee, do." (Verses 14 — 16.) Jacob, 
rejoicing that his way was thus far opened, resolved imme- 
diately to obey the divine command. He therefore "rose 
up, ^nd set his sons and his wives upon camels," (verse 1 7,) 
and with all his cattle and other property commenced his 
journey from Padan-aram towards the home of his father 
Isaac, in the land of Canaan. 

Influenced by prudential motives, Jacob had taken advan- 
tage of the absence of Laban, who was at a distance super- 
intending his sheep-shearing, to collect his family and his 
property, and begin his journey. When the father-in-law 
returned, and was made acquainted with the circumstances, 
he was greatly enraged ; and having quickly collected his ser- 
vants, pursued with eager haste Jacob and his family. ' From 
the temper in which this pursuit was begun, and the man- 
ner in which Laban conducted himself throughout the affair, 
there can be little doubt that he intended to inflict some 
serious injury on the patriarch, or to make some aggression 
upon his property. This was prevented by a special inter- 
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position of Providence, the Lord appearing for this purpose 
unto Laban, in a vision by night. One cause of the anger 
of Laban, which rendered a collision between the parties 
imminent, arose out of the conduct of Rachel, who, without 
the knowledge of her husband, had secreted and taken 
with her the teraphim * (" gods ") of her father. When 
Laban charged Jacob with this theft, he indignantly denied 
it ; and as, after searching, they could not be found, Laban 
returned to his home, and Jacob continued his journey. 

Although this danger had been so happily averted, a 
much greater one arose in apprehension before him. He 
did not shrink from an interview with Laban, because a 
strong consciousness of rectitude sustained him. But how 
could he meet his brother? In approaching his father's 
house, the sins of his youth pressed heavily upon his heart. 
He recollected his conduct towards Esau, and felt that he 
had merited his displeasure. These apprehensions were aggra- 
vated by reports which had reached him : for he had been 
told that Esau was coming to meet him with four hundred 
men. He naturally expected that the object of this move- 
ment was to carry into effect the threat which had been 
thrown out when he so clandestinely obtained his father's 
blessing. All this deeply afflicted Jacob, and led him to 
make earnest prayer to God for protection and deliverance. 
His prayer was heard, and Jehovah graciously met his case 
by special revelations ; first at Mahanaim, about sixteen 
miles from Mount Gilead, concerning which it is recorded, 
" The angels of Grod met him. And when Jacob saw them, 
he said. This is God's host." (Gen. xxxii. 1, 2.) No more 
information is given as to the appearance that was presented 
to Jacob, nor is its object explained : it cannot, however, be 
doubted that its intention was to strengthen his faith in 
God, and to confirm the promises which had been made to 
him at Bethel. 

Distressed and embarrassed on account of the approach of 
Esau, Jacob removed, only four miles further, to Fennel. 

* See note E, p. 58. 
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Here he arranged his suhstance and his family, and placed 
them in separate companies, so that he might, if possible, 
appease his brother, and at the same time afford those who 
were dearest to him the best opportunity of escaping, in 
case of danger. But, although Jacob had done aU for the 
protection of his family that the greatest prudence and the 
most consummate ability could effect, he was still troubled, 
and therefore rose very early, long before day. Having 
tried the ford Jabbok, and found it passable, he sent over 
the several companies in order, himself remaining behind. 
While here, an event occurred as remarkable in its character, 
and, from the brevity and obscurity of the narration, as 
di£G[cult to understand, as any which we find recorded in the 
sacred scriptures. It is said that *^ Jacob was left alone ; 
and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the 
day. And when he saw that he prevailed not against him, 
he touched the hollow of his thigh; and the hollow of 
Jacob's thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with him. 
And he said. Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he 
said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And he 
said unto him. What is thy name? And he said, Jacob. 
And he said. Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
Israel : for as a prince hast thou power with God and with 
men, and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked him, and said. 
Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. And he said. Wherefore is 
it that thou dost ask after my name ? And he blessed him 
there.'' (Gen. xxxii. 24—29.) 

Whatever may be the full meaning of this remarkable 
account,* it cannot be doubted that the significant alteration 
of Jacob's name, and the blessing which he obtained, dissi- 
pated all his apprehension in respect of Esau. But, although 
that danger might have been the primary cause of this 
struggle, it appears certain that the results went far beyond 
its removal. And as at Bethel we see the incipient •exercise 
of Jacob's faith, so here its matured power is shown ; and 
the patriarch ever afterward stands before us, saved from all 

* See note F, p. 58. 
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that was indicated by the term "Jacob," and uniformly 
evincing, by the practice of elevated piety, that he had 
obtained princely power with God. 

Strong in this blessing, Jacob went forward and met his 
brother. Instead of anger and destruction, the meeting was 
characterized by the greatest conciliatioQ and affection. 
Having exchanged the most cordial greeting, Esau returned 
to Mount Seir, and Jacob went on to Sichem, each feeling for 
the other a respectful and tender love. 

Jacob, having returned to Canaan, appears there as the 
heir to the promises which had been made unto Abraham and 
Isaac. This was now admitted ; for Esau had taken up his 
residence at Mount Seir, while Jacob with his family conti- 
nued " in the land of promise, as in a strange country, 
dwelling in tabernacles," looking for the fulfilment of the 
promise. (Heb. xi. 9.) At this time he was favoured with 
another special revelation from God. While he dwelt at 
Bethel, a place rich in associations as the scene of his first 
intercourse with heaven, God appeared to him again, and 
confirmed the change of his name from Jacob to Israel, and 
assured him that his promise should be fulfilled in the mul- 
tiplication of his seed, and in their having that land for 
a possession. 

Thus far the prospect presented to the patriarch and his 
family was most cheering. But they must have been well 
aware, that, however great the destiny to which they were 
appointed, the prophetic communication made to Abraham 
had, by interposing a dark night of subjection and sorrow, 
thrown the predicted blessing far into the distance. God 
had said unto Abraham, " Know of a surety that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall 
serve them ; and they shall afflict them four hundred years ; 
and also that nation, whom they shall serve, will I judge : 
and afterward shall they come out with great substance. 
But in the fourth generation they shall come hither again : 
for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full." (Gen. xv. 
13, 14, 16.) 

This prediction was now to be fulfilled ; and perhi^s no 
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part of holy scripture contains a more remarkable display of 
divine interposition in human affairs. 

The first link in the great chain of causes which contri- 
buted to accomplish this divine purpose, was an amiable 
frailty of Jacob, — his great fondness for his young son 
Joseph, and the unwise parade of this feeling before the 
whole family. " Israel loved Joseph more than all his 
children, because he was the son of his old age : and he 
made him a coat of many colours. And when his brethren 
saw that their father loved him more than all his brethren, 
they hated him, and could not speak peaceably unto him." 
(Gen. xxxvii. 3, 4.) 

But the antipathy which the brethren of Joseph had 
formed against him, was greatly increased by his relating 
some dreams which seemed to point him out as destined to 
occupy a pre-eminent position, even over his father's house. 
It so happened that while the other sons of Jacob were 
feeding their flocks at a distance, and ruminating on their 
father's partiality, and the ominous character of their bro- 
ther's dreams, Joseph, who had been sent by Jacob to 
inquire after their welfare, drew near unto them. His pre- 
sence at this moment roused their angry passions to the 
utmost, and they at once plotted his destruction. While, 
however, they were divided in opinion respecting his mur- 
der, the opportune arrival of a caravan of Ishmaelites, 
journeying from Gilead to Egypt, induced them to alter their 
purpose ; so they sold him to those itinerant merchants for 
twenty pieces of silver, and by them he was carried into 
Egypt, and sold to Fotiphar, the captain of Pharaoh's guard. 

The whole history of Joseph is told by Moses with such 
inimitable grace and beauty, that it is su£Gicient here briefly 
to say, that Joseph conducted himself so wisely in the house 
of Fotiphar, as to be intrusted with the entire management 
of all his affairs ; until, being falsely accused by his mistress, 
he was thrown into prison. Here also he conducted himself 
with so much judgment and discretion, that the keeper of 
the prison intrusted the prisoners to his care. While he was 
thus occupied, two officers of Pharaoh's household, who had 
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offended their lord, and were confined in the prison, had 
very remarkable dreams, which greatly affected them. Jo- 
seph, sympathizing with their affliction, elicited the tenor of 
their visions, and at once explained their import; in one 
case predicting an early restoration to honour, and in the 
other a miserable and painfal death. In three days these 
interpretations were justified, — the chief butler was restored 
to his place, and the chief baker was hanged. 

Although Joseph had earnestly requested the intercession 
of his prison-companion, when he should be restored to 
honour and influence, the chief butler in his prosperity did 
not remember Joseph, but forgat him, and he remained two 
years longer in the prison-house. At the end of this time, 
Pharaoh himself had two dreams, which gave him great 
uneasiness. The wise men and magicians of Egypt having 
failed in their efforts to give an interpretation, the chief 
butler informed Pharaoh of the Hebrew youth who had so 
correctly interpreted his own dream, and so accurately pre- 
dicted his restoration. This led to the introduction of 
Joseph into the presence of Pharaoh, to whom he not only 
gave a clear and ample explanation of the import of his 
visions, which involved the destiny of the whole Egyptian 
nation ; but also tendered him some wise advice as to the best 
means of securing the greatest amount of good from the 
promised years of plenty, and of averting the evil of the 
threatened period of want. 

These circumstances led to the promotion of Joseph to be 
governor of the whole land of Egypt, all its resources and 
interests being fully subjected to his direction and control. 
The vigorous administration of this young Hebrew produced 
many changes which might, in connexion with other subjects, 
deserve investigation ; but among these it will be necessary 
here to refer only to the location of the family of Israel in 
the land of Egypt. The famine having driven the sons of 
Jacob into this country to buy corn, they were recognised by 
their brother ; who ultimately sent for the aged patriarch and 
his children, with all their cattle, and located them under the 
immediate auspices of Pharaoh in a district of Egypt most 
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fayourable to the support of their numerous flocks. Here 
they rapidly increased in numbers and in wealth, until 
the death of Joseph, and for many years after that 
event. 

It is important to observe that, daring this time, the 
Israelites, although multiplied to a considerable tribe, never 
united with the Egyptian people, so as to form an integral part 
of the population. They not only maintained their distinct 
and isolated character, but continued to cherish with undi- 
minished intensity their hope in the promises which God 
had made unto their fathers. Just before Jacob died, he not 
only charged his sons that they should not bury him in Egypt, 
but should carry up his body and deposit it in the cave of 
Machpelah, where Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Bebekah, and Leah 
had been buried ; but, in delivering to them his prophetic 
benediction, he clearly recognised their possession of the land 
which God had promised to give to his seed, and spoke of 
the relative localities which the several tribes should after- 
ward occupy. In this remarkable prophetic eflfusion the dying 
patriarch predictively refers to the future condition of the 
descendants of his twelve sons. 

Reuben is deprived of his birth-right on account of his 
crime. Simeon and Levi are denounced for their cruelty in 
the case of Sichem. In reference to the latter of these 
tribes, although the malediction was literally fulfilled, it was 
by divine mercy changed into a blessing. The predictions 
respecting the other tribes are full and explicit. Judah is 
celebrated for power, and invested with regal dignity. The 
portion of Zebulun is unambiguously declared to be on the 
coast of the sea : it is added, " His border shall be unto Zidon ; " 
which, even at this early time, was an ancient and powerful 
city : the district thus indicated would therefore be well 
known, as lying within the country which God had promised 
to give unto the seed of Abraham. The tenor of the pre- 
dictions respecting the other tribes was of a similar cha- 
racter. Dan was celebrated for judgment. Of Gad it is 
said, that his portion should be infested with robbers, but 
that he should ultimately destroy them ; while Joseph and 
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Benjamin are declared to be highly exalted with blessing, 
and richly endowed with power and bravery. 

Nor did the deep interest which the Israelites felt in the 
land of Canaan, pass away with the death of their father. 
Joseph, who, from his having been greatly exalted in Egypt, 
was the only one peculiarly exposed to influences calculated 
to produce this result, is known to have been perfectly free 
from it. When he was dying, he solemnly reiterated his 
faith in the divine declaration; and^ as it might not have 
been prudent in his brethren to carry his body at once to 
Machpelah, as they had conveyed that of Jacob, he charged 
them not to bury him, untU the promise of God was ful- 
filled ; for he said, '^ I die : and God will surely visit you, 
and bring you out of this land unto the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.'' (Gen. 1. 24.) 

The confidence that God would fulfil his promise, and 
give this people possession of Canaan, did not therefore 
arise in their minds under the fierce and cruel persecution 
to which they were afterward subjected ; on the contrary, it 
was, throughout their entire history, the sum of all their 
earthly prospects, the prominent element of their religious 
faith; in the strength of which they kept the bones of 
Joseph till the expiration of the time predicted, when Moses 
took them with him out of Egypt : " for Joseph had straitly 
sworn the children of Israel.'' (Exod. xiii. 19.) 

The inspired penman proceeds to state, that '* there arose 
up a new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph." (Exod. i. 
8.) There had probably been a change of dynasty, or " of men 
and measures," so that the eminent services of the Hebrew 
statesman were no longer regarded. Under these circum- 
stances, the rapidly increasing numbers and growing wealth of 
the Israelites excited jealousy : this would be strengthened by 
the studied isolation which they maintained, and the pecu- 
liar feeling and hope which they were known to cherish of a 
separate national existence. Hence the Egyptian council of 
state said, ''Come on, let us deal wisely with them; lest 
they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there falleth 
out any war, they join also unto our enemies, and fight 
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against us, and so get tbem up out of tbe land." (Verse 10.) 
From tbe concluding words of this passage it is certain 
that the expectation and desire of the Israelites to leave 
Egypt was no secret : and tbe primary motive to co- 
ercion appears to have been their retention in abject bond- 
age. To enforce this, they were first subjected to harsh 
treatment, which gradually increased in severity, until it 
ripened into the most grievous cruelty and murderous per- 
secution. 

Here, then, we have one instance, (many of which are 
found in ancient history,) in which men, while struggling to 
defeat the predictions of Jehovah, unconsciously by their 
conduct work out their fulfilment. The Egyptians had 
heard that the Grod of the Hebrews had promised them a 
separate country, and an independent national existence, and 
they mightily exerted themselves to frustrate these predic- 
tions; but they did not know, or did not recollect, that 
God had also said unto Abraham, '' Know of a surety that 
thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and 
shall serve them ; and they shall afflict them.*' (Gen. xv. 13.) 
Through this affliction the Hebrew people were now called 
to pass. The nature of their labours is particularly described 
by the sacred historian. He says, "And the Egyptians 
made the children of Israel to serve with rigour : and they 
made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar, and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in the field : all their 
service, wherein they made them serve, was with rigour." 
(Exod. i. 13, 14.) 

Those who are acquainted with the subject, are aware 
that the ancient history of Egypt is to be read in the nume- 
rous and elaborate monumental remains of that country; 
and it is a curious and remarkable circumstance, that the 
scriptural account of this bondage derives the strongest con- 
firmation from this source. On this subject a learned 
author observes : " As an unanswerable proof of this we 
refer to* the tomb of Bek-shar^, the chief architect 

* A sketch accompanies this in the work from which the extract is 
taken. 
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of tbe temples and palaces of Thebes^ under Pharaoh Moeris. 
Never, perhaps, has so striking a pictorial comment as this 
upon the sacred text been before recovered. The physiog- 
nomy of the Jews it is impossible to mistake ; and the 
splashes of clay with which their bodies are covered, the air 
of close and intense labour that is conveyed by the grouping 
on the left side of the picture, and, above all, the Egyptian 
task-master seated with his heavy baton, whose remorseless 
blows would doubtless visit the least relaxation of the slaves 
he was driving from their wearisome and toilsome task of 
making bricks and spreading them to dry in the burning 
sun of Egypt, give a vivid impression of the exactitude of 
the scripture phrase, * All their service, wherein they made 
them serve, was with rigour.' The inscription at the top of 
the picture, to the right, reads, * Captives brought by his 
majesty,' (Moeris,) *to build the temple of the great God.' 
This means either that Moeris was the king ' that arose, that 
knew not Joseph, and that reduced the children of Israel to 
servitude ;' or, more probably, that the family or gang of 
Israelites which are here represented, had been marched up 
£rom Goshen, and attached especially to the building of the 
temples at Thebes." * 

The sacred historian, however, states, that this oppression 
did not answer its intended end. For although it was as 
extensive as it was severe, the Hebrews being compelled to 
build '^for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Baamses," 
yet, " the more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied 
and grew;" (Exod. i. 11, 12;) until, disappointed and en- 
raged, and apprehensive that the people whom he had so 
grievously oppressed would ultimately acquire numerical 
strength sufficient to break his yoke, the king of Egypt 
had recourse to one of the vilest acts of tyranny ever 
recorded in history; he commanded that all male children 
born of Hebrew mothers should be immediately destroyed. 
The severity of this diabolical enactment, as is usual in such 
cases, tended to limit its operation ; and many of the de« 
voted infants, if not most of them, escaped. 

• " Antiquities of Egypt," p. 220. See note G, p. 68. 
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The first part of the object of this Introduction is thus 
completed. The entire series of promises made to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, have been collected and considered. From 
these it has been ascertained, that the house of Israel was 
divinely appointed to become a wealthy, powerful, and 
independent nation ; that this nation should obtain possession 
of Canaan as its permanent inheritance ; and that the 
destiny of the world, in some important sense, hung upon 
the accomplishment of this purpose, inasmuch as in this 
seed all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. 

The developement of this great plan has been traced 
through the personal and family history of the patriarchs. 
In doing this, an uninterrupted course of divine interpositions 
has been seen, guiding, controlling, subduing all influences 
to the divine will, until individuals and families are lost in 
the numerous population of a great people. It is further 
observable, that, at the close of this section of the inquiry, 
this people is found in a state of degradation and bondage 
which would appear to blast all the hopes that had been 
raised, and to frustrate the entire plan which had been predic- 
tively set forth, had it not been that this precise state of ser- 
vitude and affliction had been clearly predicted as a part of 
the divine purpose, as a portion of the way through which 
the Lord was to lead his elected people. 

II. The continued series of miraculous interpositions 
which preceded and which effected the exodus, vrill now be 
considered. 

The rise of the Jewish people, their national greatness, 
and their covenant relation to Jehovah, were all, in the 
divine purpose and economy, inseparably associated with the 
grand scheme of human redemption, and with the means by 
which it was to be enunciated to the world. If these views 
are correct, then it will follow, that the suffering condition 
of the Israelites in Egypt was calculated to call forth the 
mightiest displays of divine wisdom and power. For not 
only did the emancipation of the elected people require such 
interposition, but it was also demanded by their religious con- 
dition, and that of the world, both with respect to that time 
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and the future. The human family had at this period become 
fearfully infected with idolatry: Egypt in particular was 
remarkable for this sin. Here polytheism had been reduced 
to a system, and had become the established religion of a 
numerous and cultivated population. The pernicious influ* 
ence of Egypt had, in this respect, extended far beyond her 
territorial limits : this nation was the teacher of distant 
countries in that species of iniquity. In these circumstances 
it became obviously necessary, that the people selected to be 
the church of God should be delivered from bondage, and 
established in an independent position, in a manner which 
should most strikingly attest the futility and folly of idolatry^ 
as well as the certain existence and the infinite perfections 
of the eternal Jehovah. 

Nor was this interposition less required with respect to 
the future. Many remarkable displays of divine wisdom 
and power had been made to the patriarchs, and much ster- 
ling religious truth had been revealed prior to this date ; 
and all this stood in remote connexion with the develope- 
ment of the great plan of human rfedemption. Now, how- 
ever, the foundation-stone of the temple of grace was to 
be laid : from this time, the Hebrew church was intended 
to be the seat of the divine worship ; as a great and visible 
institution, it was called to show forth the power and 
goodness of God, until Messiah, coming through it» 
should manifest the fulness of redeeming grace, and en- 
lighten the whole world with his gloiy. It seemed, conse- 
quently, necessary that all the means used for the deliver- 
ance of Israel, and the organization of the nation, should be 
marked by signal manifestations of the wisdom and power of 
God. Those, therefore, who regard the miracles wrought in 
Egypt as limited in their object to the deliverance of the 
Israelites, take a very defective view of the subject. Not only 
was this intended, but the miracles were also designed to make 
a glorious revelation of God to the afflicted Israelites, suffi- 
cient to call forth and confirm their faith ; to confound and 
put to shame the human power, earthly wisdom, and impure 
idolatry of Egypt, and of every other Heathen nation ; and 

c 2 
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to begin a coarse of miraculous interpositions and gracious 
influences which should ultimately be crowned with the 
glorious dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 

It pleased God to raise up a suitable instrumentality for 
the accomplishment of this great design. A series of pro- 
vidential operations was accordingly begun, by which this 
purpose was completely effected. Amram, a grandson of 
Levi, had married a relation ; and of this couple a son and a 
daughter were born before the edict for the murder of all 
male children. After this law came into operation, another 
male child was born ; and this infant displaying unusual 
attractions, the parents exerted themselves to the utmost to 
preserve his life, and succeeded for three months. But 
either on account of some suspicion being entertained, or a 
more rigid search being made, a further concealment was 
impossible : so his mother, as a last resource, prepared a 
small vessel, rendered it water-proof by means of pitch, and, 
having placed the babe in it, laid the ark among the flags 
on the brink of the Nile. It was found by the daughter of 
Pharaoh, who had the child carefully nursed, and brought 
up as her own. By these means the young Hebrew was 
favoured with an education best adapted to call forth his 
noble qualities of mind and body. All antiquity attests 
that in both these respects he possessed very remarkable 
endowments. 

Numerous tales are told by the rabbins, and by other an- 
cient writers, of the great learning and splendid achievements 
of Moses in early life ; and, among them, how, at the com- 
mand of Pharaoh, he repelled an invasion of Egypt by the 
king of Ethiopia, and, having defeated his army, pursued 
him into his own country, and finished the campaign by 
taking the Ethiopian capital. 

Importance cannot be attached to these romantic rela- 
tions. There can, however, be no doubt that the young 
Hebrew distinguished himself both by learning and by 
prowess. The explicit declaration of Stephen, delivered 
under the plenary inspiration of the Holy Ghost, does not 
leave this point dubitable. Speaking of Moses long before 
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his mission to his brethren^ and while he was yet in the 
house of Pharaoh, he says of him, '' Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and 
in deeds." (Acts vii. 22.) It may be necessary to notice 
the import of this statement. To be 'Mearned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians" at this time, was to possess an 
acquaintance with the most important amount of knowledge. 
It was to obtain a small portion of this, that Plato, Eudoxus, 
and other Greek sages, made long and dangerous journeys 
and voyages. Moses was therefore one of the most learned 
men of his day. But, more than this, " He was mighty in 
words and in deeds." He was " mighty in words." Much 
elaborate and superficial criticism has been employed to 
reconcile this with the statement of Moses himself, — that he 
was " not eloquent," but ** slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue." The truth seems to be, that Moses was not a 
very elegant or very rapid speaker; a defect which might 
have been exaggerated in his own account by his great 
modesty, and his extreme reluctance to accept the voca- 
tion assigned him. He may yet have been, and certainly 
was, eminent for clear, sound, powerful speech. The lan- 
guage of the inspired deacon is therefore fully justified. Of 
his deeds in early life no authentic details can be given ; but 
here, also, the statement of Stephen in all its parts is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

But, whatever intellectual power, learned acquirements, or 
personal prowess united to constitute and elevate the charac- 
ter of Moses, they did not form the finest feature of his 
greatness : this is to he found in his faith. It was this 
which led him to renounce all the honour and aggrandize- 
ment which had been placed within his reach, and to prefer 
affliction in company with the people of God. This noble 
decision does not appear to have received that attention 
which its importance merits. Moses, notwithstanding his 
adoption into the family of Pharaoh, was well acquainted 
with his Hebrew origin, and equally so with the religious 
faith and predicted destiny of the house of his fathers. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive of a position more calculated 
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to test an enlightened and ingenuous mind than that in 
which he at this time stood. Elevated to prominent 
dignity in the Egyptian court, not only honour, hut pleasure 
and wealth, spread their fascinating attractions hefore him. 
And his mind clearly apprehended all their variety and 
extent. But, on the other hand, he felt his natural con- 
nexion with the Hebrews in all their persecution and afflic- 
tion, and identified his condition and destiny with theirs. 
Under the influence of a strong faith, which reahzed the 
full accomplishment of the Divine promise, not only in 
the temporal elevation of the Israelites, but also in the ulti- 
mate and more glorious redemption of the world by Christ, 
he nobly chose to be a Hebrew, rather than an Egyptian ; 
to be a sufferer and a servant, rather than to be a son of 
Pharaoh's daughter. 

It is a singular and interesting fact, that we are fully 
informed of the aspect in which these things were presented 
to his mind so as to induce this decision. He regarded 
Egypt as opposed to God, its fascinations as the pleasures 
of sin, its wealth as lying under the divine malediction ; 
while the affliction of the Hebrews was recognised by him as 
the sufferings of the people of God, and their shame as the 
reproach which rested upon the great and gracious purposes 
of Heaven. Looking, therefore, to the recompence of 
reward, he, with all the lofty-mindedness of a man of God, 
boldly renounced the adoption of which he had been the 
subject, and claimed his interest in the affliction and destiny 
of the sons of Abraham. 

There is reason to believe that, even at this early period, 
Moses, having made this sacrifice, had received an impres- 
sion that he should be the instrument of delivering his 
brethren from their cruel bondage. Under this influence, to 
use the nervous language of Stephen, ''It came into his 
heart to visit his brethren the children of Israel." (Acts vii. 
23.) He was therefore prepared, to some extent, to interest 
himself in their deliverance, and soon had an opportunity of 
manifesting his zeal. Having looked on their burdens, 
marked well, and with painful emotion, the severity of their 
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toil and privation^ he saw '' an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, 
one of his brethren/' (probably a LeYite>) and^ thinking 
himself unobserved, he espoused the cause of the injured, 
and slew the oppressor. Having thus begun his active 
interference, he went out the following day, and> finding 
two Hebrews striving together, endeavoured to reconcile 
them. But he who did his neighbour wrong repelled his 
interposition, and charged him with the murder of the Egyp- 
tian on the preceding day. 

Moses hoped that the impression made on his own mind 
had been accompanied by similar conviction on the mind of 
his Hebrew brethren. But their conduct convinced him of his 
error ; and, presuming that this report would soon reach the 
ears of Pharaoh, he fled from Egypt, and dwelt in the land 
of Midian. In this apprehension the son of Amram was 
not mistaken : the fact was told Pharaoh, and he " sought 
to slay Moses." How mysterious to the reason of man are 
the ways of God ! Moses> under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, had renounced his princely dignity, and dared the 
danger and reproach of sympathizing with Hebrew affliction, 
and even of defending his oppressed brethren. In doing 
this^ he had calculated on his immediate recognition by 
them as the deliverer of Israel ; but, instead of such recep- 
tion, his conduct is impeached, and he who might have been 
an Egyptian prince, but who had piously chosen the fate of 
a Hebrew, is doomed to wander an outcast and an exile in a 
strange land. 

Moses remained in the land of Midian forty years ; and bo 
. long did the Israelites in Egypt continue in their suflehng. 
At the expiration of this period, a miraculous communication 
was made to him at the foot of Horeb, when he was specially 
appointed by God to return to Egypt as the instrument of his 
people's redemption. He is now reluctant and cautious; 
he has experienced the incredulity of those to whom he ia 
sent, and labours to excuse himself. Forty years before, 
when less prepared, Moses would have readily undertaken 
the task ; now, when chastened and disciplined for the 
work, he shrinks from the enterprise. 
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At length Moses obeyed the divine command, and journeyed 
toward Egypt ; and, as had been predicted, he met his bro- 
ther Aaron in the way. Having made known to him the 
revelations which he had received from the Lord, they went 
together, and, assembling all the elders of the children of 
Israel, *' Aaron spake all the words which the Lord had 
spoken unto Moses, and did the signs in the sight of the 
people. And the people believed : and when they heard 
that the Lord had visited the children of Israel, and that he 
had looked upon their affliction, then they bowed their 
heads and worshipped." (Exod. iv. 30, 31.) 

By this gracious interposition, Jehovah recognised the 
IsraeUtes as his own peculiar people, under the covenant 
which he had made with their fathers. In this character, as 
their King, (and not as the God of the whole earth inter- 
posing on behalf of a part of his people that were oppressed,) 
he sent Moses as his ambassador to Pharaoh. The mes- 
sage delivered to the Egyptian monarch on this occasion was 
simply this : " Let my people go, that they may hold a feast 
unto me in the wilderness ; '^ (Exod. v. 1 ;) a demand which 
the Egyptian king rejected with haughty contempt. 

It is worthy of remark, that, on this occasion, Moses 
wrought no miracle, and uttered no threatening. He made 
an urgent, but at the same time an humble and respectful, 
appUcation to the sovereign of Egypt in the name of 
Jehovah, and was refused. Pharaoh did not satisfy him- 
self with rejecting the request of Moses; but, regarding 
this application as a proof that the national spirit of the 
Hebrews had not been sufficiently broken by their toils, he 
greatly increased their burdens, and sent them again to their 
labour. This aggravated affliction induced the people to 
murmur against Moses and Aaron ; and their reproaches led 
Moses to seek refuge in earnest prayer to God. In answer 
to this supplication, the Almighty, in a fuller and more 
expUcit manner, declared his determination to deUver the 
Israelites " by a strong hand," and to confirm the covenant 
that he had made with Abraham, by being their God, and 
taking them for his people. When, however, Moses reported 
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this gracious assurance to the children of Israel, they heark- 
ened not to his words, being overwhelmed with anguish of 
spirit on account of their excessive labours and sufferings. 
Discouraged by this conduct, Moses again appeared before 
God, and was by Him again sent unto Pharaoh to make 
another formal demand for the liberation of Israel. On this 
occasion the '' Lord spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, 
saying. When Pharaoh shall speak unto you, saying. Show 
a miracle for you : then thou shalt say unto Aaron, Take 
thy rod, and cast it before Pharaoh, and it shall become a 
serpent.'* (Exod. vii. 8, 9.) 

This is one of the most important passages in the writ- 
ings of Moses. The scriptures hitherto give us no intima- 
tion of any miracles having been wrought by human agency ; 
and it is remarkable that the first allusion to such superhu- 
man acts, as evidence of the truth of a communication 
delivered in tlie name of God, is supposed to be made by an 
idolatrous king. This fact appears to be conclusive as to 
two points of great importance. First, It shows that, in the 
theology of Egypt, a miracle was considered a suitable and 
sufficient proof of the truth of any message or demand put 
forth in the name of God. It cannot be supposed that Pha- 
raoh invented this test for the first time on this occasion. It 
must, therefore, have been a recognised element in the 
religion of Egypt, that if any man claimed to speak in the 
name of God, he should be prepared to sustain that cha- 
racter by performing works beyond the power of mere 
humanity to effect. Secondly, It seems equally certain that 
this doctrine never could have eidsted if no real or pretended 
miracles had been displayed for such purpose. The prompt 
and pointed demand which Pharaoh is supposed to make, not 
only shows that he held proof by miracles as an abstract 
doctrine, but that it was a test usually applied in such 
cases ; and Moses and Aaron are consequently forewarned 
that he is sure to make this demand, and instructed how to 
act in such an emergency. * 

* See note H, p. 69. 
c 5 
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Thus directed, the Hebrew brothers again appeared before 
the king, and, on his making the expected demand, Aaron 
cast down his rod before Pharaoh and before his servants, 
and it became a serpent. What was the immediate result of 
this miracle ? Did Pharaoh and his servants feel so sur- 
prised and terrified at this marvellous transformation, as at 
once to admit the power of Jehovah, and the divine mission 
of his servants ? The narrative exhibits nothing of the 
kind. The king of Egypt and his council appear quite 
prepared for the event: the wise men, the magicians, and 
the sorcerers are called in, and they imitate the miracle ; for 
they also " cast down every man his rod, and they became 
serpents : but Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods." (Exod. 
vii. 12.) This issue clearly indicated the nature of the 
struggle which had commenced. It is well known, from 
the hieroglyphics, that the serpent was the most expressive 
symbol of divinity, and under this form the gods of Egypt 
were often represented and worshipped. God himself clearly 
states, that, in this work, he was engaged in opposing and 
defeating the powers of the gods of Egypt: "Against all 
the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment ;'* (Exod. xii. 12 ;) 
and the enlightened men who saw and heard of these mira- 
cles formed the same opinion. When Moses related to his 
father-in-law all that the Lord had done unto Pharaoh and 
to the Egyptians for Israel's sake, Jethro said, "Now I 
know that the Lord is greater than all gods : for in the 
thing wherein they dealt proudly he was above them." 
(Exod. xviii. 11.) This interposition on behalf of the 
Israelites was, therefore, not only a display of the might of 
God as their King for the purpose of controlling the will 
and breaking the power of the proud sovereign who held 
them in slavish subjection ; it was no less a manifestation of 
Jehovah, as the God of the Hebrews, confronting and defeat- 
ing all the excited power of the gods of Egypt, and putting 
them to shame. 

It appears absolutely necessary to take this broad view of 
the subject, in order to obtain any consistent interpretation 
of the narrative. Kegarded in this aspect, the transforma- 
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Hon of the rod, and the action of the serpent, instead of 
appearing aa unmeaning wonders, stand before us as great 
miracles, remarkable for their appropriateness and signifi- 
cancy. Moses and Aaron appear before Pharaoh, and in the 
name of Jehovah demand the liberation of the Hebrews. Pha- 
raoh requires them to prove that they have been thus sent from 
God, by working some miracle in attestation of their mis- 
sion. This request was responded to ; Aaron casts his rod 
upon the ground, and it becomes a serpent. At the sight of 
this superhuman act, Pharaoh evinces no amazement, his 
council betray no marks of surprise ; the magicians, sor- 
cerers, and wise men, were called in, and *' they also did in 
like manner with their enchantments. For they cast down 
every man his rod, and they became serpents : but Aaron's 
rod swallowed up their rods." (Exod. vii. 11, 12.) The 
plain sense of the narrative clearly is, that what Moses had 
done, the magicians also did. In this first essay, therefore, 
the servants of Jehovah appeared rather to disadvantage ; for 
what Moses and Aaron did in one instance, every one of the 
magicians effected severally ; what they did as of set pur- 
pose, with design, and having had ample time for preparation, 
the magicians equalled, when called in suddenly and without 
notice or time for preparation.* In one respect only, the 
advantage appeared to lie with Moses and Aaron : their rod 
swallowed up those of the magicians. In order to appre- 
hend the force and effect of this, it is necessary to call to 
mind'" that the serpent was the most expressive symbol of 
divinity with the Egyptians." f This result of the miracle, 
therefore, plainly indicated the superior power of the God of 
the Hebrews. But, notwithstanding this, as the magicians 
had imitated the Hebrew prophets in the production of these 
creatures, Pharaoh was unsubdued, and refused to let the 
people go. 

• See note I, p. 60. 

t Deane on the Serpent, p. 129. The worship of the serpent was, 
in the early history of Egypt, " an important and conspicuous part of 
her idolatry. The serpent entered into the Egyptian religion under 
all his characters, — an emblem or divinitt, a cuabm, an obaclb, and 
A ooD." (Idem, p. 119.) 
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The first effort having proved ineffectual, Moses was again 
sent to Pharaoh in the morning as be went out to the water ; 
and, repeating, by divine authority, the demand for the re- 
lease of the Israelites, was commissioned to announce that, 
in case of refusal, he would smite the waters of the river, 
and turn them into blood. This was done. The monarch 
was inflexible ; and all the waters of the river and of the 
pools were turned into blood, so that all the fish died, and 
the streams became putrid ; and the people were compelled 
to dig wells, because they could not drink of the water of 
the river. In this instance also did Jehovah execute judg- 
ment against the gods of Egypt. The Nile was not only 
regarded as the great source of the fertility of the land, and 
the noblest ornament of the country; it was approached 
with sacred veneration, and worshipped as a god ; as were 
also several of its finny inhabitants. Here, then, was another 
display of the miraculous power of God, apparently fully 
adapted to put to shame the idolatrous system of Egyptian 
worship. But in this case, as in the former, the magicians 
also '' did so with their enchantments ; " so Pharaoh's heart 
was hardened, and he did not hearken to the words of Moses 
and Aaron. This plague lasted seven days. 

Again Moses was sent unto Pharaoh, and commanded to 
inflict another plague, of which, like the former, the Nile 
was the scene of action. The rod of Aaron having been 
stretched over the river and pools of water, a multitude 
of frogs were brought up over the land in such numbers, 
that the receptacles of provisions, the most retired rooms, 
even the bed-chambers, were polluted and infested with these 
creatures. Is it possible to conceive of a more pointed or 
painful rebuke of the reptile worship, for which Egypt had 
80 early in its hbtory become infamous ? In this case, again, 
the magicians imitated the working of divine power : they 
also brought up frogs upon the land. It is remarkable 
that in each case they aimed at copying the works of 
Moses ; they never appear to have endeavoured to avert or 
remove the painful inflictions with which the country was 
visited. In the present instance, however, for the first 
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time, Pharaoh sabmitted to solicit a removal of the plague ; 
but, when relieved, he persisted in his refusal to liberate the 
oppressed people. 

The third plague covered man and beast throughout all 
the land of Egypt with lice. This infliction fell on the 
priesthood with a violence, of which at present a very 
faint estimate can be formed. ** To conceive the severity of 
this miracle, as a judgment on their idolatry, we must 
recollect their utter abhorrence of all kinds of vermin, and 
their extreme attention to external purity, above every other 
people perhaps that have hitherto existed on the face, of the 
earth. On this head they were more particularly solicitous, 
when about to enter into the temples of their gods ; for Hero- 
dotus informs us that their priests wore Unen garments only 
that they might be daily washed, and, every third day, shaved 
every part of their bodies, to prevent lice or any species of 
impurity from adhering to those who were engaged in the 
service of the gods. This plague, therefore, whilst it lasted, 
rendered it impossible for them to perform any part of their 
idolatrous worship, without giving such offence to their 
deities, as they imagined, could never be forgiven. Hence 
we find, that, on the production of the lice, the priests and 
magicians perceived immediately from what hand the mira- 
cle had come ; for it was probably as much from this cir- 
cumstance, as from its exceeding their own art to imitate, 
that they exclaimed, * This is the finger of God.'" * 

Here, however, the power of the magicians terminated: 
they exerted themselves with their enchantments to bring 
forth lice; "but they could not J' Hitherto they had 
exercised a more than human power; but this now fails 
them, and they from henceforth admit that Moses and Aaron 
alone act under the influence of the power of Grod. 

There is much uncertainty as to the instrument selected 
to inflict the fourth plague. Our translation calls them 
" flies.'* The original word is I'^yjl, which comes from 
the term I'^y arab, "to be mingled." It has therefore 

* Gleig's edition of Staokhousb's " History of the Bible," vol. i. p. 
473. 
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been conjectured that, on this occasion, not one, bat many 
kinds of harassing and destructive insects were employed to 
accomplish the divine purpose. Bochart, following the Sep- 
tuagint, explains the original by xvvofjLVioL, " dog-fly/' which 
is supposed to have been specially hateful to the Egyptians, 
because of their profound reverence for the god Anubis. 
But this opinion has been greatly shaken by Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, who has shown that Anubis had not the head of 
a dog, but of a jackal. Still, as the dog was a sacred ani- 
mal with the ancient Egyptians, Bochart's opinion has 
some weight. But, whatever may be the exact truth with 
respect to these points, it appears probable that this plague 
was intended as a curse on all the animal-worship of Egypt. 
This was so extensive, that a poisonous fly resting on ail 
animals without distinction must have exhibited the weak- 
ness of these imaginary gods, and the folly of their worship, 
in the most affecting manner. * 

It is further probable that the instrument of this afflictive 
visitation was itself a deity. Baalzebub, which signifies, 
"the lord" or "god of flies,'* was the tutelary deity of 
Ekron in Philistia, a place near to Egypt, where he appears 
to have been worshipped as a defence against these noxious 
insects, as the Eleans adored Jupiter, whom they invoked 
against pestilential swarms of flies ; and hence this supreme 
god of the Heathens had the epithets of ^AisofLmos and 
MufcoS)];, because he was supposed to expel flies and defend 
his worshippers against them.f And there is reason for 
believing that something very analogous to this obtained in 
Egypt. The genius of the lower country was worshipped 
under the resemblance of a winged asp. In this form it is 
sculptured on one of the tombs of the kings at Thebes.^ 
Thus it is probable that, while this plague was spreading 
universal suffering and distress, and inducing the most ter- 
rible disorder upon the whole range of animal-worship, it 
was inflicted under a form which was extensively regarded 

♦ Wilkiksoh's " Ancient Egypt," vol. v. p. 260. 

f Dr. Adah Clarke, in loc. 

X WiLKiirsoir's " Ancient Egypt," vol v. pp. 45, 81. 
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with idolatrous veneration. How terrible were these visit- 
ations on a nation so proud of its power, wisdom, and reli- 
gion as were the ancient Egyptians ! 

Under the operation of this plague, the first intimation is 
given of the land of Goshen, and the property of the Israel- 
ites, being exempted from the common calamity. As cattle 
constituted the principal possessions of the Hebrews, this 
was a most important distinction. It pointed out the object 
of the scourge, and greatly increased the weight of the 
plague, when all the cattle, and even the animal gods, of 
Egypt were sent writhing in torture, while, close by, the 
flocks and herds of Israel fed unmolested, and basked in 
enjoyment. 

On this occasion Pharaoh began to feel the weight of 
the chastisement to which he had exposed himself and his 
people. He called Moses and Aaron, and gave them leave 
to sacrifice to their God, but not to leave the country. This 
elicited a reply from Moses which showed very clearly the 
prominence ascribed throughout the whole of this contest to 
animal-worship. He said, ''It is not meet so to do ; for we 
shall sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord 
our God : lo, shall we sacrifice the abomination of the Egyp- 
'tians before their eyes, and will they not stone us?" (Exod. 
viii. 26.) This appears to refer to the fact that the Egyp- 
tians at that time worshipped those animals which the 
Hebrews would have to sacrifice. It is indeed to be noticed, 
that an objection has been taken to this interpretation, on 
the ground that the Egyptians themselves practised animal 
sacrifice. To this, however, it is quite a sufficient answer, 
that while some animals were held universally sacred, others 
were only worshipped in certain localities ; so that an animal 
sacred in one district was sometimes slain in another. Moses 
certainly understood the case ; and his answer appears to 
have been admitted as pertinent and proper. 

The fifth plague appears still further illustrative of the 
great fact, that in these inffictions God had special and vin- 
dictive regard to the abominable system of animal- worship. 
On this occasion a very grievous murrain destroyed the 
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cattle of the Egyptians. When it is remembered that the 
death of one of their sacred animals was regarded as a great 
public calamity, what must have been the effect of this wide- 
spread ruin? an effect greatly aggravated by the know- 
ledge that, while in all Egypt the objects of their idolatry 
were perishing before their eyes, in Goshen the property of 
the Israelites remained in health and safety. These succes- 
sive visitations were not only severe punishments, but must 
have tended to alienate the minds of the Egyptians from 
their impure faith. There is reason to believe that this 
people were peculiarly accessible to such an influence. 
Plutarch tells us, that whenever any great drought, or pesti- 
lential disease, or other extraordinary calamity, happened 
amongst them, it was customary for the Egyptian priests to 
select some of the sacred animals, and, having conducted 
them with all silence to a dark place, to terrify them with 
threats, and afterward, if the disorder continued, to devote 
them to death. What events ever happened in Egyptian 
history so likely to call forth this strange procedure as the 
plagues with which they were at this time visited ? 

The next infliction is worthy of very serious attention^ 
both with respect to the instrumentality by which it was 
accomplished, and its remarkable effect. This plague con-' 
sisted of violent inflammatory boils which broke out upon 
man and beast. Hitherto the judgments of God had been 
principally directed against the objects of idolatrous wor- 
ship : this affected the most cultivated and powerful sup- 
porters of this idolatry. After the plague of frogs, the 
magicians had tried in vain to imitate the miracles of Moses. 
Yet they watched every step of his wonder-working career 
with great interest and anxiety. Now, however, they are 
made the subjects of divine visitation; they also feel the 
inflammatory, cancerous boils, and are unable longer to 
stand before Moses and Aaron. They are heard of no more ; 
they either perished under this plague, or were afflicted so 
severely, that they dared no longer to obtrude themselves 
into the presence of the servants of God. 

But the means by which this plague was effected were 
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equally remarkable. In obedience to the explicit command 
of God in this case, Moses and Aaron ''took ashes of the 
furnace, and stood before Pharaoh ; and Moses sprinkled it 
up toward heaven ; and it became a boil breaking forth with 
blains upon man, and upon beast." (Exod. ix. 10.) It may 
be safely assumed as an unquestionable fact, that means so 
specially appointed were not selected arbitrarily, or without 
substantial reason : they all had a significant meaning, and 
this in particular. 

In Egypt Typho was regarded as the personification of 
the evil principle. In very ancient times human sacrifices 
were ofiered to propitiate this malign deity. The certainty of 
this, and the manner in which these sacrificial services were 
conducted, are given by several ancient authors. Diodorus and 
Athenseus state the fact. And Plutarch, on the authority of 
Manetho, says, " that formerly in the city of Idithya, they 
were wont to burn even men alive, giving them the name of 
Typhos, and, winnowing their ashes through a sieve, to 
scatter and disperse them in the air." * If such a practice 
ever existed in Egypt, there cannot be a doubt that this was 
the time when it was likely to have been acted upon. Moses 
had now for a considerable period pursued his miraculous 
career; the magicians who at first attempted to equal his works 
were driven from the field ; the throne and the priesthood, 
in their united power and influence, had been resisted and 
humbled, the entire population throughout the length and 
breadth of the land had been severely afflicted; and no 
human sagacity could divine where or when this terrific 
scourge would terminate. If, therefore, there was ever a 
time when the utmost effort was likely to be exerted to pro- 
pitiate the evil principle, it was under the infliction of this 
plague ; and if this was done according to the custom of the 
country, then the whole case is explained. Pharaoh and 
his priests would attend this horrid immolation, the destined 
victims would be ofiered in sacrifice to Typho, and the 
revolting rite of winnowing ashes in the air be completed. 

* Plutarohtts De Iside et Oairide. 
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Then, while the king, and his courtiers, and the priests, 
lingered around the spot, hoping that success would crown 
this desperate and barbarous measure, Moses appears, and, 
taking of these very ashes, and sprinkling them in the air 
before the king, makes them the means of inflicting a plague 
more terrible than any that had preceded it. Does not this 
clearly exhibit God's controversy with the idolatry of Egypt ? 
and, moreover, give a pointed signification and consistency 
to the account, which is otherwise unintelligible, if not 
absurd ? * 

The seventh plague was a terrible storm of thunder, 
lightning, rain, and hail. This, apart from the direct proof 
which it afforded of the majesty and power of Jehovah, and 
of the certainty that Moses was commissioned by him, was a 
still further infliction on Egyptian idolatry. It protracted 
God's judgments on the worship of animals, and at the same 
time commenced a similar attack on the vegetable kingdom. 
For it must be remembered that the idolatry of this ancient 
people was so grovelling as to make even trees and plants 
objects, of idolatrous regard. The persea, peach, pome- 
granate, vine, acanthus, sycamore, flg, and tamarisk, among 
the trees, as well as garlic, onions, leeks, papyrus, and ivy^ 
among plants and vegetables, were held holy and sacred, and 
sometimes even worshipped as divine. This plague, there- 
fore, not only continued the infliction on Egyptian idolatry, 
but extended it into a new section of this impure system. 
This miracle was not only distinguished, like the preceding, 
by excepting the land of Goshen from its operation ; it also 
showed the effect which the successive miracles had produced 
on the public mind of Egypt. Although Pharaoh was so 
hardened as to manifest no penitence or fear, many among 
his people had acquired a dread of the power of Jehovah. 
Prior to the infliction of this plague, Moses cautioned the 
king to bring his servants and his cattle home, lest, being 
found in the field, they should be destroyed. Although he 
might have contemned the advice, it had its effect ; for " he 

* See note J, p. 61. 
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that feared the word of the Lord among the servants of 
Pharaoh made his servants and his cattle flee into the 
houses : and he that regarded not the word of the Lord 
left his servants and his cattle in the field." (Exod. ix. 20, 
21.) Thus have we proof that these judgments did lead 
many of the wealthy Egyptians practically to renounce their 
confidence in vain idols, and to fear the word of the Lord. 

The eighth plague consisted of immense swarms of locusts, 
which devoured all the vegetation that had escaped the 
hail. It has heen supposed by some writers, that it was the 
special province of the god Serapis to protect the country 
from these destructive creatures. If so, this miracle must 
have demonstrated his impotence. But, however this may 
be, the plague of locusts was a consummation of the preced- 
ing ; and the Egyptian priesthood and people, who had before 
been devoted to their idolatrous system, must have seen 
with amazement and awe, if not with conviction, all that 
they esteemed sacred and divine on earth, crushed, broken, 
and destroyed, by a series of penal visitations, which Moses 
professed to infiict by the power of the God of the Hebrews. 

But a yet more striking display of divine power was des- 
tined to attest the weakness and foUy of the gorgeous sys- 
tem of Egyptian polytheism. The sun was worshipped 
throughout Egypt. The sacred emblems of his influence 
and supremacy were constantly in use ; '^ the importance at- 
tached to this deity may be readily inferred from the fact of 
every Pharaoh having the title * son of the sun' preceding 
his phonetic nomen." * It was from this allusive relation- 
ship to the sun that the scriptural term "Pharaoh," or 
phrahy the usual appellation of the kings of Egypt, was 
derived. The moon was also worshipped under the name of 
Thoth. This object also held a very high rank, and was 
often dignified with the title " twice great." 

These sublime objects of their idolatrous worship seemed 
to be too distant from our earth, too great and too glorious, 
to be aflected by any power which Moses could wield. Nor 

♦ Wilkinson's " Ancient Egypt/' vol. iv. p. 287. 
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is it unlikely that, amid the wreck of their terrestrial 
divinities, the Egyptians might still look to those luminaries, 
regard them as gods, and trust in them for help and 
deliverance. 

But Jehovah had arisen out of his place, not only to de- 
liver his people, but to vindicate his own insulted majesty : 
as a jealous God, he asserted his supremacy, and put to 
shame all the glory of Egyptian idolatry. In the accom- 
plishment of this parpose, no object was so high, no creature 
so great, as to withstand his will. Moses was commanded 
to stretch out " his hand toward heaven ; and there was a 
thick darkness in all the land of Egypt three days." (Exod. 
X. 22.) How paralysed, how prostrate, must the Egyptian 
nation have felt at this time I So deep was thd darkness, 
that during the whole of this time "they saw not one 
another." (Verse 23.) So overwhelming were the amaze- 
ment and sorrow, that during this period no man " rose from 
his place." Uncertain whether they should ever again see 
the light, they lay prostrate in a darkness which was felt. 
Here the triumph of the God of Israel was complete, the 
perfect vanity of Egyptian idolatry demonstrated. Egypt, 
with all her learning and prowess, supported by a gorgeous 
and almost boundless range of idolatrous religion, is exhibited 
as convicted, punished, without any power to escape, any 
hope of alleviation. 

Amid all this terrible infliction on the Egyptians, the 
Hebrews " had light in their dwellings." 

The interpretation which has thus been given to the 
scripture narrative of these remarkable events, is not only 
fully sustained by the most authentic accounts of ancient 
Egypt, but exactly accords with the declared purpose of 
God, which was not only the deliverance of Israel, but the 
rehgious correction and enlightenment of Egypt. This was 
distinctly announced : " And the Egjrptians shall know that 
I am the Lord, when I stretch forth mine hand upon Egypt, 
and bring out the children of Israel from among them." 
(Exod. vii. 5.) 

Egypt, rich in all other knowledge, celebrated throughout 
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the world for her wisdom^ was ignorant of God. Her sages 
had, in a manner the most marked and prominent, " changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the 
creatare more than the Creator." (Rom. i. 25.) This idola- 
try embraced the heavenly bodies, animals, the river, fishes, 
reptiles, trees, and plants; all this error, superstition, and 
iniquity were wrought up into a most elaborate and compli- 
cated system, and were sustained by a well-organized, power- 
ful, and numerous priesthood. The idolatry of Egypt was 
therefore a perfect exhibition of what the combined inge- 
nuity and energy of man and Satan could devise, as a sub- 
stitute for the worship of God. And, being the national 
religion of Egypt, it was placed before the world in the 
most prominent form. While all this impetus was given to 
false views of God and of divine worship, the only people, 
perhaps, who retained a distinct knowledge and recognition 
of Jehovah were, in this same land, subjected to the most 
abject bondage, the most degrading slavery. In these pecu- 
liar circumstances the Lord undertook the cause of injured 
Israel. For the deliverance of his covenant-people on the 
one hand, and the manifestation of his own power and 
glory on the other, he commissioned Moses and Aaron to 
effect this series of stupendous miracles. 

These produced their intended eflfect. The Egyptian 
people had become weary of this terrible contest ; and Pha- 
raoh himself, notwithstanding the hardness of his heart, 
relaxed his hold, and extended his terms, although still 
unwilling to accede to all the demands of Moses. These 
miracles contributed to promote the deliverance of the He- 
brews in another way : The want of faith in God, on the 
part of the Israelites, was a greater obstacle to their deUver- 
ance than was the hardness of Pharaoh's heart, or the 
power of the Egyptian army. The several miraculous 
plagues, marked as they were by a strongly-defined dis- 
tinction between the persons and property of Egypt and 
of Israel, did much to convince the latter of the goodness, 
faithfulness, and power of Jehovah, and to induce them to 
trust fully in his covenant mercy. 
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The preparation, therefore, for the deliverance of the 
Hebrew people having been, by these means, completed, 
God proceeded to accomplish his purpose. This was effected 
by a miracle which, like all the preceding ones, was calcu- 
lated to inflict punishment on Egypt, and to afford religious 
confidence and knowledge to Israel. On this memorable 
occasion the Lord commanded that every family throughout 
all the Hebrew tribes should slay a lamb ; (or, if that, in 
any case, could not be procured, a kid ;) this creature was 
to be a male of one year, without blemish. The animal 
was to be kept until the fourteenth of the month Nisan, 
when it was to be slain in the evening of that day, and the 
blood sprinkled on the door-posts and lintels of the door of 
the respective houses. The flesh of the lamb was then to be 
roasted, and eaten in the night, with bitter herbs and unlea- 
vened bread. The manner of eating this meal was to be as 
remarkable and peculiar as the provision. All the people 
were to eat it, fully equipped for journeying, each having his 
shoes on his feet, his loins girt, and his staff in his hand ; 
and it was to be eaten in haste. All these commands had 
been given, all the necessary preparation made, and the 
expectation of all the Israelites raised to the utmost. They 
had also, according to the divine command, asked of the 
Egyptians gifts, gold, jewels, and raiment ; and so terror- 
stricken were the inhabitants of the land, that none refused, 
and the Israelites obtained an ample and peaceful booty,* 
as a just recompence for their long and severe service. All 
this had been done. A mighty empire had been the subject 
of direct divine visitation until it had become ashamed of its 
vain gods, and, earnestly desiring the departure of the 
Hebrews, trembled in apprehension of further calamity. 
Thus both parties stood on the memorable fourteenth day of 
the month Nisan. That day passed away, and, as the dark- 
ness of night enshrouded the world, the door-posts of every 
Hebrew dwelling were sprinkled with blood, and every He- 
brew family was standing around the roasted passover, eating 

* See note K, p. 62. 
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in haste the appointed repast. At this hour the angel of the 
Lord passes through the land of Egypt, and smites with 
instant death the first-horn of every family and of all heasts. 
On this, as on other occasions, the Israelites escaped. Now, 
the sprinkled hlood was their defence. Contemplating the 
fearful extent and frightful nature of this calamity, the 
mind is prepared for the statement of the inspired writer : 
" And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, and all his ser- 
vants, and all the Egyptians ; and there was a great cry in 
Egypt ; for there was not a house where there was not one 
dead." (Exod. xii. 30.) Two circumstances contributed to 
make this cry unparalleled : no country in the world was 
ever visited with such a terrible calamity ; no people ever 
carried their lamentation for the dead to such an extent 
as the ancient Egyptians. 

Smarting under this plague, the people felt as if all their 
lives were in imminent jeopardy, and they said, " We be all 
dead men." (Verse 33.) As no sovereign could resist the 
demand of a people so universally goaded to distraction by 
divine infliction, so the king now freely and fully allows the 
unconditional departure of the Israelites, — even urges their 
immediate journeying, and solicits a blessing on himself. 
The people of Egypt were also urgent for their departure, 
regarding themselves in imminent peril until they were gone. 
Thus " the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to 
Succoth, about six hundred thousand on foot that were 
men, beside children. And a mixed multitude went up 
also with them ; and flocks, and herds, even very much 
cattle." (Verses 37, 38.) 

Such an emigration as this the world never saw, but on 
this occasion. On the lowest computation, the entire multi- 
tude must have been above two millions, and in all probabi- 
lity the number exceeded three millions.* Is the magni- 
tude of this movement usually apprehended ? Do we think 
of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, as of the 
emigration of a number of families, twice as numerous as the 

* See note L, p. 62. 
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entire population of the principality of Wales ; or considerably 
more than the whole population of the British metropolis, 
(in 1841,) with all their property, goods, utensils, and 
cattle ? The collecting together of so immense a multitude, 
the arranging of the order of their march, the provision of 
the requisite food even for a few days, must, under the cir- 
cumstances, have been utterly impossible, unless a very 
special and overruling Providence had graciously interfered 
to obviate the difficulties of the case. To the most superfi- 
cial observer, it must be evident, that no man, or number of 
men, having nothing but human resources, could have ven- 
tured to undertake this journey. Scarcely any wonder 
wrought by divine power in Egypt appears greater than this 
emigration of a nation, when fairly and fully considered. 

The Israelites journeyed from Rameses ; (the same as 
Goshen, Gen. xlvii. 11 ;) but whether this term here refers 
to the district, or to the store-city of the same name, which 
the Hebrews built for Pharaoh in or near this province, 
cannot be clearly ascertained. From this place they 
formed a body as regular as circumstances would permit, 
and travelled to Succoth. One important fact respecting 
this journey is specially noticed by the inspired writer. The 
day on which the Israelites left Egypt exactly completed 
four hundred and thirty years from the time when Abraham 
entered Canaan,* thus completing with the utmost exacti- 
tude the appointed period of time. From the manner in 
which this fact is mentioned, it appears sufQciently evident 
that the sufifering descendants of Abraham had very special 
regard to the promise which Jehovah had given to their great 
progenitor. Probably, possessing detailed information which 
has not come down to us, they had long looked forward to 
this day ; and, lo ! it is, by the immediate interposition of 
God, made the precise period of their deliverance. 

At Succoth the Israelites not only rested, but baked 
unleavened cakes of the dough which had been prepared 
before they left Goshen ; and hence they pursued their 

* See note M, p. 62. 
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march to Etbam, which was situated on the edge of the 
wilderness. It appears, therefore, that hitherto the route 
taken was in an easterly direction, from the east bank of 
the Nile toward the Isthmus of Suez. In this journey, how- 
ever, it must be specially noted, that they were not left to 
human sagacity or direction : ** The Lord went before them 
by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way ; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light ; to go by day 
and night." (Exod. xiii. 21.) This cloud afforded all tbe 
host of Israel a visible proof of the presence, guidance, and 
protection of their Divine King. He was their Leader. It 
probably appeared to rest on the whole multitude of Israel, 
and thence stretched sufficiently in advance to direct their 
way, and at night covered their rear with the appear- 
ance of flaming flre. Hence the Psalmist says, " He spread 
a cloud for their covering ; " (Psalm cv. 39 ;) and the apos- 
tle. They " were baptized in the cloud." (1 Cor. x. 2.) In 
this manner, thus divinely overshadowed and defended, the 
multitude of Israel left Etham ; but here not only did the 
cloud indicate an alteration of the course, but, as if to explain 
and enforce this, <Hhe Lord spake unto Moses, saying. 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they turn and encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over against 
Baal-zephon : before it shall ye encamp by the sea." (Exod. 
xiv. 1, 2.) In their march hitherto, they appear to have 
taken the direct route to the wilderness, in perfect consist- 
ency with the original request which Moses preferred to 
Pharaoh : they were therefore now arrived at that neck of 
land which runs between the indentations of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea on the one hand, and the Red Sea on the other. 
In taking their way over this isthmus, they appear to have 
kept as near the head of the Red Sea as possible. This 
course enabled them to march directly for Canaan, or, having 
passed the head of the Red Sea, to turn to the south, and 
take their way on the eastern bank of the Gulf, through the 
wilderness of Sinai. This appears to have been the expecta- 
tion of Moses and of the people. But, instead of carrying 
out this apparent purpose, they are commanded to turn : 
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they did so ; and thus, instead of rounding the head of the 
Red Sea near Suez, they reach its hanks ahout thirty miles 
farther south, where they were placed in a position of great 
apparent danger, heing quite hemmed in hy the mountains, 
the desert, and the sea. 

It is no ohjection to this account, hut, on the contrary, 
its highest recommendation, to say that no human leader 
would have adopted this course. Certainly not. But it was 
taken for this very purpose, — that a yet more signal dis- 
play of Jehovah's power might he made in the punishment 
of Egypt, and the deliverance of Israel. 

Although the Hebrews had departed, the heart of Pha- 
raoh went after them. The loss of two millions of slaves 
would be severely felt ; and this loss was greatly aggra- 
vated by recollections of the sufferings and humiliation of 
Egypt under the successive plagues. The Israehtes were 
consequently watched, in the first stages of their journey, 
with mahcious scrutiny and determined ill-will. When, 
therefore, it was reported to Pharaoh that by the direction of 
their course from Etham the Israehtes were entangled in the 
wilderness, he immediately headed his army, and speedily 
placed all the power of Egypt in the rear of the Hebrew 
host. The Israelites now saw their danger, and in an agony 
of grief cried unto the Lord, and severely reproached Moses 
with having brought them " to die in the wilderness." The 
fault of the Israelites on this occasion was a want of faith 
in God.* Their case was such as justly to excite all thfs 
apprehension, if the Lord had not been their leader and 
protector. But he carried out his purpose. The cloud 
covered the rear of the Hebrews, so that the Egyptians could 
not come near them aU the night, while Moses was com- 
manded to stretch out his rod over the sea. Nothing can 
exceed the moral sublimity of this scene : the furious rage 
and cruel determination of the Egyptians ; the helpless con- 
dition and deep distress of the whole Hebrew people ; the 
calm dignity of Moses, who, acting as the instrument of 

♦ See note N, p. 63. 
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Jehovah, wields the power of the Almighty. He soothes the 
excited multitude with words of peace, and promises of 
salvation. A strong east wind blows, the waters of the sea 
are divided, a pathway is made through the deep, and the 
host of Israel is led over the bed of the sea as on dry 
ground, the waters standing as a wall on the right hand 
and on the left. Intoxicated with envy, rage, and thirst for 
spoil, the army of Pharaoh pursues in the same manner ; 
but when all the people of Israel had reached the other side, 
and they and all their substance were safe, then Moses again, 
by divine command, stretched forth his rod over the sea, 
and it returned to its natural state, overwhelming all the 
pride of Egypt, and destroying every man of the army in 
the mighty deep. 

The immediate effect of this astonishing event was, the 
safety of the Israelites. If they had pursued any other 
course, as it would have been possible at any time for the 
king of Egypt to have pursued them, so a dread of his 
doing so might for years have haunted the minds of the 
Hebrew people, and terrified them in the course of their 
wandering career. This signal interposition destroyed 
this apprehension: with the death of the Egyptian army 
perished every probability of further injury from that 
nation. 

Another consequence of this miraculous salvation would 
be, the possession of great spoil, especially in weapons and 
armour. The flower of Pharaoh's army, the chivalry of 
Egypt, as they lay on the shores of the Red Sea, would 
famish the Israelites with a very valuable and easily ac- 
quired booty, and one, too, of which, in respect of their 
future destiny, they stood in great need. 

A further result of this display of divine power, is to be 
traced in the future progress of the elect nation. It did 
much in this respect, by impressing the Israehtes with a con- 
viction of the goodness and power of their Lord Jehovah. 
If any event could have effectually rebuked their unbelief, and 
raised in every heart a strong and steady faith in God, surely 
this miraculous deliverance would have done it. Nor do all their 
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future waywardness and murmuring prove that it had not a 
very salutary and powerful effect. It also did much to 
facilitate the future progress of the Hebrews, by magnifying 
the mighty power of Jehovah in the estimation of all sur- 
rounding nations. When our rationalistic divines discover 
a way in which this event might have happened under 
the operation of merely natural causes, and refer to some 
uncommon secession of the tide, or other happy accident, 
as means by which without a miracle the escape of Israel 
and the ruin of Egypt might have taken place, they would 
do well to consider, if it were so, how, without a still 
greater miracle, all the surrounding nations at this time, 
and for generations afterwards, were so strongly impressed 
with the marvellous character of this event. So deep 
and wide-spread was the conviction that this was a mira- 
cle of the highest order, a glorious display of infinite 
power, a clearer revelation of the might of God than the 
world had ever before seen, that, forty years afterward, kings 
trembled on their thrones at the recollection of the circum- 
stance ; and, what is yet more remarkable, a poor private 
woman in a small town on the banks of the Jordan could 
say, forty years after the exodus, "I know that the Lord 
hath given you the land, and that your terror is fallen upon 
us, and that all the ihhabitants of the land faint because of 
you. For we have heard how the Lord dried up 
THE WATER OF THE Red Sea FOR YOU, whcu ye camc 
out of Egypt. And as soon as we had heard these things, 
our hearts did melt, neither did there remain any more 
courage in any man, because of you : for the Lord your God, 
he is God in heaven above, and in earth beneath." (Joshua 
ii. 9 — 11.) The entire history of the world refutes the 
assumption, that a fortunate accident could have produced 
such an extensive and enduring impression of wonder and of 
awe as this. Nor could any thing have contributed more 
effectually to promote the future success of the Hebrew 
cause, than their deep and settled conviction that they were 
the elect people of Almighty God, and specially aided by his 
infinite power. 
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All these results were contemplated at the time, of which 
the following magnificent verses afford ample proof : — 

" I Tirill sing unto the Lord ; for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 
The Lord is my strength and song. 
And is become my salvation : 
He is my God, and him will I extol ; 
My Other's God, and him will I exalt. 
Mighty in battle is the Loan ; the Lord is his name. 
Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea ; 
His chosen captains also are drowned in the Bed Sea. 
The depths have covered them ; 
They sank down to the bottom as a stone. 
Thy right hand, Lord, is become glorious in power : 
Thy right hand, Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy. 
And in the greatness of thine excellency thou hast overthrown those 

who rose up against thee : 
Thou sentest forth thy wrath, which consumed them as stubble ; 
And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered together : 
The floods stood upright as a heap. 
And the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea. 
The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, 
I will divide the spoil ; my desire shall be satisfied upon them ; 
I will draw my sword ; my hand shall destroy them. 
Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them ; 
They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 
Who is like unto thee, Lord, among the mighty ones? 
Who is like thee, glorious in holiness. 
To be praised with reverence, doing wonders 1 
Thou stretchedst out thy right hand, the earth swallowed them. 
Thou, in thy mercy, hast led forth the people whom thou hast 

redeemed : 
Thou hast guided them in thy strength unto thy holy habitation. 
The people shall hear, and be afraid ; 
Sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 
Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; 
The mighty men of Moab, trembling, shall take hold upon them ; 
All the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away. 
Fear and dread shall fall upon them ; 
By the greatness of thine arm they shall be as still as a stone 
Till thy people pass over, Lord, 
Till the people pass over, whom thou hast purchased. 
Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of thine 

inheritance. 
In the place, Lord, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in, 
In the sanctuary, Lord, which thy hands have established. 
The Lord shall reign for ever and ever." 

Thus sang Moses and the emancipated Hebrews, when 
they breathed the sweet air of heaven as freemen, on the 
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banks of the Red Sea, and saw their proud and cruel 
oppressors lying dead on the shore ; while Miriam and her 
female associates joined in the chorus : — 

" Sing ye to the Lord ; for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea." 

The glorious issue of this contest is worthy of very serious 
attention, not only as a fulfilment of divine promise, but also 
as a wonderful accomplishment of scripture prophecy. When 
Abraham was an old and childless man, the Lord had said 
unto him, "Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; 
and they shall afflict them four hundred years ; and also that 
nation, whom they shall serve, will I judge : and afterward 
shall they come out with great substance." (Gen. xv. 13, 14.) 
How strange and contradictory to the usual course of events 
does all this appear ! Yet how strictly and literally was all 
fulfilled ! Abraham and his sons were strangers in a land 
that was not theirs : this fact is indubitably attested by the 
purchase of a single field in which to bury their dead. For 
generations such was their condition. But, beyond this, the 
seed of Abraham were to serve a strange nation. It has been 
seen how fully this was fulfilled. They did, indeed, serve 
with rigour, and were made to drink deep of the cup of 
affliction. But God had said, ** That nation I will judge ;" 
and what judgments of God surpassed those wrought in the 
field of Zoan and at the Red Sea ? What a glorious com- 
mentary on this prophecy is the history of the exodus ! 
Jehovah did indeed pour his judgments upon Egypt, and 
Israel left that land with "great substance." What a 
strange anomaly is this whole case ! An afflicted and en- 
slaved people leaving the land of their oppression, in defi- 
ance of their oppressors, yet without war or violence, and 
enriching themselves and spoiling their tyrant masters by the 
act ! All this the prediction seemed to require, and all this 
the history amply details. As if to set forth this remarkable 
fact with the greatest prominence, full information is given 
respecting the wealth of the Israelites immediately after the 
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exodus ; and this, after two centuries of vassalage, accom- 
panied by an unexampled increase of population, both of 
which might be expected to diminish individual property. 

The object of this introductory chapter has been thus 
completed. It has been shown, that Jehovah called Abraham 
• and his seed into special covenant with himself ; that to this 
patriarch he gave explicit promises that his descendants 
should be a great and favoured nation. The developement 
of this purpose has passed under our review ; and, on closing 
the investigation, the most signal impression arising from 
the whole is a deep sense of the magnitude of the interposi- 
tions of God in the affairs of man. The chequered career of 
Abraham, — the quiet life of Isaac, — the various and compli- 
cated circumstances in the history of Jacob, — the still more 
varied and painful vicissitudes of his descendants, important 
and interesting in themselves, — are rendered a thousand-fold 
more so, by their uniform relation to the great purpose of 
God, and their . certain (although sometimes imperceptible) 
co-operation in the evolution of his grand design. Nor are 
these purposes always effected by the ordinary operation of 
his providence : they give a glorious exhibition of Jehovah. 
The perfect goodness, eternal truth, infinite love, boundless 
compassion, unsearchable wisdom, and almighty power of 
God are not portrayed, but seen in action ; not described, but 
heard speaking in the ordinary actions of men, and directing 
the ways of private life and family circumstance, or assum- 
ing more than angel power, — controlling elements, working 
prodigies, and displaying the full power of the divine arm. 

By these wondrous means, the Hebrew people rose up 
into being. The manifestations of infinite prescience and 
infinite power fostered the embryo creation of the Hebrew 
commonwealth. From the vocation of Abraham, to the 
morning when the emancipated Israelites stood on the banks 
of the Red Sea a free people, the purposes of God were in 
continual operation, to raise up the seed of Abraham, in 
numbers and knowledge, faith and freedom, worthy of the 
high position to which they had been predestinated. They 
stand before us, therefore, as a people prepared of the Lord, 
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and a people vhose history and religion were destined to 
exercise a commanding influence on the whole world of 
mankind. 



NOTES. 
A, page 4. — Circumcision, 

The appointment of the rite of circumcision, as a sign of the cove- 
nant relation in which the seed of Abraham stood to Jehovah, holds an 
important position, both as an element of patriarchal religion, and 
a part of the ceremonial law. Yet doubts have arisen, as to the origin 
of this practice, from the admitted fact, that other ancient nations, 
besides the descendants of Isaac and Ishmael, have been known to sub- 
mit to the same operation. And it has been frequently supposed that 
the validity of the rite, as a sign of the Abrahamic covenant, would be 
seriously affected, if it could be shown that circumcision previously 
existed. 

As to the historic fact, it mainly rests upon the antiquity of the prac- 
tice in Egypt. Herodotus (book ii. sect. 37, 104) distinctly states that 
the Egyptians circumcised. Diodorus (book ii. chap. 2) and Strabo 
(book zvii. p. 1140) unite in the same testimony. Still the question as 
to the date of the origin of circumcision in Egypt returns. Michaelis 
(^' Comment." vol. iii. cap. 8, sect. 1) maintains that it was practised in 
Egypt at the time of the exodus, and cites in proof Joshua v. 9. But 
Poole and Patrick, from the same text, draw a precisely opposite opi- 
nion, and contend that this text proves the Egyptians at this time 
to have been uncircumcised. And Exodus vi. 12 seems to favour the 
latter opinion. 

The proseoution of an extended inquiry into this subject, would, in 
all probability, lead to these conclusions : 1. It by no means appears 
certain, that a proof of the pre-existence of circumcision would 
invalidate the true character of the rite, as a religious ordinance among 
the Hebrews. 2. That in this argument, as in many others, the most 
preposterous and extravagant importance has been given to the state- 
ments of Greek authors, respecting the antiquities of Egypt, as bearing 
upon their connexion with scripture history. When it is remembered 
that Moses, who lived four hundred years after Abraham, wrote nearly 
a thousand years before Herodotus, the oldest of the Greek authors 
who refer to the subject, the respective importance of the authorities 
may be easily estimated. 8. As the Hebrews circumcised universally, 
and the Egyptians regarded it as a practice only obligatory upon the 
priests, it is much more probable that they borrowed it from the 
Hebrews or Ishmaelites, than that God should appoint as a seal of (he 
covenant to Abraham, a rite which at the time was a special badge of 
an heathen priesthood. 

B, page 9. — Jacob's Pottage, 

" This pottage was made of lentiles, as we learn from the last verse of 
this chapter. And St. Austin upon Psalm xlvi. saith they were Egyp- 
tian lentiles ; which were in great esteem, and much commended by 
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Athenaeus and A. Gellius ; and gave the pottage, it is probable, a red 
tincture. Some think Esau did not know what it was, and therefore 
calls it only by its colour ; asking for that red, ikaJb same red, as it is in 
the Hebrew. ' Therefore was his name caUed Edom* This repeated 
eager desire of he knew not what, for which he sold his birth-right, 
gave him the name of Edom ; which signifies ' red.^ Whence the city 
which he built, and the whole country his posterity inhabited^ was 
called by the same name." (Patbick.) 

C, page 9. — Esau's Sale of his Birth-right. 

It seems impossible to assent to the view of those writers who de- 
scribe Esau as being at this time at the point of death. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, for instance, observes, " It appears, from the whole of this 
transaction, that Esau was so completely exhausted by fatigue, that he 
most have perished had he not obtained some immediate refreshment.** 
This conclusion is unwarranted by the circumstances, and incredi- 
ble. That the eldest son of a princely £Etmily should perish with hun- 
ger in his father's house, is absurd. 

The &ct appears rather to have been, that Esau, returning from the 
chase faint and hungry, saw Jacob with some food already prepared, 
which appeared to him particularly inviting ; and having the condition 
proposed to him on reply to his request for the pottage, he recklessly 
bartered his birth-right for his immediate sensual gratification. This 
opinion derives weight from the words of the apostle, who calls Esau a 
" profime person, who for one morsel of meat sold his birth-right ; ** 
adding, '* Afterward, when he would have inherited the blessing, he was 
rejected : for he found no place of repentance, though he sought it 
carefully with tears:" (Heb. xii. 16,17 :) language which shows that 
his crime consisted in a carnal depreciation of a position which stood 
connected with both civil and religious privilege, under the influence of 
an impatient and sensual spirit. If the meal had been necessary to 
save his life, its attainment would not have been thus spoken of. 

D, page 10. — Isaac's Blessing, 

Various opinions have been propounded respecting the intention of 
Isaac in giving his blessing, the nature of the benediction, and the 
effect it was expected to produce. Some have supposed that the aged 
patriarch now intended to dispose of his property ; and that as Jacob, 
by securing the birth-right, had obtained a claim to the greater part of 
the family wealth, his father purposed to invest Esau with an interest 
in the promised inheritance of the land of Canaan. If, however, we 
carefully read the terms in which the blessing was given, no express 
reference to any thing of this kind is found. They are, on the contrary, 
of the most general and extensive application : 7%e dew of heaven, 
or spiritual interposition, guidance, and blessing from on high. The 
fatness of the ear^,— abundant supplies of earthly good. Let the 
people serve thee, — ^worldly influence, power, and authority. Be lord 
over thy brethren, — ^the greatest of the family, the possessor of pre- 
eminent dignity, the representative of its elevation and honour. But 
as we cannot ascertain whether the pious patriarch intended to convey 
his benediction in these terms, or was led beyond his purpose by a 
special influence from heaven, we are unable to state what was the pre- 
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cise effect contemplated. This mach, however, is evident, that if Isaac 
really purposed to pronounce such a benediction on Esau, he either 
must have been ignorant of the divine oracle delivered to Kebekah, or 
must have hoped to alter or supersede it. 

B, page 17. — Laban'a Teraphim. 

Much wild speculation, as well as serious inquiry, has been called 
forth on the subject of these teraphim. Whatever doubt may exist as 
to their origin and form, it is certain that they were images, usually of 
a small size, which were employed at first by those who worshipped the 
true GK>d, but were afterwards prostituted to purposes of idolatry and 
superstition. As it will be necessary to go more into detail on the sub- 
ject in a future note, it may be sufficient here to suggest the inquiry, 
whether these patriarchal teraphim were not some attempted copy of 
the form, or of a part of the form, of the paradisaical cherubim ; and, as 
such, used for the purpose of family or individual worship, in patriarchal 
times. 

F, page 18. — Jacob's Wrestling. 

Few important passages of holy writ are so darkened by obscurity of 
language and manner as this account of Jacob's great struggle. Some 
light is cast upon the subject by a passage in one of the later pro- 
phets. Speaking of this case, Hosea says, " By his strength he had 
power with God : yea, he had power over the angel, and prevailed : he 
wept, and made supplication unto him : he found him in Bethel, and 
there he spake with us ; even the Lord God of hosts ; the Lord is 
his memorial." (Hosea xii. 3 — 5.) This important text, although it 
does not fully explain all the circumstances of this remarkable manifes- 
tation and conflict, leaves no room for doubt, that the struggle mainly 
consisted in earnest, persevering prayer to God. 

G, page 26. — Bondage of the Israelites in Egypt 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson argues against this application of the scrip- 
ture, on the ground that the Egyptians did not distinguish between 
the Jews and Syrians, and because these bricks are expressly stated 
to have been made for a sacred building in Thebes in Upper Egypt, 
whilst the scene of the Israelites' bondage was in Lower Egypt. Yet, 
with all deference to this great authority, as he himself admits that the 
parties represented were either Jews or Syrians, that they are expressly 
declared to be captives, that Thothmes III. of the eighteenth dynasty 
(who was also called Moeris) then reigned, and during his government 
the exodus took place, — it is fully believed that the reader will agree 
with Mr. Osburn, that this remarkable sculpture does in aU probability 
exhibit the rigorous service of the Hebrews. This opinion is further 
confirmed by the fact, that we have never heard of any Syrians having 
been made captives at this period ; and Sir G. Wilkinson says, " It is 
worthy of remark that more bricks bearing the name of Thothmes III., 
whom I suppose to have been king at the time of the exodus, have 
been discovered, than of any other period." (" Ancient Egypt," vol. 
ii. p. 98.) It is, further, a very curious circumstance, that of the 
ancient bricks found in Egypt " some are made with, and others with- 
out, straw. Many have chopped barley and wheat straw, others bean- 
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halm and stubble ; " — fects which strikingly confirm the Mosaic ac- 
count, Ezod. V. 12. (Wilkinson's ''Ancient Egypt," vol. i. p. 50.) 

H, page 33. — Heal Wonders were lorought by the Magicians. 

The deliberate avowal of a belief that the doctrine of miracles wjw 
maintained in Heathen Egypt, and that the magicians actually wrought 
superhuman acte, may startle the reader, and expose the author to no 
little censure. But, however this may be, as his only object is the 
elucidation of scriptural truth, it would be culpable were he to shrink 
fix)m the expression of an honest opinion, formed after careful inquiry 
and deliberate reflection. The remarks made in the text on Exod. vii. 
9, appear conclusive as to the demand of Pharaoh, and prove that this 
could only have arisen where real superhuman wonders had been seen. 
Many commentators have amused their readers with speculations as to 
the legerdemain and jugglery of those magicians. But their circum- 
stances should be fairly considered. There is no reason for believing 
that the magicians were at all aware of what Moses and Aaron had 
done, until they were called in before Pharaoh, and saw the serpent on 
the ground. They were specially sent for after the miracle was wrought, 
and therefore came unprepared. Apart from the admitted divinity of 
their mission, the argument is clearly much stronger in ascribing 
jugglery to the Hebrew prophets than to the Egyptian magicians. 
Others, refining upon the opinions to which objection has been made, 
tell us that the magicians produced nothing real, but only exhi- 
bited the appearance of serpents ; and we are consequently expected to 
believe that the rod of Moses swaUowed those appearances / Well 
might Dr. Adam Clarke exclaim, " Nature has no such power, and art 
no such influence, as to produce the effects attributed here, and in the 
succeeding chapters, to the Egyptian magicians." But as, notwith- 
standing what appears to be this plain and obvious view of the case, 
some persons may still be disposed to think that the ascription of mira- 
culous powers to wicked men under any circumstances is an impeach- 
ment of revealed truth, it may be necessary to show briefly that both the 
Old and New Testaments distinctly recognise the view which we have 
taken. In Deuteronomy xiii. 1 — 3, Moses says, " If there arise among 
you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a 
wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to pass, whereof he spake 
onto thee, saying, Let us go after other gods, which thou hast not 
known, and let us serve them ; thou shalt not hearken unto the words 
of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams." Here the possibility of 
wicked men working signs and wonders in support of the abominations 
of idolatry, is plainly taught. And it is worthy of observation that the 
Hebrew word rendered "wonder" in this text is npiQ {moh-pheth) 
the same which is translated " miracle " in Exod. vii. 9, and which is 
generally used in the Old Testament to denote the wonderful works 
which Moses by the power of God eflected in Egypt. The term, there- 
fore, does not refer to a trick, a delusion, but to a miracle. In the New 
Testament, also, Christ forewarned his disciples, that " there shall arise 
^Ise Christs, and false prophets, and shall show great signs and won- 
ders." (Matt. xxiv. 24.) 

Although deprecating, as sincerely as any, the unnecessary ascription 
of miraculous power, and the superstitious interpretation of scripture. 
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we dare not endeavour to make our views more palatable bj concealing 
what appears to be the plain sense of holy writ. 

I, page 35. — These Wonders wrought hy Demon Agency. 

Haying in the preceding note given it as our opinion that the appear- 
ances produced bj the magicians were real wonders, it is necessary to state 
our views of the agency by which these superhuman acts were produced. 
This becomes indispensable from the conflicting opinions which have 
been propounded on this point also. Shuckford, who is very earnest 
in refuting those who contend that the works of the magicians con- 
sisted only in deceptive appearances, nevertheless asserted " that the 
Egyptians had no reason to think that their incantations would produce 
serpents ; but they would try all experiments, in order to judge further 
of the matter ; and, upon their attempting, God was pleased to give an 
unexpected success to their endeavours, in order to serve and carry on 
his own purposes and designs by it. For the success they had was cer- 
tainly unexpected." (" Connexion," vol. ii. p. 542.) That Pharaoh, if he 
had never seen any superhuman act, or heard of such being performed, 
should, in the presence of a great miracle, have sent for his wise men to 
attempt a similar prodigy ; that they, never having performed any thing 
wonderful, should on an occasion of such importance, in the presence of 
the king, have attempted this achievement ; and, stranger than all, that 
God should have given them miraculous power that they might the 
better oppose his own commissioned servants ; appear altogether such 
improbable conclusions, — ^the latter supposition especially, placing, as it 
does, the divine administration under the ban of our Divine Teacher's 
" house divided against itself," — ^that we are compelled to seek a more 
consistent interpretation. 

That the conclusion to be placed before the reader may be given 
with the greatest brevity, it may be stated that, in our opinion, the 
magicians effected their superhuman works by demon-agency. Two or 
three brief observations in support of this opinion shall suffice. First. 
This appears, in the absence of any proof to the contrary, to be the reason- 
able and natural inference. If a man is heard speaking Spanish or Dutch, 
without further information he would be regarded as a Spaniard or a 
Dutchman. If a person should be seen constructing a watch, it would 
be Inferred that he was by trade a watchmaker. So, as we know 
that the great system of idolatry is the master-piece of satanic subtlety 
and power, that, in fiact, the Heathen deities were devils ; (Lev. xvii. 
7 ; Deut. xxxii. 17 ; 1 Cor. x. 20, &c. ;) — when we find superhuman 
efforts put forth in support of this system, is it not reasonable to 
ascribe this power to demon-agency 1 In the absence, therefore, of 
direct scriptural information on the subject, this would be the natural 
and obvious interpretation of the difficulty. 

But it is alleged that these magicians were certainly a kind of con- 
jurors ; that it is notorious they often attempted to cheat and deceive. 
Be it so : were they on this account less suitable instruments of demon- 
agency? 

But the principal objection is this : *' Miracles have been regarded as 
a great proof of the divinity of revealed truth. Do we not, then, by 
attributing these wonders to demon-influence, sap a great bulwark of 
scriptural evidence T This subject shall be fdlly discussed elsewhere ; 
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but here it may be answered by saying. The truth of the Bible can 
never be sustained by rejecting its teaching, nor injured by admitting 
it. A case is presented to us in the damsel at Philippi, in which a 
soothsayer, whose powers were prostituted for gain, was actually enabled 
to exercise superhuman ability by an indwelling demon. This is 
proved by the fiict, that when the spirit was cast out, " her masters saw 
that the hope of their gains was gone." (Acts xvi. 19.) The &ct, there- 
fore, that diabolical agency has been exerted in this manner, is a scrip- 
ture verity. That this was fully believed by the Old-Testament church, 
may be fiiirly presumed from the wicked assertion of the Jews respect- 
ing Christ, saying that he did " not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub 
the prince of the devils." (Matt. xii. 24.) Again : we meet this doc- 
trine in the Apocalypse, where we hear of " the spirits of devils, work- 
ing miracles." (Eev. xvi. 14.) This whole case is stated with equal 
ability and caution by Dr. Cudworth, who divides supernatural effects 
into two classes ; the one, which, ** though they could not be done by 
natural causes, might, notwithstanding, be done, God permitting only, 
by the ordinary and natural power of other invisible created spirits, 
angels, or demons." But " there is another sort of miracles, or effects 
supernatural, such as are above the power of all second causes, or any 
natural created being whatsoever, and so can be attributed to none but 
God Almighty himself." Hence the distinction which the philosophers 
make between wonders, or supernatural results of the first kind, and 
mirades, or those of the second. (Cud worth's " Intellectual System.") 

Such wonders were the works of the magicians in opposition to 
Moses, God permitting them to manifest their utmost ability in support 
of idolatry as long as it seemed good in his sight. No other principle 
accounts for the phenomena. Why, then, should men persist in the' 
most improbable expositions, when, as Dr. Adam Clarke says, it is so 
" much more rational at once to allow that these magicians had familiar 
spirits who could assume all shapes, change the appearances of the sub- 
jects upon which they operated, or suddenly convey one thing away and 
substitute another in its place?" 

It would not have been thought necessary to dwell at such length on 
this point, had it not been considered, that, next to the being and influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, the most disagreeable truth ever propounded 
to &Uen man is the certain existence and evil agency of Satan. 

J, page 42. — Human Sacrifices of the Egyptians. 

It is but just to say that Sir Gardner Wilkinson discredits the 
statements of Manetho and Diodorus. But when any writer, however 
eminent, rejects the testimony of great historical authorities, we are 
not only at liberty to examine the grounds assigned for such rejection, 
but are bound to do so. In this case Sir Gardner's reasons are most 
unsatis&ctory. He rejects the testimony of these ancient writers, 
because he regards it as ''totally inconsistent with the feelings of a 
civilized people, and directly contrary to the usages of the Egyp- 
tians." ("Ancient Egypt," vol. v. p. 341.) But is this conclusive? 
Did the civilization of Greece or Borne in the best periods of their 
history prevent such immolations 1 And if not, why should such a 
result be expected in Egypt? Surely, then, when several credible 
witnesses distinctly state an historical &ct, without any direct counter 
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evidence, we ought not to pronounce it false for reasons which, when 
fairly tested in other countries, have not produced the results which are 
thus ascribed to them. 

K, page 46. — 77ie Borrowing of the Israelites from tfie Egyptians. 

Of those numerous writers who take every opportunity of depreciat- 
ing the Bible, many have been careful to dilate upon the impropriety 
of the Israelites borrowing goods of the Egyptians, when about finally 
to leave the country, and, consequently, without any intention of 
repayment. In addition to what is said in the text in explanation 
of this conduct, and on the justice of this requital, it will be quite sufl5- 
cient to observe that the idea of horroioing arises entirely from the 
English translation, and has no place in the original, which is literally 
" to ask." So the Septuagint reads : " Every woman shaU a^k of her 
neighbour," &c. Should any one still contend for rendering the word 
b «u^ " borrow," let him try to render it so in Psalm cxxii. 6, " borrow 
the peace of Jerusalem." (Kennicott.) 

L, page 47. — Number of the Hebrews on leaving Egypt. 

De. Adam Clarke gives the following calculation of the number of 
persons who left Egypt in the Israelitish host at the exodus : — 

Effective men 20 years old and upward 600,000 

Two-thirds of these we may suppose were married ; in which 

case their wives would amount to 400,000 

These, on the average, might have 5 children under 20 years 
of age, — an estimate less than each family must have had 
to produce from 75 persons 600,000 effective men in 196 

years 2,000,000 

Levites, probably not included as effective men 45,000 

Their wives 33,000 

Their children 165,000 

The mixed multitude, probably not less than 20,000 



3,263,000 

besides a multitude of old and infirm persons who would be obliged to 
ride on camels and asses. Exclude even the Levites and their families, 
and upwards of three millions will be left. 

M, page 48. — Chronology of this Period, 

The statement in Exod. xii. 40, that " the sojourning of the children 
of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years," is 
clearly contrary to fact and other portions of holy writ. The passage 
has therefore greatly embarrassed chronologers and commentators. Dr. 
Kennicott has given a satisfactory explanation : " That the children, or 
descendants, of Israel did not sojourn or dwell four hundred and thirty 
years in Egypt, may be easily, and has been frequently, demonstrated. 
Leaving others in their endeavour to extract the true sense of Moses out 
of words not his own, or rather out of a sentence not now found in the 
Hebrew text as he expressed it, let us see what the Samaritan text, 
that valuable copy of the Pentateuch, gives us in this place, — * Now the 
sojourning of the children of Israel and of their fathers, which they 
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Bojoumed in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, was four 
hundred and thirty years.' All here is truly consistent, and worthy the 
pen of Moses. This same sum is given by St. Paul, (Gal. iii. 17,) who 
reckons from the promise made to Abndiam (when God commanded 
him to go into Canaan) to the giving of the law, which soon followed 
the exodus of the Israelites : and this apostolical chronology is exactly 
concordant with the Samaritan Pentateuch. For, from Abraham's 
entering Canaan to the birth of Isaac was twenty-five years. (Gen. xii. 
4 ; xvii. 1, 21.) Isaac was sixty years old at the birth of Jacob. (Gon. 
XXV. 26.) Jacob was one hundred and thirty at his going down into 
Egypt ; (Gen. xlvii. 9 ;) which three numbers make two hundred and 
fifteen years; and then Jacob and his children having continued in 
Egypt two hundred and fifteen years more, the whole sum is regularly 
completed." (" Dissertations," p. 398.) 

N, page 50. — BoiUe of the Israelites from Egypt, and miraculous 

Passage of the Bed Sea. 

Many conflicting opinions have been put forward respecting the 
route of the Israelites from Egypt ; and these necessarily involve the 
question of the situation of the Land of Goshen. Dr. Kobinson places 
this district in the present province of Eth-Shurkiyeh, on the east of 
the Delta, along the Pelusiac arm of the Nile. On the contrary, 
M^or Rennell, who is followed by Dr. Wilson, supposes Goshen to 
have been '' in the district of Heliopolis, on the apex of the Delta, on 
the east extending as far as Cairo." It is not necessary to attempt a 
decision between these opposing authorities, inasmuch as it appears 
suflBciently evident, that in either case the neighbourhood of Suez 
must have been in their line of march. Dr. Wilson supposes them to 
have passed through the Wady Ramliyah, to the south of Jebel Mukat- 
tamand Jebel Reibun ; but there appear to be insuperable objections to 
this hypothesis : while, on the contrary, Etham, which is said to have 
been on the edge of the wilderness, was, in all probability, very near 
Suez ; for after the Israelites had passed the Red Sea, they are said to 
have travelled through the desert of Shur ; but in the Book of Numbers 
the same tract is called the desert of Etham : a £a.ct which seems to 
prove that Etham was not &r from Suez, and therefore gave its name 
to a part of the wilderness beyond the Red Sea. Thus far, whether the 
Hebrews came from the neighbourhood of Heliopolis or of Zoan, their 
course would have been that which was likely to have been taken ; but 
at Etham their course was altered by divine command : instead of pass- 
ing into the wilderness by leaving Suez to the right hand, they turned 
to the south; and, leaving Suez to the left hand, took their way 
between the Red Sea and Jebel 'Atakah. By this movement they were 
perfectly enclosed as in a net ; a range of mountains lay before them, a 
valley on their right led back to Egypt, and might have been full of 
Egyptians, while Pharaoh followed in their rear. Here the Lord 
wrought deliverance for his people ; and it is remarkable, that at this 
place, Ras 'Att^kah, where the Red Sea is about ten or twelve miles 
wide, every circumstance seems to fskvour the opinion that the pass- 
age was made. Here the valley expands into a considerable plain, 
bounded by lofty precipitous mountains on the right and left, and by 
the sea in front; and is sufficiently ample to Accommodate the vast 
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number of human beings who composed both armies. An east wind 
would act ahnost directly across the gulf. It would be unable to 
co-operate with an ebb tide in removing the waters : no objection, cer- 
tainly, if we admit the exercise of God's miraculous agency ; but a 
very great impediment in the way of any rationalistic hypothesis. The 
channel is wide enough to allow the movements described by Moses ; 
and the time, which embraced an entire night, was sufficient for the 
oonvenient march of a large army over such a distance; while the 
depth of the waters, and all the other circumstances, exactly harmonize 
with the scripture account. And, "so far as aversion to miracle has 
had an influence in the hypotheses which have been given, all we 
shall remark is, that in a case which is so evidently represented as 
the sphere of miracle, there is but one alternative : they who do not 
admit the miracle must reject the narrative ; and far better would it 
be to do so frankly than to construct hypotheses, which are for the 
most part, if not altogether, purely arbitrary. A narrative obviously 
miraculous (in the intention of the writer) can be explained satis^Eic- 
iorily on no rationalistic principles : this is not to expound, but to 
'wrest/ the scriptures.*' (Kjtxo's "Biblical Cyclopaedia.") 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Peouuauties of Hebrew Nationality at the Exodus — State of the People 
— Their rational Expression of Joy — Their Journeying — Marah — 
Elim — Wilderness of Sin — The Quails and Manna — Miraculous Sup- 
ply of Water — Amalekites — The Hebrews arrive at Sinai — Glorious 
Revelation of God — He delivers his Law to the People — Moses called 
up into the Mount — ^The golden Calf — The People punished and par- 
doned — Moses again called into the Mount — The Levitical ecclesi- 
astical Economy promulged — ^The Tabernacle and its Furniture 
prepared — Its sacred Service begun and divinely accepted — Sin 
and Punishment of Nadab and Abihu — The People numbered 
and oi^ganized — Their Order of March — ^The People murmur for 
Flesh — Quails sent — And seventy Prophets appointed — Rebellion 
and Punishment of Miriam — The Israelites arrive at Kadesh- 
Bamea — The Purpose of God in their Wandering — Spies sent out 
— The Object and Results of their Mission — The existing Gene- 
ration doomed to perish in the Wilderness — They wander thirty- 
eight Years — ^The Return of the Israelites to Kadesh — The Rebel- 
lion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram — Their miraculous Punish- 
ment — The Sin and Doom of Moses and Aaron — The Edomites 
refuse Israel a Passage through their Country — Death of Aaron — 
Plague of fiery Serpents — Conquest of two Kings of the Amo- 
rites — Balaam — Sin and Punishment of Baal-peor — Second Cen- 
sus — Joshua appointed the Leader — Conquest of the Midianites — 
The Death of Moses— Order of Encampment. NOTES. Song of 
Moses — The Healing of the Waters— Laws given at Marah — 
Quails — The Manna a Miracle — The smitten Rock — Amalek — 
Jethro's Visit to Moses — The Meekness of Moses — Situation of 
Kadesh — Absurdity of rationalistic Interpretation — Miriam — The 
Sin of Moses — The brasen Serpent — The Plains of Moab — Num- 
bering of the People. 

Rescued from the house of bondage, and delivered 
from their Eg^tian enemies, the Hebrews appear before us. 
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not only as a separate and distinct people, but as an inde- 
pendent nation. With a population of two or three mil- 
lions, and a body of six hundred thousand men capable of 
bearing arms ; possessing considerable wealth in flocks and 
herds, and also in jewels and gold ; they must be regarded 
as invested with all the attributes of a poHtical community, 
independent of every earthly power, and prepared to assert 
and maintain their nationality. 

In these circumstances the Israelites are distinguished by 
two grand peculiarities. Although they possessed numbers, 
power, and wealth, superior to many of the independent 
nations of that day, they had no country. Standing on the 
barren soil of the deserts of Sinai, from whose rocks and 
sands no sustenance could possibly be elicited, they had yet 
to obtain a territorial location. A country had indeed been 
promised them by God, and had, for ages previously, been 
regarded by their forefathers as the divinely-appointed 
inheritance of their posterity ; and this people had now left 
Egypt under the high hope of obtaining it ; but all this was 
to be achieved. In another respect they were unlike every 
other people, — they had no earthly head, no recognised . 
governor. Moses acted as their chief magistrate ; but he 
did not assume this office as having any natural title or 
claim to it, or as being appointed thereto by the suffrages of 
the people ; but as one who exercised authority in the 
name, and by the special appointment, of Jehovah. Nor 
did Moses act as one to whom God had delegated the 
government of this people, but rather as the servant and 
representative of God, who retained this government in his 
own hand. The Hebrew commonwealth was, therefore, 
from the beginning a theocracy. As they passed from the 
tyrannical yoke of the Egyptians, they were at once 
regarded as the specially elected people of Jehovah. He 
led them ; he was their protection ; he gave them not only 
their religious economy, but also their civil and political 
laws. 

Yet, although the Hebrew people at this time had no 
human governor, nor any national constitution, and had 
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just emerged from a slavish vassalage, it must not be sup- 
posed that they marched as an unconnected, disorderly 
crowd, or manifested their joy at this great deliverance in 
unmeaning ebullitions of ecstasy, licentious mirth, or wild 
and lawless action. They appear to have possessed a sim- 
ple and perfect bond of union in their family arrangements 
and connexion. The people were divided into tribes, the 
tribes into families, and these were further subdivided ; so that, 
according to regular family descent, the multitudes of the He- 
brew people were arranged in an orderly and systematic man- 
ner. This mode of arrangement not only produced order, but 
created, what was essential to its maintenance, gradations of 
rank. The hereditary heads of the tribes, according to the 
well-known usage of patriarchal life, exercised authority as 
princes ; the chiefs of the several families were next in subor- 
dinate rank ; and so on, for the further subdivisions. Thus 
throughout this immense host an universally ramified pater- 
nal authority was every where exercised, producing a unity 
and order which to a great extent supplied the place both of 
formal civil polity, and regular military organization. This 
mode of family arrangement existed among the Hebrews whilst 
in Egypt, and those hereditary chiefs were the "elders" 
whom God commissioned Moses to address. (Exod. iii. 16.) 
The manner in which this people rejoiced at their deli- 
verance, . while it illustrates the orderly state of the multi- 
tude, also exhibits their intellectual and moral cultivation. 
They had escaped from evils as weighty in aggravated afflic- 
tion, as humiliating and debasing in their effects, as had 
ever pressed upon any people. This state of abject woe 
had continued so long, that most of the people delivered 
at the exodus must have been born into it, as their inherit- 
ance. Yet how did these men manifest their joy, after 
having suddenly obtained a great accession of wealth, seen 
their tyrant foes destroyed, and felt themselves restored to 
perfect freedom ? Much as is implied in the statement, it may 
be safely answered, that they did so in a manner worthy of 
the great occasion. Moses composed a thanksgiving-ode, 
which the thousands of Israel, both men and women, 
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united in singing, as they exulted in their new-horn freedom 
on the shores of the Red Sea. In this noble piece of 
poetry, full of sublime thought, breathing deeply pious and 
grateful feeling, and replete with enlarged views of the con- 
sequences which would result from this glorious deliverance, 
we have an expression of the mind of the Hebrew public 
on this great occasion.* As the ode was adapted for alter- 
nate recitation, not only did the men of Israel shout forth 
their joy in its sacred strains, but the women also, led on by 
Miriam, and accompanying their voices with instrumental 
music, swelled the chorus of thanksgiving, and re-echoed to 
the skies, 

" Sing to Jehovah ; for he is very greatly exalted : 
The horse and his rider he hath cast into the sea." 

Where in all history do we find a great national deliverance so 
appropriately acknowledged ? Let this public action be tested 
by the highest standard, in regard to elevated religious devo- 
tion, sterling intellectual dignity, elegant and cultivated taste ; 
and then let those who speak of these Hebrews as a horde of 
semi-savages tell us, what great public act in the best ages of 
Greece or Rome will bear a comparison with this grateful 
conduct of the redeemed Israelites. At first sight, all the 
dignity and intellectual grandeur of this proceeding may 
be attributed to the superior learning and mental cultivation 
of Moses, who, having been bred up in the Egyptian court, 
may not be regarded as a fair sample of Hebrew culti- 
vation. Yet it must be remembered, that this poetry was 
not written for the purpose of parading the mental cultiva- 
tion of the Israelites before the world, but, on a great and 
solemn emergency, to guide the grateful effusion of their 
individual mind in suitable channels of expression to Hea- 
ven. It was therefore not only necessary that the terms of 
this splendid epic should be worthy of the grand occasion 
which gave it birth, but equally so, that they should be 
exactly adapted to the state of thought, feeling, and intel- 

* See note A, p. 111. 
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Icctual calibre of the people for whose use it was written. 
And if this were so, it will follow that the Hebrews of that 
day ought to be regarded, not only as a civilized, but also to 
a considerable extent as an enlightened and cultivated, 
people. 

Having thus returned thanksgiving to God for their deli- 
verance, and collected the spoil of their enemies, the Israel- 
ites pursued their way through the wilderness. From the 
shores of the Red Sea they journeyed three successive days. 
During. this march the people suffered greatly for want of 
water ; and their sufferings were aggravated when they arrived 
at Marah, and found the waters so bitter that they could not 
drink it. This led them to murmur against Moses, and to 
demand of him a supply of this necessary element ; saying, 
" What shall we drink ? " (Exod. xv. 24.) The impropriety 
and wickedness of this conduct is more evident than the 
amount of suffering which occasioned it ; and both should 
be fairly considered. It may not, indeed, be possible for us 
to form a just idea of the magnitude of this affliction. But 
when it is considered that this immense host, consisting of 
men, women, and children, with numerous herds of cattle, 
had to travel mostly on foot over a sandy desert, under a 
burning sun ; it will be seen that not only their property, 
but their lives, depended upon a plentiful supply of water. 
After three days' privation, and consequent extreme suffer- 
ing, when they reached a station where this natural beverage 
was found in abundance, and promised an instant allevia- 
tion of all their pain, — to find this so intolerably bitter 
that it was utterly useless, was enough to try the temper 
and excite the feeling of any people. It is not just to regard 
the Israelites in this case in comparison with those troops of 
military men who, in their warlike pursuits, have endured the 
greatest suffering with fortitude and resignation. The Israelites 
were not prepared for this endurance by discipline ; and, more 
than this, they had not to bear it alone ; their aged and help- 
less parents, their weary wives and famishing children, were 
ahke partakers of the pain. The intensity of the suffering 
can therefore be scarcely exaggerated. But their error and 
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their sin lay in this, — that, as they had so recently received 
such miraculous displays of the power of God in their deli- 
verance and protection, and as they all knew that they had 
been guided in all their way, and led to their present posi- 
tion under the sacred cloud, they should have asked God in 
humility and faith for a supply of their urgent and absolute 
wants. Their unbelieving forgetfulness of God, and their 
rebeUious murmuring against Moses, were unworthy of men 
who had seen such gracious and divine marvellous interpo- 
sitions in their behalf; and in their circumstances they 
became open and aggravated sins. 

Moses did what they should have done. He " cried unto 
the Lord," and was heard ; for the Lord directed him to a 
tree, which being cast into the waters, they were made 
sweet.* Thus were their wants supplied, and they had ano- 
ther proof that their help was in God. Here also the Lord 
made special revelations for their future guidance, and 
enjoined strict and constant obedience as essential to their 
safety.f 

From Marah the directing cloud led them to Elim. Here 
seventy palm-trees, and twelve wells of water, afforded them 
great comfort and refreshment. After leaving Elim, the 
next encampment of importance was in the wilderness of 
Sin. They arrived at this station just one month after they 
had left Egypt. And it appears that by this time their 
stock of provisions was exhausted ; for at this station the 
people g(uffered great privation, and not only complained of 
their lot, but united in one general expression of dissatisfac- 
tion and distrust. We are told that " the whole congrega- 
tion" joined in it, and said to Moses and Aaron, "Would to 
God we had died by the hand of the Lord in the land of 
Egypt, when we sat by the flesh pots, and when we did eat 
bread to the full : for ye have brought us forth into this 
wilderness, to kiU this whole assembly with hunger." (Exod. 
xvi. 3.) Here we have another lamentable manifestation of 
their want of faith in God. The intensity of their neces- 

♦ See note B, p. 111. + See note C, p. 112. 
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sity and consequent sufifering was certainly very great. And 
probably their present wants were rendered doubly distressing 
on account of their future prospects. The cloud was directing 
them toward a vast expanse of barren wilderness ; by what 
means, then, were provisions to be obtained for millions 
of people ? The thing seemed to be utterly impracticable ; 
to all human appearance, impossible. The people saw this ; 
and hence the strong expressions of discontent, and the 
gloomy language of despair, which pervade their complaint. 

The Israehtes have been severely, and in some respects 
unjustly, censured for their conduct on this occasion. In 
Egypt, it is highly probable that they had abundance of 
provision. Now they are destitute : their complaint is not a 
groundless or exaggerated one; so completely were their 
means of sustenance exhausted, that a miracle had immedi- 
ately to be wrought, to afford them a supply. In such a host 
great inconvenience, if not absolute want, would have been 
felt before they were brought to this state of entire destitu- 
tion. In those circumstances it does not appear to indicate 
any degraded or debased state of mind, that they should 
have preferred to die in Egypt, where their wives and their 
children had a sufficiency of bread. The case was one of a 
deeply trying and painful nature : it ought to have ehcited 
confidence in God : this was its object and end ; but their 
carnal minds and unbelieving hearts sank under the afflic- 
tion, and they rebelled against the merciful purposes of God. 
It has indeed been alleged, that they could not have been in 
a state of absolute want, '^ as they had brought abundance 
of flocks and herds with them out of Egypt." But this 
objection is of no weight, unless it can be shown that these 
flocks were not the private property of the several chiefs ; 
for if they were, then the great mass of the people might 
still be destitute. Besides, it must be evident that, if aU 
the cattle had been slain and given up to the public, they 
alone would not have furnished wholesome provisions, nor 
have long averted the evil. 

On this, as on the former, occasion, the Lord provided for 
the wants of his people. But the interposition here is on a 
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grander scale, and of a more permanent character. Moses 
was promptly informed of the means which would be used. 
The Lord said unto him, ** I will rain bread from heaven 
for you." As the leader of the Hebrews saw in the mur- 
murings of the people a practical disbelief that God had 
brought them out of Egypt, and had made himself their 
King and their Protector, he introduced this great display of 
divine power and benevolence on their behalf, in a manner 
most calculated to impress their minds with its supernatural 
and gracious character, and thus, if possible, to remove their 
remaining infidelity. Moses directed Aaron to inform the 
people that God had heard their murmurings, and to require 
them to '' come near before the Lord. And it came to pass, 
as Aaron spake unto the whole congregation of the children 
of Israel, that they looked toward the wilderness, and, 
behold, the glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud. And 
the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, I have heard the mur- 
murings of the children of Israel : speak unto them, saying. 
At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be 
filled with bread ; and ye shall know that I am the Lord 
your God." (Exod. xvi. 9 — 12.) These promises were ful- 
filled. In the evening a multitude of quails alighted around 
the camp, and afforded them a plentiful supply of flesh.* 
This was evidently intended as a temporary provision for 
their immediate wants, as the quails were only found on this 
particular occasion. On the next morning the ground was 
covered with manna, which was intended as a substitute for 
bread, and as such to be continued, and afford them the 
means of subsistence during the whole of their sojourn in 
the wilderness. As might have been expected, a fact so fyi 
of interest as this permanent miraculous supply of food, has 
induced a most careful scrutiny into every particular con- 
tained in the inspired narrative of the event. 

This remarkable substance fell with the dew every morn- 
ing ; and when the moisture was exhaled by the heat of the 
sun, the manna appeared alone, covering the ground around 

* See note D, p. 112. 
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the encampment ; it was white, like hoar frost, or the 
"colour of bdellium," (Num. xi. 7,) in form round, and 
about the size of coriander seed. What the nature of this 
substance was, we are not informed ; but wheil the Israelites 
saw it, and inquired what it was, they were told by Moses, 
*' This is the bread which the Lord hath given you to eat." 
(Exod. xvi. 15.) And they were commanded to gather a 
sufficient quantity for every family at the rate of an omer for 
each individual. Any quantity of this provision which was 
kept tiU the following day, became putrid and useless. So 
the manna appeared every morning, and thus the thousands 
of Israel were supphed with food. The miraculous nature * 
of this provision was clearly attested by the extraordinary 
£act, that, while at other times any manna kept until the 
next day became useless, they were commanded on the sixth 
day to gather a provision for two days, as none fell on the 
tabbath; and this remained over the whole two days per- 
fectly good. Respecting the taste of this food, we are told 
that when first gathered it had the flavour of honey, or 
eakes made of flour and honey ; but that after it became 
hard, and was ground or pulverized, the taste of it became 
Hke that of fresh oil. A pot full of manna was commanded 
to be laid up before the Lord, to remain a memorial, 
throughout all ages, of this wonderful interposition. 

It is important to recognise the e£fect which this daily- 
repeated miracle was calculated to produce on the public 
mind of the Hebrew people. In itself, it must have been 
regarded by the most thoughtless as a direct proof of divine 
goodness and power ; whilst those who were disposed to 
view it in connexion with the gracious promises which had 
been made to their fathers, and the marvellous works which 
they had previously seen, could scarcely fail to draw from 
the whole a deep conviction of the faithfulness and compas- 
sion of God, and the consequent certainty of their final 
deliverance and exaltation. On the whole, the supply of 
manna was adapted to suggest much serious reflection, and 
strong confidence in God. 

* See note B, p. 113. 
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From the wilderness of Sin, the Hebrews journeyed to 
Rephidim^ where the people were again distressed for want 
of water, and again vented their anger in severe reproaches 
against Moses. Their conduct is here more surprising and 
culpable than on any previous occasion. They had seen the 
gracious interposition of God in a similar exigency ; they were 
even now receiving their daily bread in a miraculous manner 
from heaven ; and yet, so unreasonable was their spirit, that 
they said unto Moses, "Wherefore is this that thou hast 
brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and our children 
and our cattle with thirst V while their violence of manner 
was so great, that Moses " cried unto the Lord, saying. 
What shall I do unto this people ? they be almost ready to 
stone me." (Exod. xvii. 3, 4.) How much more rational, 
not to say rehgious, would humble supplication to God for a 
supply of their wants have been ! Yet he deigned to save 
them. "The Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the 
people, and take with thee of the elders of Israel ; and thy 
rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thine hand, and 
go. Behold, I wiU stand before thee there upon the rock in 
Horeb ; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come 
water out of it, that the people may drink. And Moses 
did so in the sight of the elders of Israel." (Verses 5, 6.) 
It is worthy of remark here, that the miracle was not 
wrought at Rephidim, which does not appear from the account 
to have been very near ; for, if it had, in their parched con- 
dition, the Israelites would have gladly accompanied their 
leader on this mission. The account refers to the selection 
of the elders, and their going to Horeb, as if it had been 
some considerable distance. All this appears to be well- 
established fact. Dr. Wilson and Dr. Robinson agree as to 
Rephidim being about a day's journey from Sinai, and 
so situated that a stream of water flowing from Horeb 
would run directly to the Hebrew encampment. How 
impressive must the whole scene have been ! the shekinah 
of God leading the way, Moses and the elders following ; the 
time occupied in the journey, and the consequent excitement 
and anxiety of the people ; the smitten rock, and the tor- 
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rents of water flowing over the intermediate space, and rash- 
ing at God's command to meet the wants and refresh the 
spirits of his famished people!* What sight could affect 
the mind and impress the heart, if this would not ? There 
was another reason for making the rock at Horeh the scene 
of this miracle. The Israelites were to encamp near it at 
their next removal, and to remain in the neighbourhood for 
a long time. If, therefore, the water had been elicited 
from a rock at Bephidim, another miracle would have been 
required to procure a supply for the camp at Sinai ; but as 
the scene of this wonder was placed at the head of the 
vaUey at Horeb, it provided a supply for the people during 
their whole sojourn in its vicinity. 

While encamped at Bephidim, the Israelites had, for the 
first time, to defend themselves against a warlike aggression 
made on them by the Amalekites.f According to the state- 
ment given in Deuteronomy xxv. 17, 18, this attack was cha- 
racterized by consummate craftiness and cruelty. " Remem- 
ber," says Moses, " what Amalek did unto thee by the way, 
when ye were come forth out of Egypt ; how he met thee by 
the way, and smote the hindmost of thee, even all that were 
feeble behind thee, when thou wast faint and weary ; and he 
feared not God." The exact time when this incursion took 
place cannot now be ascertained. From the passage just 
quoted, it appears probable that it occurred on the arrival 
of the Israelites at Rephidim, while the main body was 
engaged in encamping, and when all were weary and 
distressed for want of water. Then, falling on the rear of 
the Hebrews, they smote those who, being feeble, remained 
behind. Exposed to this danger, Moses selected Joshua, 
a young man, whose piety, wisdom, and courage had 
already distinguished him, and commanded him to select a 
body of men, and go out, and fight with Amalek. It ap- 
pears that in the first aggression these invaders had inflicted 
serious injury on the Hebrews, and retired : Moses therefore 
makes this arrangement to punish the cruel and unpro- 

* See note F, p. 114/ f See note G, p. 115. 
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voked assault, and to prevent a repetition of it. In accord- 
ance with the general design of God in the government of 
his people, it was necessary that the Amalekites should he 
defeated, while it was equally necessary that the victory 
should not be regarded as the result of Hebrew prowess. 
The safety of the Israelites required the first condition ; and 
the entire dependence upon God, which the Israelites were in 
all respects taught to feel, rendered the second essential. 
To meet this case, therefore, Moses, with Aaron and Hur, 
went up to the top of the hill, while Joshua and his com- 
pany went out to fight with Amalek. And there, in the 
sight of all the people, the man of God held up his 
rod toward heaven, and with outstretched hands implored 
help from the God of Israel. While he remained in this 
attitude, Joshua prevailed ; but his strength failing, and his 
hands dropping down, Amalek rallied, and obtained the 
advantage. Seeing this, Aaron and Hur placed Moses in a 
position where they could hold up his hands, which they did 
until the going down of the sun. So " Joshua discomfited 
Amalek and his people with the edge of the sword." (Exod. 
xvii. 13.) 

After this victory, the Lord pronounced the doom of this 
people, and said unto Moses, " Write this for a memorial in 
a book,* and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua : for I will 
utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven : " (verse 14 :) a denunciation which was afterward 
repeated by Balaam. 

Immediately after the recital of this war, the Mosaic nar- 
rative informs us, that Jethro, the priest or prince of Midian, 
having *' heard of all that God had done for Moses, and for 
Israel his people, and that the Lord had brought Israel out 
of Egypt," came into the wilderness to Moses ; f bringing 
with him Zipporah his daughter, the wife of Moses, and her 
two sons; who, although they had accompanied Moses 

* Yet commentators persist in saying, that the insoription of the 
law upon the two tables by Qod was the first writing. See vol. i. 
Preliminary Dissertation. 

t See note H, p. 116. 
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tovurd Egypt, when he was called of the Lord to go there, 
bad all returned to the house of Jethro. (Exod. xviii.) 

From Rephidim, the directing cloud led the Israelites to 
Sinai. They arrived there, and encamped before the moun- 
tain on the first day of the third month, or forty-five days 
from the time of their departure from Egypt. This place 
was destined to be the scene of the most glorious displays of 
Che Divine Majesty which the world had ever witnessed. If 
the Egyptian passover may be regarded as the birth-day of 
the Hebrew nation, when God claimed Israel for his own 
«on, this may, with equal propriety, be observed as the time 
when the rising youth was called into special intercourse with 
his Father, and put under a course of instruction and disci- 
pline to prepare him for his high destiny. Here Jehovah 
called his elect people into covenant relation to himself, 
and gave them some new religious laws, which were incor- 
porated into, and made the basis of, a complete scheme of 
civil, political, and ecclesiastic^ polity. As the next chap- 
ter will investigate the religion of this period, it will only be 
necessary at present to notice the particulars which are 
connected with the history of the Israelites during these 
transactions. 

The Lord having called Moses, he went up into the moun- 
tain, and was there commanded to speak thus unto the 
children of Israel: "Ye have seen what I did unto the 
Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles' wings, and 
brought you unto myself. Now therefore, if ye will obey 
my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a 
peculiar treasure unto me above all people : for all the earth 
is mine. And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
and an holy nation." So Moses came down and "called 
for the elders of the people, and laid before their faces all 
these words which the Lord commanded him. And all the 
people answered together, and said, AU that the Lord hath 
spoken we will do. And Moses returned the words of the 
people unto the Lord." (Exod. xix. 4 — 8.) 

The people, having thus accepted the terms of the cove- 
nant, and pledged themselves to be obedient to the divine 
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govemment^ were commanded on the third day to purify 
themselves, and wash their clothes, preparatory to their wit- 
nessing the glorious appearance of Jehovah on Sinai. On 
the third day after this command had heen given, the fifth 
day of the month, and the fiftieth from their leaving Egypt, 
Moses hrought forth the people out of the camp to meet 
God. The annals of the world can scarcely present us with 
a scene more awfully suhlime than this. Bounds had heen 
set around the Mount, lest the people, daring to approach 
too near to the Divine Presence, should perish. Jehovah 
descended upon Sinai, and the mountain tremhled to its 
base, thick darkness and flaming fire gathered around it, 
and the trumpet of God sounded, the earth quaked, and the 
whole congregation stood terror-stricken before the Lord; 
while Jehovah in a loud voice, speaking out of the midst of 
the fire, gave unto the people that germ of all his legislation, 
the Decalogue. So magnificent in grandeur, and at the 
same time so terrible, were the sight and the sound, that 
even Moses exceedingly feared and trembled ; and the peo- 
ple entreated that God himself might speak to them no 
more, but that his will might be made known through his 
servant : a prayer which the Lord was pleased to hear and 
grant. It is not possible for us fully to realize the solemn 
majesty of this scene ; the great and glorious Jehovah 
announcing his vnll to his own selected people, without any 
intervening medium, surrounded by such fearful evidences of 
his greatness and power, that the loftiest intellect and the 
most exalted piety trembled in his presence, and entreated 
that some means of access to the Deity, more suitable to the 
frailty of humanity, might in future be vouchsafed. 

After this transaction the Lord delivered unto Moses an 
important portion of judicial law, principally relating to civil 
duties. (Exod. xxi. — ^xxiii.) On the nature and tendency of 
these requirements it is not necessary to remark further 
than that the revelation of this polity fuUy confirms what 
has been said respecting the theocratic form of the Hebrew 
government. As God was their King, he prescribed^ 
their laws, not merely such as related to religion, but 
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those also which respected their civil and political economy. 
This being done, the Lord called Moses to come up unto 
him in the Mount, and commanded Aaron, Nadab, and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, to worship at a 
distance. On this occasion Moses returned and '* told the 
people all the words of the Lord, and all the judgments : 
and all the people answered with one voice, and said. All the 
words which the Lord hath said will we do." (Exod. xxiv. 3.) 
And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord, that they might 
be preserved in all their integrity. 

Afterward Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and the 
seventy elders, were again caUed up into the Mount; and unto 
them was granted an illustrious vision of the majesty and 
glory of God. It is extremely difficult to give any exact 
and consistent interpretation of all the terms used in this 
description ; (Exod. xxiv. 9—1 1 ;) yet one thing is certain, 
—there was no visible representation of Deity ; they " saw 
no manner of similitude." (Deut, iv. 15.) This glorious 
revelation having terminated, Moses was called to go further 
up into the Mount, to the presence of the Divine Glory. He 
therefore commanded Aaron and the elders to return, and 
take the oversight of the people ; and, with Joshua, he 
ascended further up into the mountain. In the brevity 
of this part of the narrative some obscurity exists ; but 
the most probable interpretation appears to be, that Moses 
took Joshua with him until he reached that part of the 
Mount which was covered with the cloud, and that they tar* 
ried there six days together; after which, Jehovah called 
Moses to come up unto the seat of his glory ; Moses, leaving 
Joshua at this place, obeyed the call, and went up alone 
unto the Divine Presence, where he remained forty days. 
During this time, the Lord communicated to Moses the sub- 
fitance of that ecclesiastical economy which was intended to 
be the distinguishing feature of the Jewish nation. 

While Moses was thus engaged, the Israelites, (who from 
below saw the Mount enveloped in flame,) six weeks having 
elapsed since he had left them, began to despair of his return. 
They therefore assembled themselves together, and came to 
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Aaron, and urged him to make them " a god '' * to go 
before them. He, so far as the narrative informs ns, com- 
plied without remonstrance or hesitation ; and having ob- 
tuned their ornaments of gold, of this metal he made a 
molten calf, and built an altar, and proclaimed the following 
day as a feast unto Jehovah. On this occasion the people 
arose early, offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings ; 
and having " sat down to eat and to drink,'' they " rose up 
to play." (Exod. zxxii. 6.) 

There is perhaps no historical incident in the whole 
annals of the Hebrew nation which presents greater difficulties 
than this. As, however, the investigation of this subject 
belongs to the next chapter, it will be sufficient here to call 
attention to the astonishing fact, that while the awful voice 
of God, which had enjoined them not to make to themselves 
any graven image, and at the sound of which every heart 
had quailed, was stiU tingling in their ears, this flagrant act 
of transgression was perpetrated. 

The melancholy IntelligeDce of this great declension was 
communicated by God to Moses ; and he was sent down to 
them with the two tables of stone containing the law, the 
workmanship of God, in his hand. Having come down to 
the side of the Mount, where Joshua waited for him, he 
descended with him toward the congregation. As they 
went, they heard the sound of a tumult : this Joshua 
supposed to be the sound of war ; but Moses, divinely 
informed of what had taken place, corrected his error. Yet, 
although he had been so forewarned, and notwithstanding 
the great meekness of his temper, no sooner did Moses come 
near enough to see the golden calf, and the people dancing 
and singing before it, than, angry at this flagrant violation 
of divine law, he cast the tables from his hands, and brake 
them in pieces beneath the Mount. He then took the 
golden calf and burnt it in the fire, and ground it to powder, 
and mixed it with water, and made the children of Israel 
drink of it. After the destruction of the idol, he summoned 

* So Geddes, Booth, and Kosenkulleb render it. 
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those who Were on the Lord's side to attend him. All the 
Levites haying oheyed the call, he sent them throughout 
the camp to slay those who had heen most guilty in this 
transaction : and ahout three thousand men were then 
destroyed. 

Throughout the whole of this case, Moses acted in a 
manner the most noble that can be conceived. When Jeho* 
Tab threatened to destroy the Israehtes for their sin, and to 
make of him a great nation, the pious and patriotic man 
showed that his devotedness to God, and his love for his 
people, influenced him far above all personal or family consi- 
derations. He preferred the Divine Honour and Glory to any 
personal aggrandizement ; and was so deeply concerned for 
his offending brethren, that he never ceased to intercede on 
their behalf, until Jehovah graciously promised to continue 
unto them his presence as heretofore. 

The Lord having pardoned the sin of his people, Moses 
was again called up into the Mount with two new tables, on 
which he wrote the ten commandments from the dictation of 
God. On this occasion he received various other laws, and 
was favoured with a further and more glorious manifestation 
t>f Jehovah ; which had such an effect upon his countenance, 
that when he came down his face shone so brightly that 
Aaron and the elders feared to come near him, and he put 
on a veil while he conversed with them. On this second 
occasion also, Moses was in the Mount with Qod forty 
days. 

Immediately after his descent from Sinai the second time, 
Moses proceeded to carry into effect the divine commands 
respecting the ecclesiastical apparatus and polity, concern- 
ing all which he had been fully informed in the Mount. 
Although all the erections included in this scheme were 
temporary, and adapted to be taken down and carried 
from place to place, and then again to be raised as the 
camp was removed from one place to another; yet, when 
the numerous utensils and requisites are considered, — 
the preparation of the tabernacle and its court, the 
ai*k> and other provision for the mosit holy place, the 
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laver, altar, and other necessaries for sacrifice, ablution, and 
the various requirements of the ceremonial law ; the vest- 
ments, and other ornaments for the priests, — ^it will be ac- 
knowledged that the work was one of great extent and 
magnitude, especially when we remember that the people had 
just emerged from the most debasing slavery, and were 
locating temporarily in a desert. 

With respect to the necessary provision for the work, 
the sanctuary of God and its furniture were not to be 
made of common or mean materials. These emblems 
and figures of ''things in the heavens'' were to be 
composed of gold and silver : brass in abundance was re- 
quired, as well as various precious stones, valuable wood, 
costly yarns, skins, and numerous other articles. Tet the 
people possessed all that was necessary, and, when appealed 
to by Moses, gave wiUingly until every thing required for this 
great work was placed at the disposal of their chief. 

It may be desirable to form some idea of the value 
of these contributions. The particulars are generally 
stated, Exod. xxv. 3 — 7 ; and afterward more fully detailed, 
chap. XXXV. ; and the amount is also given as a whole, 
chap, xxxviii. 21, &c. From, these different ^accounts 
it appears, that half a shekel of silver was levied on every 
man above twenty years of age ; besides which, every one 
who was so inclined made voluntary offerings. Moses 
assembled the congregation, (xxxv. 4,) and mentioned what 
classes of articles would be needed for the work of the 
tabernacle ; and those persons who possessed any of the 
articles needed, offered liberally, so that more than enough 
was soon obtained, and Moses forbade any thing further to 
be brought, (xxxvi. 5 — 7.) The articles required varying 
considerably in character and value, there was room for 
almost every person to testify his zeal by some offering or 
other. The wealthy could bring precious stones and gold, 
while the poorer class might furnish the skins, and the hair of 
goats. The women, it appears, (xjxv. 26,) exerted themselves 
in spinning the goats' hair for the tent coverings, as women 
do to this day in the encampments of the Bedouin Arabs. 
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" The statement in chap, xzxviii. 24 — 31, is very valuable, 
as enabhng us to form some idea of the expense of this 
costly fabric. It is there said that the gold weighed 29 
talents and 730 shekels ; the silver, raised by a poll-tax of 
half a shekel, was 100 talents and 1,775 shekels ; and the 
brass, (more probably copper,) 70 talents and 2,400 shekels. 
This enables us to form the following calculation, estimating 
the talent of 3,000 shekels at 1521bs. troy weight : — 

Gold, at £4 per ounce £176,460 

Silver, at 6«. per ounce 37,721 17 6 

Brass (or copper) at la. 3d per lb. avoirdupois 138 6 

Total £213,320 3 6 



" Now we have to consider that this is the value of only 
the raw material of the metals employed in the structure of 
the tabernacle ; and when we add the value of the wood, 
the curtains, the dress of the high priest, with its breast- 
plate of precious stones, the dresses of the common priests, 
and the workmanship of the whole, it must be considered a 
moderate estimate if we regard the total expense of this 
fabric as not less than ^250,000." * 

In Western Asia at present the precious metals have a 
much higher actual value than in Europe. This might not 
have been the case in ancient times, when we are told that 
gold and silver abounded in Arabia and Egypt. Yet, how- 
ever this may be, the contribution of so much valuable 
metal, in addition to other costly benefactions, proves that 
the people possessed very considerable', ubstance. 

But the construction of the tabernacle, and of its various 
and costly furniture, not only shows the wealth of the Israel- 
ites ; it also proves that they possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of the useful and elegant arts. Making every allowance 
for the special inspiration of Bezaleel and Ahohab, who were 
thus qualified for devising curious works, and for working 
in gold, silver, and brass, and for cutting and setting pre- 
cious stones and carving in wood ; it must be evident to the 

* " Illustrated Commentary of the Old and New Testaments/' in 
loco. 
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most superficial reader, that the ordinary operations of 
working in wood and metals, of spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing, must have heen familiar to the people at large. All 
the handicraft arts must have heen practised ; and the com- 
munity who in the wilderness could execute such works 
must have heen qualified to take a respectahle position 
amongst the civilized nations of the earth. 

The commandments of Jehovah respecting the tahernacle 
and its furniture, and the appointment and consecration of 
the priests, having heen oheyed, and the sacred things having 
heen consecrated hy hlood, " Moses and Aaron went into the 
tahernacle of the congregation, and came out, and hlessed the 
people : and the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the 
people. And there came a fire out from hefore the Lord, 
and consumed upon the altar the burnt«offering and the fat : 
which when all the people saw, they shouted, and fell on 
their faces." (Lev. ix. 23, 24.) Thus was ohedience to the 
revealed will of God acknowledged and honoured. 

But, immediately after this, Nadab and Abihu, the sons of 
Aaron, proceeding to offer incense before the Lord in a. man- 
ner unauthorized by the statutes delivered to Moses, were 
struck dead by fire from Jehovah. Thus early did God 
guard his divinely-revealed economy from any human altera- 
tion or vain intrusion. 

The stay of the Israelites at Sinai terminated the first 
year of their sojourn in the wilderness ; and on the first 
month of the second year, the passover was re-appointed 
and observed. On the first day of the second month, Moses 
was commanded to take the number of the people. This 
led to a careful investigation into the pedigrees of the seve- 
ral families, and formed a sohd basis for the construction of 
future genealogical tables. 

The result of this census showed, that, after one year's 
journeying in the wilderness, the Israelites numbered 603,550 
men above twenty years of age, fit to go forth to war : a 
number, it should be observed, which entirely excludes the 
sons of Levi. This census led to a more strict arrangement 
of the several families, and a more orderly disposition of the 



whole body ; as the position of every tribe, and the name of 
the prince who was to rule over each, were divinely revealed 
to Moses, and recorded. 

On this occasion, also, the ^commendation of Jethro ap- 
pears to have been carried into effect ; and Moses appointed 
captains over thousands, and captains over hundreds, and 
captains over fifties, and captains over tens. These were to. 
hear complaints, arbitrate in disputes, and refer those which 
were too important or difficult for them to decide to the 
grade next above them, and, if necessary, to Moses himself. 
Thus was the host of Israel fully organized, and a regular 
gradation of officers established, which insured strict 
order, and, considering the character of their laws, moraUty 
also. 

All these arrangements having been effected, and the civil 
and ecclesiastical polity which God had appointed having 
been completed, as far as this could be done in the desert ; 
the cloud of the Divine Presence arose ft'om off the taber* 
nacle, and led the way to the wilderness of Paran. This being 
the appointed signal for journeying, the tents were imme^ 
diately struck, and the host of Israel left Sinai. 

The following was the order in which the tribes marched :— 
In the first place went the standard of the tribe of Judah 
under Nahshon, accompanied by the tribe of Issachar under 
Nethaneel, and the tribe of Zebulun under Eliab. 

Then followed the sons of Gershon and the sons of Merari, 
bearing the tabernacle. 

Next to these marched the tribe of Reuben with their 
standard under EUzur, with the tribe of Simeon under 
Shelumiel, and the tribe of Gad under Eliasaph. 

Following these came the Kohathites, bearing the sanc- 
tuary ; the order being for the Gershonites and Merarites to 
erect the tabernacle at the next encampment by the time 
these arrived. 

After these went the children of Ephraim with their stand- 
ard under Elishama, accompanied by the host of Manasseh 
under Gamaliel, and that of Benjamin under Abidan. 

The rear was made up of the tribe of Dan with its stand- 
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ard under Ahiezer, attended by Asher under Pagiel^ and 
Napbtali under Ahira. 

" Thus were the journeyings of the children of Israel accord- 
ing to their armies;'^ (Num. x. 28;) and thus regularly and 
orderly did this nation pass on their way through the desert. 

It is supposed that it was when commencing this journey 
from Siuai that Moses so earnestly entreated Hobab^ the son 
of his father-in-law, to accompany the people of Israel in 
their march. He at first declined, and Moses urged him 
still farther. Whether he persisted in his refusal or after- 
wards consented, we are not here informed ; but the subse- 
quent history shows that he accompanied the tribes of Israel.* 

When, by the rising of the cloud from the tabernacle, it 
was known that the camp was to remove, as soon as the 
whole people were ready, and the ark was carried forward, 
Moses stood and cried aloud, " Rise up. Lord, and let thine 
enemies be scattered ; and let them that hate thee flee before 
thee." And when the cloud stayed, to mark out an encamp- 
ment, he said, '* Return, Lord, unto the many thousands 
of Israel." (Num. x. 35, 36.) 

On the cloud's resting in the wilderness of Paran, the 
people complained. We are not told what was the cause of 
these complaints ; but they provoked the Lord to anger, so 
that he sent a fire among them, which destroyed many, and 
which was only stayed by the earnest prayer of Moses. 
Therefore was the name of this encampment called Taberah. 

Soon afterward, the people, incited by the clamours of the 
mixed multitude that went up with them out of Egypt, mur- 
mured against God and against Moses, saying, they loathed 
the manna, and were quite dried up for want of better food ; 
that they remembered with strong desire the flesh, fish, and 
vegetables of Egypt ; and could not endure the restrictions 
under which they were now placed. And they wept aloud. 
Baying, "Who shall give us flesh to eat?" (Num. xi. 4.) 

This conduct was highly displeasing to God, and it affected 
Moses in an unusual manner ; so that he cried unto the Lord 

* See Shuckford, vol. ii. p. 136, notes 
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in the language of the most bitter grief : " Have I conceived 
all this people ? have I begotten them, that thou shouldest 
say unto me. Carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing father 
beareth the sucking child, unto the land which thou swarest 
unto their fathers? Whence should I have flesh to give 
unto all this people ? for they weep unto me, saying, Give 
us flesh, that we may eat. I am not able to bear all this 
people alone, because it is too heavy for me. And if thou 
deal thufl with me, kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I 
have found favour in thy sight ;* and let me not see my 
wretchedness." (Num. id. 12 — 15.) 

Moses was not afraid of the wrath of the king of Egypt ; 
but the tears of his people entirely subdued him, and he 
chose death rather than life. The Lord then commanded 
him to " gather seventy men of the elders of Israel unto the 
tabernacle of the congregation." And, further, the Lord 
said, " Say thou unto the people. Sanctify yourselves against 
to-morrow, and ye shall eat flesh. Ye shall not eat one day, 
nor two days, nor five days, neither ten days, nor twenty 
days; but even a whole month." (Verses 16 — 20.) 

This announcement appears to have taken Moses by sur- 
prise ; for he said in reply, *• The people, among whom I 
am, are six hundred thousand footmen; and thou hast said, 
I will give them flesh, that they may eat a whole month. 
Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for them, to suffice 
them ? And the Lord said unto Moses, Is the Lord's hand 
waxed short?" (Verses 21 — 23.) 

The whole of this case shows how fully the government of 
this people, and all the necessary provision for them, were 
under the immediate direction of God. With all the wisdom 
and experience of Moses, he could not conceive the possibility 
of such a course being adopted. But aU this was done. The 
seventy elders were selected, anS commanded to repair to the 
tabernacle of the congregation ; when the Spirit of the Lord 
descended upon those who were present, and they prophesied. 
It is also worthy of observation, that the same gift was com- 
municated to two of these, Eldad and Medad, who, although 
named, did not appear at the door of the tabernacle. Joshua, 
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seeing this, and regarding it as a slight pat upon Moses, inas* 
much as they had not complied with his direction, cried, ** My 
lord Moses, forhid them." But this interference only served 
to elicit from this man of God the noble reply, "Enyiest thou 
for my sake ? Would God that all the Lord's people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put his Spirit upon 
them!" (Verses 28, 29.) 

This case deserves more serious attention than it has 
usually received. Prior to this, every necessary arrangement 
had been made for the 'government and direction of this 
immense host: organization, civil polity, even ecclesiastical 
order, could do no more. Yet Moses felt the overwhelming 
burden of the whole people, and was sinking under the 
weight of their care. And how did Jehovah meet the case ? 
By a rehgious provision. He gave unto seventy men the 
spirit of prophecy, and thus endued them with Divine Power 
to uphold his honour, and communicate his will to the 
masses of the people : and, what is worthy of observation, 
this was done in a manner which proved that a breach of 
order, though not commended, did not obstruct the course 
of this spiritual gift, nor lead Moses to condemn the exercise 
of it under those circumstances. 

The predicted supply of flesh was also given; for the 
Lord sent forth a wind, which brought up an immense num* 
ber of quails from the sea ; and the people stood up all that day, 
and the night, and the following day, and secured an ample 
provision. But though the Lord condescended thus to comply 
with their request, he at the same time manifested his anger 
against their carnal lusting ; for while they were eating in 
the most eager, and perhaps ravenous, manner, the Lord 
smote the people with a very great plague, and many of 
them died ; and he called the name of that place Eibroth- 
hattaavah, or " the graves of lust," because there they buried 
the people that lusted. This plague having ceased, the 
people journeyed from thence to Hazeroth. This appears to 
have been in the direct route to Canaan. 

At this station, also, the Hebrew leader had to sustain a 
very severe trial and opposition. Here ** Miriam and Aaron 
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gpake against Moses because of the Ethiopian woman whom 
he had married." (Num. xii. 1.) This, however, appears to 
have been only the ostensible cause of the quarrel ; for we 
are told that, instead of confining their complaint to this 
point, they said, " Hath the Lord indeed spoken only by 
Moses ? hath he not spoken also by us ?" (verse 2 :) language 
which shows that Aaron and his sister had given way to 
jealous feeling respecting the position and influence of their 
brother. Nothing could be more likely to defeat the pur« 
poses of Providence than this unnatural opposition to the 
divinely-appointed leader of Israel. It is therefore said, in 
the most expressive language, that 'Hhe Lord heard it." 
He did not leave his servant to defend himself : he heard it, 
and came down in the pillar of the cloud, and stood in the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and suddenly 
summoned Moses, Aaron, and Miriam to stand before him. 
The Lord then said, that he had never revealed his will to 
either of them, or to any others, in so extraordinary a man- 
ner as he had to Moses, and that therefore they ought to 
have b^en afraid to speak against and contradict him. And 
in order most e£fectually to justify Moses to the whole con- 
gregation, Miriam was struck with leprosy, and ordered to 
be put out of the camp for seven days. After which, in 
answer to the prayer of her brother, she was restored. 

This circumstance was not only a great personal affliction 
to Moses : * it was also regarded as a pubUc calamity, and 
the journeying of the people was consequently suspended until 
Miriam was again received into the camp. Afterward the 
host of Israel went to Rithmah or Kadesh-Barnea. This 
station was in the Desert of Paran, some distance to the 
south of Beersheba, and, consequently, on the borders of 
Palestine.f When the congregation had reached this en- 
campment, the Lord commanded Moses to select a person of 
distinction from each of the tribes, and to send these twelve 
men to search out the land of Canaan, and to bring him a 
report of its strength or weakness, riches or poverty ; whe- 

* See note I, p. 116. f See note J, p. 117. 
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ther it was pastoral, or filled with cities and towns ; and of 
the character and nnmbers of its inhabitiAits. These men, 
having been appointed to this duty, proceeded on their jour- 
ney. We are not informed of the exact time when this took 
place ; but as we are told that it was in " the time of the 
first ripe grapes," (Num. xiii. 20,) it is sufficiently evident 
that the spies were sent out in the latter part of July, in the 
second year of the sojourn in the wilderness, and, conse- 
quently, between sixteen and seventeen months after the 
exodus. This season appears to have been the time ap* 
pointed by God, for the accomplishment of their journey, 
and for the purposes of their religious instruction and dis^ 
cipHne. When the Lord brought them out of Egypt, he 
could have led them from Suez over the Isthmus, and 
through the Desert to Gaza in a few days. But this was not 
the divine purpose.* The principal object of Jehovah, in 
this journey of the Hebrews, was not to get them by 
the shortest route over the intermediate space, and to 
place them in possession of Palestine in the shortest period 
of time. The same power which provided them water and 
manna,. and which gave them Jericho, would have effected all 
this very speedily. But the divine purpose embraced objects 
iar beyond these temporal circumstances, and was opposed 
by obstacles infinitely greater than the difficulties of the 
passage through the wilderness, or the martial power of the 
Canaanites. The Israelites had been elected as the peculiar 
people of God ; they had to be prepared for this vocation. 
It was necessary, therefore, that they should receive an entire 
rehgious economy by special revelation from heaven; and 
their sojourn in the wilderness affi)rded ample opportunity 
for this. It was also essential that the Israelites should be 
made practically acquainted with the duties which the theo- 
cratic government under which they were placed imposed 
upon them. They had to learn obedience to God, to acquire 
a strong and steady trust in him ; and that not only in what 
is usually regarded as a religious sense, such as receiving the 

* See note K, p. 117. 
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doctrines of revealed truth, and submitting to their influence ; 
they were called to obey God, and trust in him, as their King 
and earthly Governor. The wants to which they were sub- 
jected in the wilderness, and the means by which they had 
been supplied; the dangers of their way, and the manner 
in which they had been averted ; were adapted to this end, 
and should have disciplined the Hebrew mind into an intelli- 
gent and entire submission to the will of God. 

It appears, also, that, in the estimation of Jehovah, these 
opportunities, influences, and interpositions ought to have 
been sufficient for this purpose. He who fully knew their 
mental and moral condition on leaving Egypt, and who 
exactly comprehended their destiny and their duty, saw that 
the means which had been employed should have prepared 
them for entering into the promised possession, and for 
rising to the dignity of their glorious vocation. And it will 
be perceived that the mode adopted in selecting and sending 
the twelve chieftains, to go and see the country, was ex- 
actly adapted to test the Hebrew people in respect of this 
important point, — to bring out distinctly and decisively the 
fact, whether they had so subjected themselves to the Divine 
Will, as to have obtained that preparation of mind which 
the gracious dealings of God were calculated and intended 
to produce. 

According to the instructions which they had received, 
the twelve men who were sent to spy out the land journeyed 
through the country for forty days ; and when they returned 
they said, " We came unto the land whither thou sen test us, 
and surely it floweth with milk and honey ; and this is the 
fruit of it." (Presenting a cluster of grapes which they had 
cut down at Eshcol, and carried between two of them on a 
staflF.) " Nevertheless the people be strong that dwell in the 
land, and the cities are walled, and very great." (Num. xiii. 
27, 28.) Thus did the spies discourage the people ; for they 
said that the men of the land were giants; "and we were 
in our own sight as grass-hoppers, and so we were in their 
sight." (Verse 33.) So strong and general was the im- 
pression which this report produced, that, notwithstanding 
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the efforts of Caleb and Joshua, who earnestly declared that 
if they marched at once on the country, they would certainly 
be able to take possession of it, the whole congregation 
rebelled against God, proposed to elect a captain to take 
them back to Egypt, and even threatened to stone Caleb 
and Joshua, because they dissented from the report of their 
companions. So fierce was this rebellion, that it was only 
stayed by the appearance of the glory of the Lord in the 
tabernacle of the congregation. On this occasion, again, 
Jehovah threatened to disinherit and destroy the whole people, 
and to make of Moses a greater nation. But Moses repeated 
his supplication for Israel, basing his prayer on a deep 
regard for the Divine Honour : he was heard, and his prayer 
granted ; the people were pardoned ; but this irrevocable 
sentence was pronounced on them, — that of a]l the men 
who were twenty years old and upwards on their leaving 
Egypt, none should enter into Canaan except Caleb and 
Joshua ; that, as they wished they had been slain in the 
wilderness, so their carcases should fall in the wilderness ; 
that their children, of whom they had spoken, as being 
made a prey, should go up and possess the good land which 
Grod had promised to their fathers ; and that, for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness should be protracted to forty years. As a proof of 
the anger of God, and an earnest of his inflexible purpose, 
those ten men of the spies, who had contributed to produce 
this discontent, and to foster this rebellion, were immedi- 
ately destroyed by a plague from the Lord, and Joshua and 
Caleb alone survived of the twelve. 

In this conduct of the spies and the people, there is 
ample proof of the unfaithfulness, the practical infideUty, 
of Israel. Notwithstanding the miracles which they had 
witnessed, and even in the presence of the fact that they, 
their wives, and their children were miraculously fed with 
manna from heaven every day, they could not trust God for 
the accomplishment of his word. If the pious reasonings 
and earnest exhortations of Joshua and Caleb are excepted, 
we do not And in the statement of the other spies, or in the 
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lamentation of the people, any believing reference to God. 
" We be not able to go up against the people ; for they are 
stronger than we," (Num. xiii. 31,) is the infidel opinion 
which is the ground of all their fear and rebellion. They did 
not take God and his covenant mercy into the account, and 
therefore proved that they did not really regard themselves 
as his, so as to trust fuUy in his manifested goodness, wis- 
dom, and power. ^ 

This unfaithfulness sealed the fate of a generation of 
Hebrews, induced a painful wandering of thirty-eight years 
longer in the wilderness, and thus threw into the distance 
the fulfilment of God's covenant promise. 

A further illustration of the dark and sceptical character 
of the Hebrew mind at this time, is found in their conduct 
immediately after the Lord had declared that these men 
should not enter into the Land of Promise, but wander 
in the wilderness the remainder of their lives. They im- 
mediately resolved, in defiance of this purpose, to invade 
the Canaanites : a proof that a faithless distrust of God, and 
an extravagant self-confidence, proceed from the same cause. 
Although Moses earnestly dissuaded them from their pur- 
pose, and remained in the camp, a multitude of them set 
out on this expedition. But, as might have been expected, 
they were met by an armed body of Canaanites and Ama* 
lekites, who " smote them, and discomfited them, even unto 
Hormah." (Num. xiv. 45.) 

Soon after this defeat, and perhaps^ in part at least, 
the result of the disappointment and morbid feeling which 
these circumstances occasioned, another and very formidable 
rebellion was raised against the authority of God, and the 
administration of his servant Moses. 

The leaders of this movement were Korah, of the tribe of 
Levi, and Dathan and Abiram, of the tribe of Reuben. 
" They rose up before Moses, with certain of the children of 
Israel, two hundred and fifty princes of the assembly, 
feimous in the congregation, men of renown. And they 
gathered themselves together against Moses and against 
AaroUi and said unto them, Ye take too much upon you, see- 
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ing all the congregation are holy, every one of them, and 
the Lord is among them : wherefore then lift ye up your- 
selves above the congregation of the Lord?*' (Num. xvi. 
2, 3.) Upon hearing this, Moses fell on his face ; and 
having obtained, in answer to prayer, direction from God, 
he addressed Korah and all his company, saying, " Even to- 
morrow the Lord will show who are his, and who is holy. 
This do ; Take you censers, Korah, and all his company ; 
and put fire therein, and put incense in them before the 
Lord to-morrow : and it shall be that the man whom the 
Lord doth choose, he shall be holy : ye take too much upon 
you, ye sons of Levi." (Verses 5 — 7.) After some further 
expostulation with them, Moses sent to call Dathan and 
Abiram ; but they refused, and in most violent terms charged 
Moses with having brought the people out of a land of plenty, 
to kill them in the wilderness ; alleging that he had vio- 
lated aU the promises which he had made, of bringing them 
into a better land ; that his object was to put out their eyes ; 
and that he treated them as though they were utterly igno- 
rant, and fit only to be the creatures of his will. 

Taking this conspiracy as a whole, it was undoubtedly 
the most formidable of all those by which the administra- 
tion of Moses had been opposed ; and being raised just 
after the people had been doomed to wander nearly forty 
years longer in the wilderness, and when, in consequence, 
gloomy discontent sat brooding on the public mind, it was 
likely to exercise a most pernicious influence, and to be 
productive of results the most injurious. All these cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary that it should be sud- 
denly and signally defeated by Divine Power. And so it 
was : for, on the morrow, when the two hundred and fifty 
men appeared at the door of the tabernacle with censers and 
incense, and Dathan, Abiram, and their company stood in 
their tents, Moses, having made supphcation for the congre- 
gation, and having obtained directions £rom God, com- 
manded all the people to separate themselves from the com- 
pany of Dathan and Abiram. " And Moses said. Hereby 
ye shall know that the Lord hath sent me to do aU these 
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works ; for I have not done them of my own mind. If 
these men die the common death of all men> or if they be 
▼isited after the visitation of all men ; then the Lord hath 
not sent me. But if the Lord make a new thing, and the 
,^ earth open her mouth, and swallow them up, with all that 

appertain unto them, and they go down quick into the pit ; 
then ye shall understand that these men have provoked the 
Lord." (Verses 28—30.) 

This was a bold and noble assertion of divine approval, 
and placed his claims before the whole congregation subject 
to an immediate and infallible test. Jehovah affirmed the 
divine vocation of his servant ; for when Moses had just 
finished his address, and whilst Dathan and Abiram stood 
with all their company in the doors of their tents, in 
defiance of his authority, the earth suddenly opened, 
and they and their tents, and all that they had, went down 
into the pit; and the earth closed over them, and they 
were blotted out from the number of mankind, and 
known no more upon earth. Meanwhile a fire came 
forth from the Lord, and slew the two hundred and fifty 
men that bore censers. Thus did both sections of this 
rebellious conspiracy meet a punishment instant, miraculous, 
and overwhelming. 

Yet, notwithstanding this display of Divine Power, "on 
the morrow aU the congregation gathered themselves 
together, and again murmured against Moses and against 
Aaron, saying. Ye have killed the people of the Lord.'* 
This provoked the anger of the Lord, and Moses and Aaron 
fell on their faces before him ; and the glory of the Lord 
was seen in the door of the tabernacle. And Moses called 
Aaron, and commanded him to take his censer, and put fire 
therein from the altar, and put on incense, and go quickly 
unto the congregation, and make an atonement for the peo- 
ple ; for he perceived that wrath was gone forth from the 
Lord, and that the plague was begun. Aaron did so, and 
ran into the midst of the people, and stood between the 
living and the dead, and the plague was stayed ; and there 
died of the people on this occasion, besides those who 
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perished on the preceding day, fourteen thousand and seven 
hundred persons. 

These terrible judgments appear to have had their desired 
effect. The rebellious spirit of the people was subdued, and 
they saw that they had no alternative but to submit to the 
authority of the Lord, and the direction of his servant. But 
to settle for ever the question of the divine appointment of 
the Aaronic priesthood, the Lord commanded the people, 
through Moses, to select a prince from every tribe of Israel, 
and to require every one of them to write his name upon his 
rod, and these rods were laid up before the Lord in the 
tabernacle of witness ; Moses assuring all the people, at the 
same time, that the Lord had said, " The man's rod, whom 
I shall choose, shall blossom." On the morrow, Moses went 
into the tabernacle and took the rods, and brought them 
forth. Every one knew his rod from his name being 
written on it, and, lo, Aaron's rod had blossomed, and 
brought forth almonds. The divine choice being thus made 
manifest, Aaron's rod was again returned to the tabernacle 
of witness, as a testimony of this fact to future gainsayers. 

From that day we hear no more of the Israelites for 
nearly thirty-eight years. During all this time they were led 
up and down in the wilderness, sometimes approaching the 
Bed Sea, at others coming nearer to Canaan, until we again 
find them at this same station, Eadesh-Bamea. No sooner 
had they arrived here than we are informed of the death of 
Miriam, who was buried at this place.* Here also the 
people were distressed for want of water, and complained to 
Moses in very violent language. Moses and Aaron went to 
the door of the tabernacle, and the glory of the Lord 
appeared unto them; and the Lord spake unto Moses, say- 
ing, " Take the rod, and gather thou the assembly together, 
thou, and Aaron thy brother, and speak ye unto the rock 
before their eyes ; and it shall give forth his water, and thou 
Bhalt bring forth to them water out of the rock: so thou 
ihalt give the congregation and their beasts drink.'' (Num. 

♦ See note L, p. 117. 
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XX. 8.) It is necessary to pay very particular attention to 
the terms of this passage, inasmuch as it was in consequence 
of some crime or disobedience, committed in this instance, 
that Moses and Aaron were not permitted to enter into the 
promised land. Having received this command, "Moses 
took the rod from before the Lord, as he commanded him. 
And Moses and Aaron gathered the congregation together 
before the rock, and he said unto them, Hear now, ye 
rebels ; must we fetch you water out of this rock ? And 
Moses lifted up his hand, and with his rod he smote the 
rock twice : and the water came out abundantly, and the 
congregation drank, and their beasts also. And the Lord 
spake unto Moses and Aaron, Because ye believed me not, 
to sanctify me in the eyes of the children of Israel, therefore 
ye shall not bring this congregation into the land which I 
have given them." (Num. xx. 9 — 12.) 

The concluding words of the last sentence are certainly 
deeply affecting. That Moses and Aaron, who had done so 
much, and suffered so greatly, for the accomplishment of this 
object ; that Moses who, in the most generous and self- 
denying spirit, had renounced all personal aggrandizement 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the Divine Will con- 
cerning this people ; that he, and Aaron, the first high 
priest, should not be permitted to enter Canaan, but be 
judicially cut off in the wilderness, is a fact which strikingly 
exhibits the perfect holiness and inflexible justice of God. 

Whatever was the precise nature of the transgression * 
committed by Moses and Aaron, at this place, and for which 
they were thus doomed, it in no wise affected their official 
position or authority. Moses still retained the direction of 
public affairs, and was favoured with the same intimate 
intercourse with Jehovah, and Aaron still officiated as high 
priest in the sacred services of the sanctuary. 

While the Israelites were encamped at Kadesh, Moses 
cent messengers to the king of Edom, requesting him to 
grant them a peaceable passage through his territory, pro- 
mising to do no injury, but to pay for whatever they 

* See note M, p. 118. 
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required ; and urging the request on the ground of their 
family relationship, and the severe sujOferings they had en- 
dured, which are spoken of as well known to the Edomites. 
But the king of Edom refused, and marched a strong body 
of men to the frontier, to resist the attempt in case it should 
be made. This refusal was a bitter disappointment to Israel. 

It appears that at this time it was known to be the pur- 
pose of their heavenly Guide, not to bring them into Canaan 
from the south, where they would immediately have to 
encounter all the difficulty of the hill-country of Hebron, 
and the martial power of the Philistines ; but to give them 
an entrance into the country from the east, which would afford 
them great advantage in their first aggressive operations. 

In all probability it was this prohibition to enter Canaan 
from the south, which deterred the Israelites from punishing 
Arad, king of a Canaanitish nation, when about this time he 
came out and fought against Israel, and took some of them 
prisoners ; contenting themselves with vowing to destroy this 
people utterly at a future period. 

As the country of Edom consisted chiefly of a long narrow 
ndge of hills extending from the mountains of Moab at the 
south-east comer of Palestine, to the very borders of Ezion- 
gaber on the eastern head of the Red Sea, it stood directly 
in the way of the Israelites. If, in compliance with their 
request, they had been allowed to march through the Wady 
El-6huweir, a narrow defile which, running east and west» 
quite divides the mountain chain between Bozrah and Mount 
Hor,* or by any other passage, a few hours would have 
transported them from the wilderness west of Idumea to the 
borders of the Great Desert which lay to the east of it, where 
they would be very near the place from whence they were 
to begin to take possession of the land. The cruel refusal 
of Edom, therefore, compelled them to travel along the 
eastern border of Idumea to Ezion-gaber, and then, turning 
round the end of the mountain ridge, to return on the east 
side to the land of Moab. This was their only course^ and 

* KoBiKsoN, vol ii. p. 551 ; and Wilson's Map of Sinai and Arabia. 
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it was taken ; they had therefore '' to compass the land of 
Edom." 

While porsoing this journey, they halted at Mount Hor, 
where Aaron died. This event took place hy the immediate 
appointment of God. Moses, Aaron, and Eleazar his son, 
were even commanded to go up into the Mount. There 
Moses, hy divine command, stripped off Aaron's sacerdotal 
garments, and put them on Eleazar. And Aaron died there 
on the Mount, heing one hundred and twenty-three years 
old ; and the congregation mourned for him thirty days. 

From Mount Hor the host of Israel went to Zalmonah. (Num. 
xxxiii. 41 .) It was here probahly* that " the soul of the people 
was much discouraged because of the way," (Num. xxi. 4,) and 
they spake against God and against Moses. The immediate 
cause of this sin might have been their present apparently 
unnecessary toil. As God had prohibited their making any 
aggression upon Edom, and had not interfered by his own 
power to enable them to cross this narrow territory, so it 
might have been imagined, that when they reached the 
borders of Canaan, he might also be unable or unwilhng to 
put them in possession of the country. These unbeHeving 
thoughts, excited by the difficulties of the way, provoked 
them to rebellion. It is worthy of remark, that, although 
the sin of Israel was of the same kind in their several rebel- 
lions, yet the mode of punishment is constantly varied, to 
show that these inflictions came immediately from Gt)d, and 
did not arise out of the natural difficulties of their way. On 
this occasion '' the Lord sent fiery serpents among the peo* 
pie, and they bit the people; and much people of Israel 
died.'' (Num. xxi. 6.) This chastisement brought them to 
a sense of their sin ; and, when thus humbled, Moses prayed 
for them, and was divinely directed to make a serpent of 
brass, and set it on a pole, that every bitten Hebrew, looking 
upon this brasen serpent, might be healed. Thus were the 
people delivered from this plague.f 

From Zalmonah they journeyed, making a temporary halt 

♦ Townsbnd's "Arrangement." f See note N, p. 118. 
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at several unimportant stations, until they had completely 
rounded the territory of Edom, and reached the eastern 
frontier of the land of Moab. Being forbidden to molest 
the descendants of Lot, they continued their course until 
they had reached the border of Moab to the north, which is 
thus described by the sacred writer : " From thence they 
removed, and pitched on the other side of Arnon, which is 
in the wilderness that cometh out of the coasts of the 
Amorites : for Arnon is the border of Moab, between Moab 
and the Amorites.*' (Num. xxi. 13.) This statement clearly 
defines the position of the Israelites at that moment. They 
had passed Edom and Moab by travelling northward through 
the desert on their eastern frontier until thev had crossed 
the Arnon, a small river that ran from the east toward the 
west, falling into the Dead Sea, and separating the land of 
Moab from that of the Amorites. This encampment was 
therefore at the north-east comer of the country occupied by 
the Amorites, on the east bank of the Jordan. 

From this place Moses sent a message to the king of the 
Amorites, requesting a peaceable passage through his terri- 
tory, and engaging to do no harm to persons or property. 
This request was refused, as it had been by the king of 
Edom ; and Sihon king of the Amorites gathered all his 
people together, and came out to resist Israel. On this 
occasion it was impossible to avoid a conflict ; for this was 
one of the nations which the promise of God had mentioned 
by name, as destined to be cast out before the Israelites, and 
their land given to them for a possession. Beside this, 
the district lay so directly between the Israelites and Canaan, 
that it might be regarded as the key to the whole country. 
Here, therefore, Moses had, for the first time, to lead his 
people into martial contest for the possession of a part of 
the land which the Lord had promised to give to the house 
of Jacob. The result proved the faithfulness of Jehovah: 
the Amorites with their king were completely defeated and 
utterly destroyed. Having taken possession of Heshbon, 
the city of Sihon, and its villages, Moses marched against 
another king of the same nation, Og, who reigned in Bashan. 
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He was a man of giant stature, and came with his army, 
and fought with Israel ; but he, also, and his sons, and his 
people, fell before Israel : so the Hebrews took possession of 
all the lands of the Amorites on the east side of Jordan.'*' 

After the Israelites had obtained these victories, and were 
encamped by the river Jordan, and Moses was employed in 
making arrangements for the regulation and security of the 
recent conquest, the Hebrews were subjected to a series 
of observations, which, in their object and results, form 
a most remarkable portion of the history. The Moabites, 
although Israel had left them unmolested, had seen with 
deep interest how suddenly and completely the Amorites 
had been destroyed, and were greatly alarmed lest they 
should be the next victims of their fearful power. Under 
the influence of this apprehension, Balak, king of Moab, 
hoping thereby to obtain an increase of strength or confi- 
dence, sent messengers to Balaam, a very celebrated Gentile 
prophet or diviner of Mesopotamia, requesting that he would 
come and exercise his divination against Israel, and pro- 
nounce a malediction upon them. After having twice refused, 
Balaam at length accompanied Balak's messengers to Moab ; 
where, notwithstanding the object of his mission was the 
very reverse, he, at various places, and in language of un- 
equalled sublimity, delivered a series of prophecies exhibiting 
the power, glory, and prosperity which Israel should attain 
under the fostering care of Jehovah.f 

But although the predictions of Balaam were all decidedly 
favourable to Israel, he appears to have given advice to the 
king, which, when carried into effect, had nearly been 
fatal to the house of Jacob. It seems, from aU that holy 
scripture has said on this subject, that Balaam, having 
assured Balak of the certain success which should attend the 
progress of the Israelites, advised him to promote matrimo- 
nial connexions between the women of Moab and the men of 
Israel. Whether the design or foresight of the prophet 

* See note O, p. 118. 

+ The case of Balaam will be fully considered in " The History and 
Beligion of the Gentile Nations." 
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extended beyond this measure, as a means of warding off 
any warlike invasion of Moab, we cannot say; but the 
results far outstepped all that was merely prudential and 
politic in this proposal. The women of Moab freely met the 
men of Israel; a scandalous and guilty intercourse soon 
prevailed to a great extent ; and this, we are told, led to the 
Israelites sacrificing to Baal-peor, and joining in the impure 
rites of his worship. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the complete or- 
ganization which existed among the people at this time, such 
practices should have been allowed to prevail to a great 
extent, without any effort to check their progress. It would 
seem as if the rulers of Israel had been carried away by this 
delusion ; and hence, when Jehovah interposed, he com- 
manded Moses to " take all the heads of the people, and 
hang them up before the Lord." (Num. xxv. 4.) Whilst 
the necessary investigation was being made, and Moses was 
saying unto the judges of Israel, ** Slay ye every one his 
men that were joined unto Baal-peor," and the serious part 
of the congregation were weeping before the tabernacle on 
account of this sin, a prince of Israel, Zimri, of the tribe of 
Simeon, was seen leading a princess of Midian into his tent. 
Fired with zeal for the cause of the God of Israel, Phinehas, 
the grandson of Aaron, seized a javelin, followed them into 
the tent, and slew them there. This act of righteous zeal 
stayed the plague which had gone out from the wrath of the 
Lord, and which had already destroyed twenty-four thousand 
men. 

Immediately after this event, the Lord commanded Moses 
to take the number of the people, according to the same rule 
which had been followed on preceding occasions; namely, 
by taking account of all males from twenty years old and 
upwards, — all that were able to go forth to war. From 
this inquiry it appeared, that the total of the able-bodied 
adult males was 601,730, being 1,820 less than they num- 
bered thirty-eight years before.* Such was the result of 

♦ See note P, p. 119. 
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the repeated rebellions and iniquities of this people. But 
for the loss by the plague in the sin of Baal-peor, instead 
of this decrease there would have been an increase of more 
than twenty-two thousand men. The numbers given in 
these different accounts afford important information upon 
one point of great consequence. Considering the previous 
rapid multipHcation of the Hebrew people, it might have 
been supposed, had not this information been given, that 
the Israehtes, when they left Egypt, were not sufficiently 
numerous and powerful to subdue Canaan, and that it 
required the added increase of another generation to enable 
them to effect its subjugation. The result of these two 
numberings dissipates the delusion, and shows that when 
the land was actually subdued, Israel was numerically less 
than when at Sinai. Sin never imparted strength to 
Israel. 

It is also worthy of observation that the number of fami- 
hes given in this census is fifty-seven ; to which if we add 
Jacob and his sons, we have seventy, the exact number that 
went down into Egypt. 

Soon after this census, the Lord commanded Moses to 
ascend Mount Abarim, and from thence view the land which 
he had promised to give for an inheritance unto Israel, 
assuring him at the same time that, after he had been thus 
far gratified, he should be gathered unto his people, as 
Aaron his brother had been gathered ; because they had 
both sinned against God in the wilderness of Zin. 

Few scenes in history are more interesting than this ; and 
seldom do we see human nature presented to our view, 
invested with more real grace and dignity. Although to 
Moses especially it must have been an object of paramount 
interest and importance to see his people take possession of 
the land of promise, yet, when this man of God heard the 
fiat which destroyed all these hopes, and consigned him to 
an obscure grave in the wilderness, no murmur escaped his 
hps : he did not deprecate his doom, or suppUcate a reversal 
of his sentence. Nor does this silence arise from a con- 
founded mind, or a paralysed intellect bending beneath the 
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weight of his fate and his years. His spirit is still active, 
his judgment retains its strength, his soul is as ardent as 
ever ; but, even here, all these are called into hvely exercise, 
not for himself, but for his people. On hearing the man- 
date of Heaven, Moses gave utterance to the following earnest 
and important prayer : '^ Let the Lord, the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, set a man over the congregation, vrhich 
may go out before them, and which may go in before them, 
and which may lead them out, and which may bring them 
in ; that the congregation of the Lord be not as sheep which 
have no shepherd." (Num. zxvii. 16, 17.) Here is the 
same loftiness of spirit, rising high above every selfish consi- 
deration, the same zeal for the honour of God, the same 
devoted concern for the welfare of his people, which had 
heretofore marked his entire public character. We may 
wade through many foHos of history and biography, nar- 
rating the mighty deeds of warriors, statesmen, and pro- 
fessed patriots, before we find another case equal to it in 
interest. 

The supplication of Moses was heard ; and Joshua, who 
had already distinguished himself on several occasions, was 
appointed to be the future leader of the Israelitish host. 
Moses was commanded to carry this appointment into effect 
in the most formal manner. Joshua was set before the 
high priest in the presence of the whole congregation ; when 
Moses laid his hands on him, and delivered a charge to him 
suited to the importance of the occasion ; and Joshua was 
then declared to have access unto God by the ministry of the 
priest through Urim and Thummim. Thus was Joshua 
pubHcly recognised as the successor of Moses in the govern- 
ment of Israel. 

Soon after this appointment, Moses was commanded to 
attack and destroy the Midianites. For this service twelve 
thousand men were selected, one thousand from each tribe. 
Phinehas, the son of the high priest, with the ^' holy instru- 
ments and trumpets," attended the expedition. The name 
of the military commander is not mentioned, — most proba- 
bly it was Joshua; but the case is represented as if the 
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whole business was conducted under the immediate direction 
and authority of God. 

The result of this expedition was the entire destruction of 
the MidianiteSy none of the people being preserved alive, 
but female children and virgins. The booty was immense, 
and was divided into two equal parts, those who went to the 
war taking one, and the rest of the congregation the other. 
The whole was subjected to a tax in favour of the sanctuary 
and the Levites, the soldiers being required to present a 
five-hundredth part of their portion, and the people a fiftieth 
of theirs. Besides this, the miscellaneous booty was so 
great, that the captains of thousands, and the captains of 
hundreds, when they mustered the army on their return 
from the expedition, and found that they had not lost one 
man, presented a further offering to the Lord, of jewels of 
gold, chains, bracelets, ear-rings, &c., amounting in all to 
16,750 shekels, or about j837>869 sterling. 

One circumstance is distinctly noticed by the sacred 
historian in connexion with this case, which must not be 
overlooked. Balaam the prophet was slain in this war. 
Being with the Midianites, he perished in the destruction : 
a fearful proof that divine gifts and good desires do not 
always lead to a happy end. 

By these warlike operations the Israelites had obtained 
possession of a very important district on the east bank of 
the Jordan. This induced the tribe of Reuben and the tribe 
of Gad to apply to Moses for leave to settle in this country ; 
which, on condition that their fighting men should still con- 
tinue with the main body of the army until all the tribes 
had obtained possession of the country, was granted. These 
tribes, together with the half-tribe of Manasseh, therefore, 
built towns for their residence, and made folds for their 
cattle. These were the last public operations over which 
Moses presided. From this period the man of God appears 
to have devoted himself exclusively to the spiritual duties of 
his office, by impressing on the hearts of the Israelites a 
deep sense of their obligation to keep the commandments of 
God, and by persuading them that this was not only their 
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dut7» but that all their personal happiness, and all their 
national honour and prosperity, depended on their fidelity to 
the covenant of Jehovah. 

Perhaps no man was ever placed in a position so exciting, 
important, and responsible as that in which Moses stood at 
this juncture ; and we have nothing in the whole history of 
the world more noble and effective than his language and 
deportment on this occasion. 

He had renounced all the riches, honours, and pleasures of 
Egypt, and associated himself with a poor, oppressed, and 
despised people. As their leader, he had brought them out of 
Egypt, and for forty years had directed their various move- 
ments in the wilderness. The object and end of all this was 
the possession of Canaan ; and they had now arrived at the 
border of this country, had subdued several hostile tribes, 
and taken possession of a part of the country. The reward 
of forty years' incessant toil was now within his reach; 
the object for which he had made every sacrifice, and 
endured unnumbered trials, was placed fully before his eyes. 
Yet he is doomed to die with his greatest earthly wishes un- 
gratified. In these circumstances, as we have observed, no 
murmur escapes him ; nay, he not only bows to the Divine 
Will, but enters heartily into it, loses sight of himself, and 
concentrates all his undiminished energy to the good of his 
charge. 

When it is admitted that he acted and spoke under the 
plenary influence of the Holy Spirit, we need mot wonder 
that the highest wisdom and the richest purity marked all 
his steps. But it may be useful to glance at a few points in 
this remarkable history. In the first place, Moses entreated 
the Lord to appoint a leader to succeed him. This was 
done ; and the appointment not only led Joshua to 
prepare for the duties of his high station, but the pub- 
lic manner in which it was made gave to the advices, 
commands, and exhortations of Moses all the pathos and 
power which attach to the words of a dying friend. 

Of this Moses fully availed himself. He supplied every 
omission in past instruction, repeated the most important 
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laws, enjoined obedience with all the authority of a diyinely- 
appointed lawgiver, reasoned and exhorted with all the 
earnestness of an affectionate parent, and, soaring into the 
highest regions of prophecy and poetry, painted glorious 
visions of the blessedness of obedience, and showed with equal 
yividness and power the fearful consequences of trans* 
gression. 

Attention is directed to the following brief sketch of these 
addresses and events : — 

1. Moses delivered his charge to the people. (Deut. xxxi. 
1 — 7.) 2. He then gave an encouraging and consolatory 
address to Joshua. (Verses 7, 8.) 3. He completed the 
writing of the law, and deUvered it to the priests. (Verses 
9 — 13.) 4. Moses and Joshua are summoned to meet the 
Lord in the sanctuary, where the Lord gave a charge to 
Joshua and taught Moses a song. (Verses 14 — 21.) 5. Moses 
deUvered a further charge to Joshua, and gave the law to the 
Levites. (Verses 23 — 30.) 6. Moses wrote his song, and 
rehearsed it in the ears of the people. (Verses 22, 30 ; xxxii. 
1 — 43.) 7. Moses delivered a farewell address to the peo- 
ple. (Deut. xxxii. 44 — 47.) 8. Moses received the com- 
mand to go up into the Mount to die. (Verses 48 — 52.) 
9. Moses finally deUvered his blessing to the people ; refer- 
ring to each tribe in detail ; giving prophetic intimations of 
their future characters, circumstances, and destiny; closing 
with a brilliant description of the glorious condition of 
Israel, on account of its covenant relation to the everlasting 
God. (Deut. xxxiii.) 10. Moses ascended the mountain of 
Nebo, even the top of Pisgah, and died, according to the 
word of the Lord. (Deut. xxxiv. 1 — 5.) 

AU " the children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of 
Moab thirty days ;" (Deut. xxxiv. 8 ;) and we can well imagine 
that this lamentation was deep and universal. Never had sove- 
reign, general, or leader displayed so much disinterested pubUc 
spirit, or devoted himself so fully to the interests of his peo- 
ple as had Moses. Well might they mourn the loss of a 
man like him. We cannot here avoid referring to the very 
obvious bearing of this event on the religious opinions and 
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views of the Israelites. When learned writers teach, that 
this peo]ple had no knowledge of a future life; that they 
were utterly ignorant of any higher or clearer views of reli- 
gion, than arose out of the ceremonial law ; we incline to 
ask them. If those opinions are correct, what must the 
Israelites have thought of the fate of Moses and Aaron? 
Here are two men eminently owned of God as his servants, 
-^men who laboured long and faithfully in his service. They 
are, nevertheless, cut off at the end of their toilsome career, 
and deprived of the prize for which they had laboured. It 
is true, they had sinned ; but this single transgression, which 
it is very difficult to define, could scarcely, on the principles 
already referred to, have been made the ground for such severe 
punishment. If an inadvertency of thought, or an unadvised 
word, were to cut off all hope, and cause the severest penalty, 
who would escape? If, as is fully beUeved, the Israelites 
knew the certainty of a future life, and the reahty of spirit- 
ual rehgiou, then the case of these eminent men was admo- 
nitory in the extreme. Then the people would see that 
although their leaders were deprived of earthly joy because 
of their transgression, they had passed to a . heavenly 
reward. In fact, the whole tenor of the account proves 
this to have been the case, and shows that public opi- 
nion at the time must have been in accordance with these 
views. Could it have been the purpose of Heaven that the 
last pathetic addresses of Moses, his song, and his blessing, 
should be regarded by the IsraeUtes as the effusions of a 
man just about to perish under the divine malediction ? All 
history, and all antiquity, reject the supposition, and prove 
that the doctrine of eternal rewards and punishments was 
known and believed. 

In closing our account of this unparalleled journey, it 
may be necessary to make a few remarks on the manner of 
the encampment form'ed by Moses. When we remind the 
reader, that this body contained a population of both sexes 
and all ages, to the number of two millions or more, it will 
be obvious that the arrangements by which they were guided 
iu the several places of their stay, during a sojourn of forty 
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yearsy and a journey of many hondreds of miles^ must have 
required great wisdom and skill in their device and in their 
execution. Tet it is a singular and important fact^ that, 
disposed as the people were to murmur at every privation, 
and to reproach their leader on account of every inconveni- 
ence which they were called to endure, we never hear them 
complain of any suffering occasioned by want of accom- 
modation or deficient arrangements in their encampments. 

There are many curious questions arising out of these 
arrangements, to which it may not now be possible to give 
satisfactory answers; but we have sufficient information to 
enable us to form a general view of the case. In the centre 
of the camp stood the court of the tabernacle. This was 
about fifty-eight yards long and twenty-nine yards wide. In 
this area stood the tabernacle, as the royal residence of the 
God of Israel. Here he dwelt among his people, and over 
this royal tent rested the doud of the Divine Presence. The 
entrance to it was at the east end. Here likewise, immediately 
before this entrance, were the tents of Moses, Aaron, and 
Aaron's sons, the priests. On the other three sides of the 
tabernacle the several families of the Levites had their posi- 
tion : on the south side, the Eohathites, numbering, accord- 
ing to the last census, 2,750 men ; on the west, the sons of 
Gersbon, 2,630 ; and on the north, the family of Merari, 
3,200. This part of the camp must have occupied a very 
considerable space, especially as, on account of its sanctity, it 
would be regarded as the ground on which the congregation 
assembled for worship. Josephus states that, except for 
this purpose, none of the people were allowed to come 
nearer than two thousand cubits to tbe tabernacle. Tbis 
would require a space of a thousand yards on each side of 
the sacred tent, or, in the whole, a square of more than a 
mile. 

On each side of this space the twelve tribes were placed 
in four separate and distinct bodies : Judah, 74,600, in the 
centre on the east side of the tabernacle ; Zebulun, 57,400, 
on his right wing ; and Issachar, 54,400, on his left. So 
that this division comprised an army of 186,400 men, capable 
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of war, with all their wives, children, and property : their 
front was toward the east, with their cattle and suhstance in 
the rear, or toward the inner part of the whole encampment. 
On the south side, Reuhen, 46,500, occupied the centre, 
with Gad, 45,650, on the right, and Simeon, 59,300, on the 
left; making together a force of 151,450 men. The north 
side was occupied by Dan in the centre, 62,700, with Naph- 
tali, 52,400, on the right, and Asher, 41,500, on the left ; 
making together a body of 157,600 men. On the west, 
Ephraim, 40,500, in the centre, Benjamin, 35,400, on the 
right, and Manasseh, 32,200, on the left ; making together 
a force of 108,100 on this side. 

Thus the whole camp lay in the form of a square, every 
side occupied by men of war, covering their families and 
property, and surrounding the priests, Levites, and the sanc- 
tuary of God. In this arrangement we see that, as far as 
possible, the peculiar relationship of the heads of the tribes 
was maintained. All the descendants of Rachel occupied 
one division of the encampment. Three sons of Leah form 
the van. Two other sons of Leah, with one of Zilpah her 
maid, form the south division ; and the remainder of the 
tribes, the north one. It must be further observed, in the 
subdivision of the tribes, that their family relationships were 
strictly adhered to, so that every one pitched by the standard 
of his father's house. This arrangement not only prevented 
bickerings and disputes, by placing every family in contact 
with near relations ; but it also maintained, throughout the 
entire multitude, an unbroken bond of brotherhood. Josephus 
unquestionably gave the opinions which prevailed among the 
Jews of his day, when he said, " When they set up the 
tabernacle, they received it into the midst of the camp, three 
of the tribes pitching their tents on each side of it ; and 
roads were cut through the midst of these tents. It was 
like a well-appointed market ; and every thing was there 
ready for sale in due order ; and all sorts of artificers were 
in the shops ; and it resembled nothing so much as a city, 
that sometimes was movable and sometimes fixed." * 

* " Antiquities," vol. iii. sect. 12, p. 5. 
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In addition to the bonds of consanguinity and affinity, and 
natural authority of parents and chiefs, the whole body was 
divided according to decimal notation, into sections, and 
officers appointed over tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands. 
Thus order was maintained, and regularity and subordination 
established. 

When all these circumstances are taken into account^ 
no plan can be conceived more calculated to secure 
the general good than that which was adopted, nor any 
more likely to make an impression on all the nations with 
whom thev came into contact. Hence, when this multitudi- 
nous host, so carefully marshalled, so harmoniously blended 
together, with the sanctuary of Jehovah in the centre, and 
overshadowed with the cloud of his presence, was viewed by 
Balak and Balaam, we need not wonder at the terror-stricken 
aspect of the king of Moab, nor that the prophet should 
exclaim, " How goodly are thy tents, Jacob, and thy 
tabernacles, Israel!" (Num. xxiv. 5.) 



NOTES. 

A, page 68. — The Song of Moses. 

Of this sublime composition Bishop Lowth s^ys, " The most perfect 
example which I know of that species of the sublime ode, possessing a 
sublimity dependent wholly upon the sublimity of the conceptions and 
the dignity of the language^ without any peculiar excellence in the 
form and arrangement, is the thanksgiving ode of Moses, composed 
after passing the Red Sea. Every part of it breathes the spirit of nature 
and of passion ; joy, admiration, and love, united with piety and devo- 
tion, burst forth spontaneously in their native colours. To take a 
strict account of the sublimity of this ode would be to repeat the whole." 
And the Kev. J. H. Gaunter says, *' I have no hesitation in affirming 
that this composition is unequalled by any thing of a similar kind. It 
appears to have been intended for alternate recitation ; and this was no 
doubt accompanied by the musical instruments then in use ; and from 
the choruses it is clear that the whole waa sung as a thanksgiving hymn 
to solemnize the great deliverance of the Israelites." Kennicott argues 
in defence of the recitative character of the poem ; but Oeddes asserts 
this opinion to be " pure &ncy." (Lowth's " Poetry of the Pentateuch," 
Preelection xxvii. vol. i. p. 256.) 

B, page 70,— The Healing of the Waters. 

Numerous speculations have been put forth respecting this healing 
of the waters, and many and desperate efforts have been made for the 
purpose of accounting on natural principles for the effects described. 
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It Bhonld be remembered, that there can be no donbt as to the strict 
accuracy of the description. The spot is even now well known, and 
the bitterness of the water remains. When Dr. Wilson was at the 
place in 1843, on his taking some of the Water to drink, the Arabe 
cried out, Murrah, murrahf imiYrahl "It is bitter, bitter, bitter.** 
On this subject this eminent scholar and traveller obeerres, "The 
Badawin of these deserts know of no process now of sweetening bitter 
water ; but the credulity of rationalism can find one sufficiently potent 
for the purpose of effecting a change in a supply of the element required 
for the two millions and a half of souls comprising the hosts of Israel. 
Burckhardt has directed our attention to a plant, delighting, like the 
palm, in a saline soil, and growing near this and similar fountains. It 
is called Qhackad by the Arabs. The juice of its berries might be 
adequate, it is alleged, to qualify the nauseous liquid. But where, it 
may be asked, could a sufficient quantity of these berries be found to 
make a million or two of gallons of drinking syrup ?** (" Lands of the 
Bible,** Yol. i. p. 172.) But, to make this rationalistic notion appear 
in all its native absurdity, it is only necessary to add that the Israelites 
were at Marah within a month afber the institution of the passover at 
the vernal equinox, whereas those berries do not ripen till June. (Cy- 
clopaedia of Biblical Literature, art. Marah) 

C, page 70. — The Laws given at Marah. 

Critics are greatly divided in opinion as to " the statute and ordi- 
nance '* here spoken of. Pool says, it is not to be understood of any 
particular law, but should be regarded as a general injunction, like 
that given to Abraham ; (Gen. xvii. 1 ;) Bishop Horsley, " There he 
appointed for them " (or prescribed to them) " an express rule,*' some 
more precise and definite direction than they had prievously received. 
But perhaps Patrick has the more accurate idea, who regards it as a 
revelation of some particulars intended for their guidance until they 
came to Sinai to receive a complete canon of law. 

D, page 72. — Quails. 

A QUESTION has been raised by Bishop Patrick, who, following some 
earlier writers, rejects the authorized translation of ^^ip (sdav), and 
contends that these creatures were not quails, but locusts. But this 
notion seems to be satisfectorily refuted by Mr. Hanner. The follow- 
ing is an abridgment of his observations : — The bishop rested his 
objection to the authorized version upon three points : 1. Their coming 
by a wind ; 2. Their immense quantities, covering a circle of thirty or 
forty miles, two cubits thick; 3. Their being spread in the sun for 
drying, which would have been preposterous had they been quails ; for 
it would have made them corrupt the sooner ; but this is the principal 
way of preparing locusts to keep for a month or more. 

With respect to their coming by means of a wind, it is well known 
that locusts were carried by this instrumentality ; and Mr. Banner 
asks, " Why might not the same agent bring quails ?*' It is certain that 
these are birds of passage, and that their fight is influenced by the 
temperature. Maillet says, that as soon as the cold is felt in Europe, 
turtles, quails, and other birds come to Egypt in great numbers. If, 
then^ the change of climate is thus shown to be the certain cause of 
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the migrations of thdse birds, what difficulty is there in stippoeing that 
a hot, sultry wind, by presenting a more genial temperature^ might 
have brought this multitude of quails to the Hebrew camp ? 

With respect to their numbers^ the bishop exaggerates. He supposes 
a day's journey to be sixteen or twenty miles, and thence infers that a 
circle of this radius was covered two cubits deep with these creatures. 
But whether these were quails or locusts, this is a violent rendering of 
the text. (Num. xi. 31.) Josephus seems to have taken the correct 
view of the subject, who says, that this multitude of birds, wearied 
with their flight, flew about two cubits, that is, three or four feet, from 
the ground; so that the people could take them at pleasure; the 
miracle consisting in their coming at that precise time, and in such 
numbers, and so slowly, that a cloud of birds, fifteen or twenty miles in 
breadth, was two days and one night passing over the camp. 

But the learned prelate appears to rest his objection mainly on the 
fjBiCt of spreading these creatures in the sun to dry. This, the bishop 
complains, supposing they were quails, no interpreter has explained, 
A passage from Maillet Is a complete answer to this complaint. This 
writer states, that great numbers of birds take refuge in one of the 
islands near Alexandria ; that these were taken in such numbers, that 
the crews of vessels in the harbour had no other flesh allowed them. 
The manner of preserving waa by stripping off the feathers with the 
skin, and then burying them in the hot sand for a short time, by 
which the moisture is absorbed and the flesh preserved from putrefac- 
tion. Maillet expressly mentions quails as among the birds so caught 
and preserved in the harbours of Egypt; and if the Israelites are 
supposed to have acted in a similar manner on their departure from 
that country, all the difficulty of the case is removed. (See HAKUEa's 
"Observations,** vol. iv. p. 359.) 

E, page 73.— 7%€ Manna a Mirade. 

In accordance with the practice so prevalent in modem times 
of excluding the miraculous agency of Grod from his interpositiona 
on behalf of his people, and explaining away whatever may appear as 
superhuman, or above the ordinary operations of nature, much learned 
ingenuity has been employed in this case for the purpose of showing 
that the manna was a natural and ordinary production. Hence " it 
has been assumed by modem lexicographers, and other writers in 
Germany generally, that the manna here spoken of is a sort of gum, 
still f^und in certain parts of the deserts of Arabia, and elsewhere in 
the east. But nothing can be more improbable than this; for, 1. Had 
this been the case, the Israelites could not have been ignorant of 
what it was. 2. It would not have bred worms, nor have stunk. 
3. It would not have been found in a double portion on the day 
preceding the sabbath, and not at all on that day. 4. Its being a 
small round thing, like coriander seed, is proof sufficient that it waj 
not the gum above mentioned ; as is the &ct, 5. That it continued to 
&11 during the whole forty years of the sojourning of the Israelites in 
the desert, and ceased on the morrow after they had entered Canaan. 
(Da. Lee's " Hebrew Lexicon," 367, a.) 

To these may be added another and equally decided and important 
proof of the miraculous character of this supply ; the manna of the 
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scriptures fell around everjr encampment of the Israelites in the 
entire circuit of their journeying from the coast of the Red Sea through 
the deserts of Sinai, in the wilderness of Zin, on the borders of Edom, 
and to the banks of the Jordan ; and in sufficient quantities to sustain 
millions of people. Against these &cts it is nothing to object, that the 
leaves of the tamarisk naturally exude a substance, veiy much like 
that which Moses describes. Did these plants so unirersally abound, 
that at every encampment a certain supply of manna, sufficient in quantity 
to feed a nation, was sure to be obtained 1 When, since the days of Moses, 
could one million of people have been sustained by manna following the 
route of the Israelites? And if this is acknowledged to be impos- 
sible, how captious and puerile do these attempts appear, which are put 
forward for the purpose of depreciating or destroying the effect of thig 
great miracle ! Those who bow to the authority of holy scripture 
will have no doubt on this subject, as it declares that the manna was 
specially provided by the goodness of God, and was altogether peculiar 
and previously unknown. " He fed thee with manna, which thou 
knewest not, neither did thy fathers know.'' (Deut. viii. 3, 16.) It 
may be observed, that the words in Exod. xvi. 15 are improperly 
rendered in the authorized version, and much ambiguity thrown 
around the subject in consequence : the passage should be read, ''When 
the children of Israel saw it, they said one to another. What is iti 
For they knew not what it was." The interrogation, "What is iti** 
(Man-hu,) being adopted as the name of the substance, is left untrans- 
lated in itie text. 

P, page 75. — The smitten Mock. 



u 



Thi Bible affords us no data for precisely fixing the position of the 
smitten rock. It is merely mentioned as the ' rock in Horeb,' and it 
was probably contiguous to or a part of Sinai It is too seldom borne 
in mind, that, though the Israelites were supplied with water from the 
rock when they were stationed at Rephidim, there is nothing in the 
scripture narrative which should lead us to suppose that the rock was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of that place. 'The Lord said unto 
Moses, Go on before the people, and take with thee the elders of Israel ; 
and thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thy hand, and 
go. Behold, I will stand before thee upon the rock in Horeb ; and thou 
shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out of it, that the 
people may drink.' And Moses did ^o in (he sight of the elders of 
IsraeL* The water of the smitten rock was probably that whi^h was 
alluded to by Moses, when he said, ' I took your sin, the calf which ye 
had made, and burnt it with fire, and ground it very small, even until 
it was as small as dust, and I cast the dust thereof into the brook thai 
descended otU of the Mount' The water may have flowed to the 
Israelites when encamped at Rephidim, at the distance of miles from 
the rock, as the winter torrents do now through the W^ls of Arabia 
Petrsea. In &ct, the language of the Psalmist would lead us to con- 
clude that this was actually the case : ' He clave the rocks in the 
wilderness, and gave them drink as out of the great depths. He 
brought streams, also out of the rock, and caused waters to run 
down like rivers.' The rock, too, may have been smitten at such a 
height, and at a place bearing such a relation to the Sinaitic valleys, as 
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to famish in this way supplies of water to these Israelites, during the 
first of their joumeyings ' from Horeb by way of Mount Seir unto 
Kadesh-Bamea.' (Deut. i. 2.) On this supposition new light is 
perhaps cast on the figurative language of the apostle, when he speaks 
of the ' rock following' the Israelites. On this supposition also, we see 
a reason why the rock should have been smitten to yield a large supply 
to flow to a distance, even though springs and small rills might have 
been found pre-ezistent in Sinai.** Speaking afterward of Rephidim, 
the same author says, " It is to be particularly noticed, that the water 
from the rock in Horeb could easily flow to them at this very place, on 
the only road practicable to them from the W&d^ Feir&n (near Mount 
Paran) to Sinai. I was greatly struck with the regular descent from 
Sinai of this water-channel through the W&dl esh-Sheikh ; and I cannot 
resist directing particular attention to the impression connected with 
it which I have mentioned." (" Lands of the Bible," vol. i. pp. 233 — 
235, 254.) 

G, page 75. — Amalek. 

GoMMEXTATOBS generally inform us that the Amalekites were descend- 
ants of Amalek, son of Eliphaz, the son of Esau ; and ingenious specula- 
tions have been propounded as to the motives which induced this 
attack, based upon the supposed derivation of the tribe. But a 
moment's inquiry will be sufilcient to show that this notion is ground- 
less. Observe, first, the line of descent in the families of Esau and 
Jacob : — 

ISAAC. 



Esau. Jacob. 

I I 

Eliphaz. Levi. 

I I 

Amalek. Kohath. 

I I 



I 



Amram. 

-A 



Moses. Aaron. 



A glance at this is sufficient to show, that a tribe, whose father was 
contemporary with the grandfather of Moses, could not have been so 
numerous as to send out an army whose number and prowess held the 
strength of all the twelve tribes of Israel at defiance, and placed the 
existence of the Hebrew people in trembling jeopardy for a whole day. 
The almost miraculous multiplication of the Israelites renders this 
impossible. 

But this is not the only difficulty. The Amalekites are mentioned 
as one of the tribes which were smitten by Ghedorlaomer and the 
confederate kings, in the days of Abraham. (Gen. xlv. 7.) This high 
antiquity of the Amalekites is fiilly justified by the language of Balaam, 
who said, "Amalek toaa (he first of the natums." (Num. xziv. 20.) 
It is further worthy of remark, that Moses does not in any way allude 
to their having any relationship to Israel ; nor did the Edomites, when 
the Amalekites were destroyed by Saul, manifest any sympathy for 
them, or put forth any efforts in their behalf, as might have been 
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expected, if, having Bprong from the giUndson of Esan, they had been an 
integral part of the Edomite family. 

These views are supported by the Arabian historians, who deduce the 
genealogy of Amalek thus : Noah — Ham — Aram— Uz— Ad— Amalek. 
The founder of this nation would thus be placed some generations older 
than Abraham. They say also, that the Amalekites, in ancient times, 
possessed the country about Mecca ; whence they were expelled by the 
Jorhamite kings. (" Ancient Unirersal History," voL L p. 383.) 

Pressed by these difficulties, Calmet supposed there might be three 
tribes called by this name : 1. Amalek the ancient, located near thd 
Jordan. (Gen. xii.) 2. Amalek in the region to the east of Egypt. 
And here it must be observed that there is a place in the wilderness of 
Sinai which at this day is called W&d^ Am'halik. 3. Amalek, son of 
Eliphaz. Without referring to the last, may it not be reasonably con- 
cluded, that the first and second were the same people ] In those early 
times, large and powerful bodies were migratory, even more so thaa 
they are at present in those regions. And as intelligence of the exodus 
of the Hebrews was noised abroad, and it was said that they had come 
out of Egypt with great substance, the Amalekites might have thought 
that by assailing them they would be sure of a rich booty ; and, as fieur 
as our information extends, nothing but the interposition of Heaven pre- 
vented the gratification of their cupidity. The malediction of Balaam 
supports this opinion. 

H, page 76. — Jethro^s Visit to Moaea^ 

Gbsai difference of opinion obtains amongst interpreters as to 
the precise period when this visit of Jethro to Moses took place. 
Belden, Lightfoot, and Horsley contend that it occurred after tBe 
giving of the law; and this opinion is adopted by Townsend, and 
defended by Dr. Adam Clarke. On the other hand, Dr. Hales, Bi^op 
Patrick, Shuckford, and the authors of the Universal History, suppose 
it to have happened while the Israelites lay at Rephidim, and according 
to the order in which the event is recorded in the Mosaic narrative. 
The subject of this controversy cannot be discussed here at length. It 
will be sufficient to observe, that, after due deliberation, the latter 
opinion appears well founded; and that the arguments advanced in 
&vour of the other do not so much affect the date of the visit, as 
the time when his advice to Moses was acted upon. Bishop Patrick, 
therefore, appears to have solved the difficulty, by supposing that Jethro 
visited the camp at Eephidim, although the judges were not appointed 
agreeably to his advice until after the giving of the law. 

I, page 89. — The Meekness of Moses. 

The manner in which Moses speaks of himself in connexion with this 
event, has given rise to much cavil : " Now the man Moses was very 
meek, above all the men which were upon the face of the earth." (Num. 
xii. 3.) Spinosa and other sceptics have maintained that no man 
would write such an eulogium on himself, and therefore that the narra- 
tive cannot be relied upon as the production of Moses. If the term 
rendered "meek" in our version had been rightly translated, an 
answer might be made to this objection ; but it is not. An eminent 

lexicographer on this word observes : " 1 J>* (Gdh-ndh6J which is here 
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rendered ' meek/ should be read ' humble, meek, poor, afflicted,* as the 
context may require." Applying this rule to the present case, there 
can be no doubt as to the term which should be selected to convey the 
meaning of the inspired writer. He had been so harassed at the last 
station as to be nearly overwhelmed with trouble ; and now he ia 
opposed most violently by those who ought to have given him the 
most cordial support : what, then, could be more natural than that 
Moses, when recording this circumstance, should say that Moses was 
the most afflicted of men 1 

J, page 89. — Tlve SUiuition of Kadesh. 

The reader may feel surprised, when informed that not only is the 
geography of a great portion of the route of the Hebrews to be yet fiiUy 
determined, but that the exact situation of this important station, 
Kadesh-Bamea, is still open to dispute. Even our most safe guides, 
the recent learned travellers. Dr. Wilson and Dr. Robinson, are directly 
opposed to each other. The former, relying on Ezek. xlvii. 19, and xlviii. 
28, supposes Kadesh to have been nearly west of Kumub, which is con- 
jectured to be the same with Tamar. This would situate E^desh to the 
south-west of Beersheba. But the learned writer, in thus depending upon 
Ezekiel, appears to have forgotten the explicit declaration of Moses, 
that the Kadesh-Bamea station was a city in the uttermost border of 
Edom. (Num. xx. 16.) This would lead to the adoption of Dr. Bobin- 
son's opinion, if the spot which he recommends in the present Ain-el- 
Weibeh, had not been destitute of every vestige of ruins which would 
indicate that a town once stood there. In those circumstances Dr. Kitto, 
following Eaumer, appears to have selected the most probable opinion, 
^at Kadesh stood where the present ruins are found at Ain-el-Kurar, 
which is about ten miles south of the spot selected by Dr. Eobinson. 
(See " Lands of the Bible," vol. i. p. 343 ; " Biblical Researches," vol. 
ii. pp. 582—610, 662 ; and " BibUcal Cyclopsedia," vol. ii. p. 930.) 

K, page 90. — Absurdity of rationalistic Interpretation. 

Thirb are few facts more painful to an intelligent and Christian reader, 
than the pertinacity with which learned writers persist in ascribing the 
course of the Israelites to the calculating prudence and clear-sighted 
policy of Moses. In what sense do such persons regard the solemn 
declarations of the inspired writer, that "the Lord went before them 
by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them, in the way^' and continued to 
do so throughout the journey ; for " He took not away the pillar of 
the cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by night, from before the peo- 
ple," — ^that in very deed " the Lord himself did lead them ?" Are these 
statements mythic legends, or the authentic words of the Holy Spirit 1 
It is intolerable that men will pretend to explain, illustrate, and even 
defend, the verities of revelation; and yet covertly make "the word 
of Gk)d of none effect," by rationalistic denials of all the glorious 
interpositions which attest the Divinity of the sacred oracles. 

L, page 96. — Miriam. 

MiMAx was certainly a remarkable character in Hebrew history. 
She was older than either Aaron or Moses. At the birth of the latter 
she was able to manage with great dexterity the delicate business of 
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introducing herself to Pharaoh's daughter^ and inducing her to intrust 
the boy to a Hebrew nurse, by which measure his infmcy was spent with 
his parents. She is supposed by some to have been married to Hur ; but 
Boman-Catholic writers maintain her perpetual Tirginity. Eusebius 
aays that her tomb was to be seen at Kadesh near the city of Petraea 
in his time. 

M, page 97. — The Sin of Moses. 

What was the precise sin of Moses in this transaction 1 The ques- 
tion has been frequently put^ and seldom obtained a satis£Eictory solu- 
tion. Dr. Adam Clarke appears to have succeeded where many others 
have failed. " It appears," he observes, "to have consisted in some or 
all of the following particulars : 1. God had commanded him (verse 8) 
to take the rod in his hand, and go and speak to thb bock, and it 
should give forth water. It seems that Moses did not think that 
speaking would be sufficient : therefore, he smote the rock without any 
command to do so. 2. He did this twice, which certainly in this case 
indicated a great perturbation of spirit, and want of attention to the 
presence of God. 3. He permitted his spirit to be carried away by a 
sense of the people's disobedience, and thus, being provoked, he was led 
to speak unadvisedly vsith his lips : ' Hear now, ye bebels.' (Verse 10.) 
4. He did not acknowledge GOD in the miracle which was about to be 
wrought, but took the honour to himself and Aaron : ' Must we fetch 
you water ovt of this rock ? * Thus it plainly appears, that they did not 
properly believe in God, and did not honour him before the people ; for in 
their presence they seem to express a doubt whether the thing could 
be possibly done. As Aaron appears to have been consenting in the 
above particulars, therefore he is also excluded from the promised 
land." (De. Adam Clarke on Num. xx. 12.) 

N, page 99. — The hrasen Serpent. 

Sib J. Mabsham has on this subject given currency to the strange 
conceit, that this brasen serpent was some imitation of the incantations 
of the Egyptians. There can, however, be no reasonable doubt, but 
that, as it was divinely appointed, so it was adapted and designed, not 
only to heal the bitten Israelites, but likewise to provide a means of 
doing so, which should call forth a lively exercise of faith in the good- 
ness and power of Jehovah. 

0, page 101.~7%6 Plains of Moab. 

In order fully to understand the statements of holy scripture with 
respect to these circumstances, it is necessary to remember that the 
Amorites were originally located on the west side of Jordan. Here 
they were in the days of Abraham, and of Jacob. But during the 
stay of the Hebrews in Egypt they had passed the river, and wrested 
from the Moabites an important district. This was bounded on the 
north-east by the territory of the Ammonites, on the south by the 
river Amon, and on the east by the wilderness. The Amon, therefore, 
was the line of separation between the district which had been taken 
from the Moabites, and that which they still retained. 

These circumstances explain the otherwise embarrassing fact, that 
when the Israelites had occupied the country of the Amorites, they are 
said to have " set forward and pitched in the plains of Moab on this side 
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Jordan by Jericho ; " (Num. xxii. 1 ;) this being a level strip of land 
on the east bank of the Jordan in the country thus taken from the 
Amorites, which retained the name from its having been formerly in 
the possession of Moab. 

P, page 102. — Numbering of Hit People. 

The results of this enumeration of the people, as compared with that 
which took place at Sinai, are in some respects curious and important 
They are shown in the following table : — 

Census at Census on the Decrease. > Increase. Families. 
Sinai. Plains of Moab. 

Reuben 46,500 43,700 2,770 4 

Simeon 69,300 22,200 37,100 6 

Gad 45,650 40,500 6,150 7 

Judah 74,600 76,500 1,900 5 

Issachar 64,400 64,300 9,900 4 

Zebulun 57,400 60,500 3,100 3 

Manasseh ... 32,200 62,700 20,600 8 

Ephraim ... 40,500 32,500 8,000 4 

Benjamin ... 35,400 45,600 10,200 7 

Dan 62,700 64,400 1,700 1 

Asher 41,500 63,400 11,900 6 

NaphtaU ... 63,400 45,400 8,000 4 



603,650 601,730 61,020 69,200 57 

Deduct increase... 59,200 



Net decrease 1,820 

From this it appears that at the last census the congregation of 
Israel numbered 1,820 fighting men less than when they were en- 
camped at Sinai. Such was the result of their repeated rebellions. 
But for the loss by the plague in the sin of Baal-peor alone, there 
would have been an increase of 22,200 instead of this decrease. 

It is further worthy of observation, that the number of families 
given in this census is 57 ; to which if we add Jacob and his sons, the 
total is 70, the exact number that went down into Egypt 
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THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS IN THE WILDERNESS. 

The Object of the Chapter—Religion of Jacob and his Sons when they 
entered Egypt — Of the Israelites at the Time of the Exodus — 
Their Idolatry in Egypt partial and secret — Charactbb and Cir- 
cumstances OP Divine Worship at this Time — Priests — Place of 
Worship — Religious Revelations made to the Hebrews in the 
Wilderness — ^The Divine Author of these, the sacred Word — The 
Decalogue — Effects produced by its Revelation — The Tabernacle 
— Altar — Laver — The Holy and the Most Holy Place, with 
their sacred Furniture — The Priesthood — The sacred Vest- 
ments — Urim and Thummim — Religious Festivals — Day of 
Atonement — Feast of Tabernacles — Of Trumpets — New Moons — 
Sabbatical Year — The Sabbath — The Character op this reli- 
gious System — National and theocratic — Object and Sanctions of the 
Theocracy — Future Rewards and Punishments known — The Theo- 
cracy national and general — The typical Character of the Mosaic 
Economy was to some extent understood by the ancient Hebrews. 
NOTES. The patriarchal Priesthood— The Place of patriarchal 
Worship — Cause of Similarity between Mosaic Institutions and 
those of Heathen Nations — The proper Division of the Decalogue 
— Mosaic Tabernacle — The Cherubim — The Shekinah — The Levi- 
tical Priesthood — Urim and Thummim — Harmony of the Mosaic 
Law. 

A DIGEST of the religion of the Hebrews during their 
fiojoum in the wilderness must include information on the 
following subjects : — The religion which Jacob and his sons 
took with them into Egypt ; the change to which this reli- 
gious system was subjected during the rapid multiplication 
of the people, throughout the two centuries of their resi- 
dence in that country ; the divine revelations of a strictly 
religious character which were made to them through Moses 
in the wilderness ; and the religious economy which this 
people, in consequence, possessed at the close of their 
journeying. 

The first of these subjects will here occupy only a brief 
space, as it has been fully discussed in " The History and 
Religion of the Patriarchal Age," to which the reader is 
referred. It will therefore be necessary only to repeat the 
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substance of those conclusions which resulted from a length- 
ened discussion of the subject in that work. 

In this inquiry, it was satisfactorily ascertained that man, 
in the earliest ages, was made acquainted with the being and 
perfections of God, and his government of the world ; the 
fall and depravity of man, and the consequent evil of sin ; 
the promise of a Redeemer, and the appointment of animal 
sacrifice, as typical of the eflficacious atonement of His death ; 
the reality and perpetuity of a future state, including a 
knowledge of rewards and punishments ; the existence and 
authority of Divine laws for the regulation of human con- 
duct ; and the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, for the 
purpose of giving efiect, individually and generally, to the 
merciful purposes of God. 

If these conclusions are just, it will be admitted that the 
religion of the early ages was founded on revealed truth ; 
and that wherever that truth was obeyed, it produced a 
living, influential principle, which imparted to the individual 
a conscious witness of righteousness, an internal testimony 
that he pleased God. It is thus described by the inspired 
authority of the New Testament. (Heb. xi. 4, 5.) 

The religion of the early patriarchs, therefore, whatever 
obscurity might have rested on some of its doctrinal ele- 
ments, did not consist of an ignorant adoption of peculiar 
rites and laws, nor of a heartless acquiescence in certain 
dogmas. It was an efficient manifestation of the truth and 
grace of God. Yet, in some respects great peculiarity 
attached to this initial dispensation. As far as we are 
informed, the people of those days possessed no autho- 
ritative written records of truth. The revelations with 
which they were favoured were handed down, and pre- 
served by vivd voce testimony, from father to son. The 
manner of transmission was therefore that of oral tradition, 
the father of the family being the priest and teacher. It 
may be further observed, that those individuals who expe- 
rienced the efficacy of this religion, had a distinct know- 
ledge of Divine Providence, and a clear perception of the 
duty and the effects of prayer. 

VOL. II. G 
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Sucli was the religion of Jacob when he went down into 
Egypt ; such, there is reason to believe, was the religion of 
Joseph, and of the other sons of Israel, as far as knowledge 
and opinion could extend. How far the hearts of the latter 
were imbued with this faith, and their lives made subject to 
its truth, we have very slender means of determining. 

The family of Jacob, consisting of seventy men, when 
located in Egypt, rapidly multiplied, and expanded into a 
nation. It becomes, therefore, important to ascertain to 
what extent the religion of the Israelites was affected 
during their sojourn. This inquiry is of more, than 
ordinary consequence, inasmuch as it has been the common 
practice to refer any anomaly or difficulty found in the 
religious practices or institutions of the Hebrews, to the 
influence of Egyptian idolatry, and the consequent adoption 
of the rites and manners of that country. 

It cannot be denied that, at first sight, there appears to 
be great plausibility in the presumption, that a family thus 
situated, and multiplying generation after generation, in the 
midst of an idolatrous and dominant nation, must have had 
their religious doctrines and practices, to some considerable 
extent, affected by those of the ruling powers, and of the 
surrounding population. But a careful review of the real 
circumstances of the case will show, that, if this influence 
operated at all, it was to a very Hmited extent. 

In the first place, it is important to observe, that when 
the family of Jacob came into Egypt, they were described by 
Joseph, and they described themselves, as persons so differ- 
ent in their manners and occupation from the Egyptians, 
that, for this reason, a separate and distinct district was 
allotted for their location. This measure, whilst it clearly 
recognised the peculiar views and habits of the Hebrews, 
removed them, as far as possible, from the range of Egyptian 
influence. 

It must further be noted, that the pure patriarchal faith 
was frequently inculcated on the Israelites during this period ; 
the addresses and predictions delivered in the last days of 
Jacob were fuU of this kind of instruction, and the dying 
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charge of Joseph was alike adapted to imprint the great 
elements of patriarchal ffiith upon the minds of the Hebrew 
people. 

But perhaps nothing tended so effectually to preserve the 
Israelites from Egyptian idolatry, as the jealousy, persecu- 
tion, and consummate cruelty with which they were treated 
in that country. The ostensible cause of this oppression 
(Exod. i. 9, 10) may be taken as a proof, that the descend- 
ants of Jacob had preserved all their peculiarities, and that 
the line of demarcation between them and the Egyptians 
continued as strong as ever. If the policy of Pharaoh had 
been directed to the same purpose, as that which was after- 
ward, under much less favourable circumstances, formed and 
pursued by the Moabites and Midianites, on all merely human 
principles of calculation we might have justly despaired for 
the religious integrity of God's elect people. If, instead of 
murderous coercion, they had aimed at amalgamation, and 
with this object had promoted friendly intercourse and matri- 
monial connexions, the process of union might have been 
slow ; but, unless prevented by the immediate interposition of 
God, it would have been certain. But when, instead of this 
conciliatory course, severe persecution and barbarous inflic- 
tions were continued for nearly half a century, the strongest 
barrier was raised against rehgious incorporation. There was 
little probabihty that the oppressed captive would copy the 
faith, or adopt the rehgious institutions, of his cruel tyrant. 
All history and experience are opposed to such a result. 

These considerations appear to lead to the opinion, that 
the Israelites in Egypt, to a remarkable degree, preserved 
their manners and religion from being affected by those of 
the Egyptians. But before this conclusion is adopted, it 
will be necessary to inquire whether the sacred writers have 
cast any important light upon this subject. Joshua certainly 
alludes to it. When exhorting the people to obedience, he 
said, *^ Now therefore fear the Lord, and serve him in sin- 
cerity and in truth : and put away the gods which your fathers 
served on the other side of the flood, and in Egypt ; and 
serve ye the Lord." ^Joshua xxiv. 14.) This text clearly 
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States that the Israelites were to some extent guilty of 
idolatry whilst in Egypt ; but it does not say whether the 
gods spoken of, as worshipped in that country, were the 
same gods which the Hebrew fathers served on the other 
side of the Euphrates, or the gods of Egypt. Another 
reference to this subject, couched in more precise terms, is 
found in Ezekiel. This prophet, expostulating with the elders 
of Israel on account of the unfaithfulness of the people in every 
age of their history, observes, that, when the Lord brought 
them up out of the land of Egypt, he said unto them, 
" Cast ye away every man the abominations of his eyes, and 
defile not yourselves with the idols of Egypt : I am the 
Lord your God. But they rebelled against me, and would 
not hearken unto me : they did not every man cast away 
the abominations of their eyes, neither did they forsake the 
idols of Egypt." (Ezek. xx. 7, 8.) This language clearly 
proves, notwithstanding the apparent improbability of the 
thing, that the Israelites did to some extent pollute them- 
selves with the idols of Egypt. But while this fact is fully 
admitted, it must be observed that the text affords import- 
ant information respecting the nature of this evil, and the 
extent to which it prevailed. By placing in the same cate- 
gory the circumstances of the sojourn in Egypt, respecting 
which we have scarcely any information, and those which 
occurred in the wilderness, of which there remains an ample 
history, the prophet has enabled us to form a correct judg- 
ment on this subject. He says that wh?n, after the exodus, 
they were commanded to cast away the idols of Egypt, they 
did not obey. Now it is well known, that, during the 
sojourn of the Israelites in the wilderness, idolatry was not 
only regarded as a sin against God, but every practice of 
the evil and incentive to it were punishable with death. 
(Deut. xvii. 2 — 5.) Yet this text assures us, that, 
notwithstanding this rigid prohibition, idolatry was prac- 
tised ; and this fearful charge is fully confirmed by Moses 
himself, who declares that his people had provoked the Lord 
" to jealousy with strange gods," and these not the old 
deities of the Chaldeans, but " new gods that came newly 
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Up, whom your fathers feared not.'* (Deut. xxxii. 16, 17.) 
But what was the real character of these idolatrous prac- 
tices? It is certain that in the wilderness they did not 
obtain as corruptions of the national faith, nor did they 
deteriorate the institutions of the law by introducing new 
objects of worship, or new elements into the ritual. This 
idolatry must have existed as the private and covert sin of 
individuals, who acted in defiance of the religion of their 
fathers, and committed these abominations in secret, lest 
they should be punished for their iniquity. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that the sin of idolatry 
which was committed in Egypt was of the same character ? 
The practice is uniformly spoken of as that of individuals. 
This conclusion is strongly supported by the fact, that the 
distinguishing rite of their religion, circumcision, had been 
universally observed. (Joshua v. 5.) If these opinions are 
well founded, it will follow that the descendants of Jacob 
left Egypt, believing all the great doctrines of the patri- 
archal faith, and, as a people, devoted to the service of the 
true God ; although there would be many among them irreli- 
gious and disobedient in their private character ; and some 
who carried this sinful disposition to such an extent as pri- 
vately to indulge in idolatrous practices. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the nature of the 
contest which issued in the exodus of the Israelites. This 
is always spoken of as a war of religions ; and such was the 
character of the whole process of their deliverance. The 
first demand of Moses for the liberation of his people was 
based upon the peculiar character of Hebrew worship : how 
could this have been, if it had to any considerable extent been 
assimilated to that of Egypt ? On the contrary, the religious 
rites of the Hebrews are spoken of as so intolerable in the 
estimation of the Egyptians, that they could not be per- 
formed in their presence. (Exod. viii. 26.) Nor can the 
scriptural narrative of the exodus be read without produc- 
ing a conviction, that the Israelites in the depth of their 
trouble looked to God for support and deliverance. The 
language of Moses implies the sincerity, earnestness, and 
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prevalence of their prayer : " The children of Israel sighed 
by reason of the bondage, and they cried, and their cry 
came up unto God." (Exod. ii. 23.) These words appear as 
intended to describe the most earnest application for help. 
And to whom did they cry but to Him who heard, and came 
down to deliver them? In the depth of their suffering, 
there can be little doubt that the children of Israel carefully 
studied the covenant promises, which had been made unto 
their fathers ; and from these gathering reason to believe 
that the appointed time of their deliverance was near, they 
cried unto God in earnest and persevering prayer. 

But this application for Divine aid, recognised, as it ap- 
pears to have been, by God as a national act, leads to other 
important inquiries respecting the religion of the Hebrews 
in Egypt. Had they any set place for uniting in worship ? 
Did any class or order of persons exist among them in the 
character of priests or ministers of religion ? 

With respect to the first question, attention is instantly 
caUed to the altar of sacrifice. This, in those days, was 
the sacred place, the centre of worship. It appears to 
have been the inyariable practice of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, wherever they located for any length of time, to raise 
an altar unto the Lord : and, considering the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which led the father of the twelve tribes to 
sojourn in the land of the Pharaohs, it would be singularly 
strange if, on reaching Goshen, he had not raised an altar, 
and offered sacrifice unto God. If this was done, it 
may be supposed, that, notwithstanding the wonderful 
multiplication of the people, that altar erected by their 
great ancestor still remained as a sacred place. But, from 
the words of Moses, it appears that sacrifice had been greatly 
in desuetude, if not entirely discontinued. The latter seems 
most probable, from the urgent importunity of Moses to 
take the people into the wilderness for this purpose. 

It is, however, too much to infer, from this suspension of 
public sacrifice, that the Israelites at this time had no par- 
ticular place which they regarded as, in a peculiar manner, 
sacred unto God. Daring the intercourse between Moses 
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and Pharaoh, the former appears to have had access " unto 
the Lord" at any time when the exigency of the case 
required Divine direction or power. The manner in which 
it is spoken of seems to prove that this intercourse did 
not merely arise out of the spiritual aspirations of Moses, 
but was, in some sense, connected with a certain place, a 
given locality, where he went to meet with God. Hence we 
read that " Moses returned unto the Lord ; " (Exod. v. 22 ;) 
and, ** Moses said before the Lord." (Exod. vi. 30.) While 
in the wilderness, before the tabernacle was built, or the 
Levitical economy revealed, Moses said unto the children of 
Israel, " Come near before the Lord." (Exod. xvi. 9.) 
Again : " Moses said unto Aaron, Take a pot, and put an 
omer full of manna therein, and lay it up before the Lord, to 
be kept for your generations. So Aaron laid it up before 
the testimony, to be kept." (Verses 33, 34.) Do not these 
portions of scripture plainly intimate the existence of a 
peculiar place, where the presence of God was supposed to 
reside, and where special access unto Him was regarded as 
attainable ? 

But this fact is further iUustrated by the intimations 
which are given of the existence of a priesthood, prior to 
the giving of the law. One explicit text places this point 
beyond all doubt. When Moses went up into the Mount 
to meet God, before the Aaronic priesthood had been insti- 
tuted, and when the Israelites retained precisely the same 
ecclesiastical order as before the exodus, Jehovah said unto 
Moses, "And let the priests also, which come near to the 
Lord, sanctify themselves, lest the Lord break forth upon 
them." (Exod. xix. 22.) Here, then, the priesthood is 
spoken of as an existing institution.* But, not only so : 
another passage in the same chapter shows that the nature 
and privileges of this office were sufficiently known and 
understood, to make it the basis of a promise which was 
given to the whole people : " Ye shall be unto me a king- 
dom of priests ; " (verse 6 ;) language which would have 

* See note A, page 167. 
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been utterly unintelligible, if the Israelites had not fully 
understood the free access unto God which priests were 
supposed to enjoy, and the acceptance with which their 
offerings were received. 

These investigations appear to conduct us to the conclu- 
sion, that, during the rapid multiplication of the Hebrews 
in Egypt, the institutions of the patriarchal religion were 
expanded to meet the case of the multitude, and its spirit 
and purpose were developed, so as to provide one sacred place 
of access unto God, and appointed ministers, who there 
conducted sacred rites, and for themselves and for the people 
" came near unto the Lord." In what manner this place 
was prepared and these services performed in Egypt, we are 
not told ; but it seems probable that a building was set 
apart for this special purpose. It is an established fact, 
that temples were built in Egypt, not only before the 
exodus, but even prior to the time of Joseph ; it appears, 
therefore, reasonable to suppose, that the Israelites, with 
their strong inclination to maintain the patriarchal faith in 
all its fully-developed maturity, would provide a seat for 
their sacred emblems, a place where, in a manner agree- 
able to Che privileges of the primitive dispensation, they 
might have access unto God. This induction is almost 
invested with certainty by the sacred text, in which the 
Lord, speaking by Nathan to David, says, " I have not 
dwelt in any house, from the day that I brought up the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but have 
walked in a tent and in a tabernacle." (2 Sam. vii. 6.) May 
not these words be taken to imply, that a house which was 
regarded as the residence of God, existed among the IsraeHtes 
in Egypt ; and that, as, after the wanderings of the desert, 
and the unsettled government of the judges, the king of 
Judah proposed to build an house for the Lord, accounting 
it more suitable to his majesty than a tent, so Moses, finding 
among the Israelites a building consecrated to this sacred 
use, and perceiving the importance of providing a substitute 
for it during the long journey which the Hebrews had before 
them, removed the sacred emblems, and the seat of the 
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Divine Presence, into a tent which he had prepared for the 
purpose ? But if this is thought to be doubtful, it must 
be admitted that when the Israelites went forth thence into 
ihe wilderness, before they arrived at Sinai, or had received 
any revelations of the Levitical economy, there was a tent 
or tabernacle specially appropriated to the ministerial work 
of Moses, and where undoubtedly he had intercourse with 
God. Prior to the transgression of the people in the case 
of the golden calf, this tabernacle stood in the camp, pro- 
bably in the midst of it ; but on that occasion Moses 
removed it out of the camp, (to the distance of two thou- 
sand cubits, according to the Talmud,) *' and called it the 
tabernacle of the congregation." The narrative of the 
events which immediately followed this movement, clearly 
proves that it had been regarded as specially identified with 
the presence and service of God, and probably was conse- 
crated to his worship. For when, on account of this great 
sin, th€ tabernacle was removed, it was evidently regarded 
as the withdrawal of the Lord from the people ; and it is 
said, '* It came to pass, that every one which sought the 
Lord went out unto the tabernacle of the congregation, 
which was without the cam£." (Exod. xxxiii. 7.) By this 
spontaneous movement, the people declared their adherence 
to the service of Jehovah, and he honoured their faith. 
For when Moses went out to the tabernacle, after its removal, 
and those who had been partakers in the sin " stood every 
man at his tent-door,'^ and looking after Moses, wondered 
what would take place, " the cloudy pillar descended, and 
stood at the door of the tabernacle, and the Lord talked 
with Moses." (Verses 8, 9.) It was in this tabernacle, 
doubtless, that the place or thing, called the " testimony," 
which was regarded as the seat of the Divine Presence, was 
situated. 

However difficult it may be to give any distinct idea of this 
locality, of the elements of which it was composed, or of 
the manner of their arrangement, it can scarcely admit of a 
doubt that here were deposited visible emblems of patriarchal 
worship, which bore some resemblance or analogy to the 
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ark and cherubim afterward prepared for the tabernacle of 
Moses.* 

This opinion harmonizes with what has been already 
advanced respecting the privileges and character of the 
patriarchal dispensation : f and if these views be correct, 
we find, in the religious condition of the Hebrews at the 
exodus, the utmost developement of patriarchism. With a 
retention of all the doctrines of that dispensation, they had 
among them religious ministers, and an appointed place, 
which was regarded as the special seat of the Divine 
Presence. 

Having disposed of these preliminary inquiries, we pro- 
ceed to investigate the divine revelations which were made to 
the Israelites in the wilderness. Here the first particular 
claiming attention is the manifestation of God which it 
exhibits, in revealing a Divine Person as its author and 
administrator. It is necessary in this case, also, to refer to the 
preceding dispensation. It has been shown, J that the Divine 
Person who made revelations during the patriarchal age, fre- 
quently spoke and acted in a manner which indicated a plu- 
rality of persons in the Divine Nature ; and it was further 
shown, that this visible and acting Jehovah was the promised 
Messiah, the Lord Jesus Christ of the New Testament. 

It is equaUy interesting and important to observe a pre- 
cisely similar mode of communication in the announcement 
of this new economy. When Moses saw the angel Jehovah 
in the burning bush at Sinai, this Divine Person declared 
himself "the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ;" a declara- 
tion which, of itself, is quite sufficient to point him out as 
the risible Jehovah of the patriarchs. And when the Israel- 
ites were deUvered from Egypt, this same Divine Person was 
their guide ; for " the Lord went before them by day in a 
pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way ; and by night in a 
pillar of fire, to give them light." (Exod. xiii. 21.) This 
Angel of Jehovah is spoken of by the prophet Isaiah, as 

* See note B, page 169. 

t See " Patriarchal Age," pp. 149—174^ 247. 

$ " Patriarchal A^e/' p. 499. 
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associated with another being, which is called the ^' Holy 
Spirit '' of Jehovah : '* In all their affliction he was afflicted, 
and the angel of his presence saved them : in his love and 
in his pity he redeemed them ; and he bare them, and car- 
ried them all the days of old. Bat they rebelled, and vexed 
his Holy Spirit : therefore he was turned to be their enemy, 
and he fought against them." (Isai. Ixiii. 9, 10.) 

From these statements the true and proper Divinity of this 
Angel of Jehovah cannot be doubted. But as he appeared 
to the patriarchs, so he did unto Moses ; for he *' spake 
unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend." 
(Exod. xxxiii. 1 1 ; Deut. xxxiv. 10.) This language, be it ob- 
served, is spoken of Jehovah. And yet at other times, even 
in the same chapter, the Lord said unto Moses, ^' Thou canst 
not see my face : for there shall no man see me, and live." 
(Verse 20.) How is this apparently contradictory language 
to be reconciled? Here is Jehovah seen face to face, and 
Jehovah that cannot be seen ! Again : the Lord repeatedly 
says, that he will not go up with the people, but that b^e 
will send an Angel; (Exod. xxiii. 20 — 23; xxxiii. 1 — 3;) 
and yet we are told that " the Lord alone did lead them, and 
there was no strange God with them." (Deut. xxxii. 12.) 
For this Angel was also Jehovah. Here, then, as in patri- 
archal times, there is a visible Jehovah who is Ihe Word of 
God, and who is generally the medium of divine communica- 
tion with Moses ; while at other times the narrative contains 
explicit references to the Father and the Holy Spirit. It is, 
therefore, certain that the Divine Person which appeared 
unto Moses was the same that visited Abraham and the other 
patriarchs ; and thus the same' Jehovah who revealed truth, 
administered judgment, and carried out the purposes of 
grace, throughout the patriarchal dispensation, was the 
Author of the Jewish economy, and, by his own immediate 
interposition, built up the Levitical church with materials 
selected from the preceding dispensation. 

In proceeding to furnish a digest of the revelations given 
from Sinai, it may be remarked that, besides those particu- 
lars which have been already noticed, many others will be 
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observed to bear a striking analogy to similar elements of 
patriarchal religion, and, in some instances, to prominent 
features in the religions institutions of Heathen nations.* 
To some of these a passing reference will be made ; but a 
full con^deration of the latter class of coincidences will be 
reserved for a future place.f 

The first divine revelation from Sinai, and that which 
alone was delivered immediately by God to all the people, 
comprised those great elements of moral law, commonly 
called the Decalogue. This has, by common consent, been 
regarded as the basis of the Jewish rehgion. And it is 
worthy of particular observation, that it undoubtedly re- 
enacts some laws which were in full force under the patri- 
archal dispensation. It is certain that murder was not only 
prohibited, but punishable with death, under that economy : 
it is equally clear that idolatry was forbidden; (Job xxxi. 
28;) so was adultery, and the penalty was death. (Gen. 
xxvi. 9 — 11.) It has been already shown J that the same 
might be said of several other of these commandments ; so 
that in this case there is a certain incorporation of the ele- 
ments of primitive faith and law into the very foundation of 
the Mosaic economy. Hence Dr. Hales does not hesitate to 
say, ** There is great reason to believe that the substance, at 
least, of the Decalogue given on Mount Sinai, was of primi- 
tive institution." § 

As might have been expected from the important character 
of these laws, their language and arrangement have been 
closely scrutinized. The principal question, however, which 
has been raised, respects the division and arrangement of 
these commandments. It is undisputed that, after having 
been orally delivered, they were written, and written upon 
two tables of stone. How, then, were they divided? and 
how many stood on each table? On these questions very 



* See note C, p. 170. 

t Vol. III. of Sacred Annals, — " The History and Religion of the 
Gentile Kations." 
t " Patriarchal Age," pp. 255—257. 
§ Mani's Bible on Job xxiii. 11, 12. 
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conflicting opinions have been held;* bat that which was 
adopted by the English Church at the Reformation, by which 
four laws are placed on the first, and six upon the second, 
table, is undoubtedly supported by the highest authority, and 
is entitled to universal acceptance* 

As no nation ever had a purer moral code, for the regular 
tion of private life, and as the basis of their public institu* 
tions ; so no people ever received the elements of their laws 
in a manner so impressive, or accompanied with such solemn 
sanctions. In respect of elevated theology and moral purity, 
a comparison of the Decalogue with any laws of human 
device is out of the question. And as to the manner of 
communication, and the authority with which they were pro- 
pounded, how puerile and contemptible do the pretensions 
of Numa, the trick of Solon, the fables of Minos and Lycur- 
gus, appear, when placed in juxta-position with the thunders 
of Sinai, the flaming mount, and God speaking to millions 
of people out of the midst of the fire ! 

It is not easy, perhaps it is impossible, at the present time, 
to form any tolerable estimate of the efi*ect which the mira- 
culous enunciation of this law by God himself produced upon 
the congregation of Israel. That the loftiest intellect was 
filled with awe, and the stoutest heart quailed under these sub- 
lime manifestations of Deity, is certain ; nor can we form a 
conception of any circumstances more likely to bring Divine 
authority, with all its just ^influence, to bear on the human 
conscience, than those which took place on that occasion. 

The revelation of the ceremonial law succeeded the com- 
munication of the moral code, as a part of the same system, 
and under the same sanction. The tabernacle with its fur- 
niture here first claims attention. This sacred tent was 
intended to be the centre of worship, the seat of the Divine 
Presence. In the directions given for the construction of 
this sanctuary, there ate two things to be particularly noted. 
It was to be made " after the pattern of the tabernacle ; " 
(Exod. XXV. 9 ;) words which appear to convey a distinct 

* See note D, p. 171. 
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intimation that a pre-existent tabernacle was to afford a 
general outline of this new building, and of its farniture. 
Bat the Mosaic tabernacle was not to be a mere re-produc- 
tion, or servile imitation, of the sacred tent previously in use : 
it was to be a copy, but elaborated and more splendid ; and, 
at the same time, more perfect in its typical character as a 
"shadow of heavenly things." (Heb. viii. 5.) Therefore 
Moses is farther charged not only with a detailed description 
of every part of the new tabernacle, and of every article of 
its furniture, but a visible representation of the whole was 
exhibited to him by the Lord on Sinai, and the solemn 
injunction was repeatedly given : " Look that thou make them 
after their pattern, which was showed thee in the mount." * 
(Exod. XXV. 40 ; xxvi. 30 ; Num. viii. 4.) 

Notwithstanding the careful particularity with which 
Moses appears to have described the tabernacle, it is doubt- 
ful whether we possess sufficient information to give us a 
clear apprehension of the construction of this interesting and 
important edifice. Enough has, however, been revealed to 
enable us to form a general idea of it. 

The first part to be described is the court of the taberna- 
cle. This was merely an enclosed^ uncovered space, about 
one hundred and seventy -five feet long, and eighty- seven and 
a half feet wide. It was formed by fine linen curtains, sus- 
pended on pillars, of which there were twenty on each side, 
fen on the west end, and six on the east, where was the 
entrance. All these pillars stood in sockets of brass, which 
were laid on the ground. In addition to the support which 
the pillars derived from the sockets, their tops were fastened 
with cords, both on the inside and outside, to pins driven 
into the ground. This place was therefore simply an 
enclosure, and contained the brasen altar, the laver, and the 
tabernacle. 

The first of these was emphatically the Jewish altar. To 
this, every animal sacrifice was brought, and offered accord- 
ing to the manner prescribed in the law. Besides these 

* See note E^ p. 173. 
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regular sacrifices, by a special law, (Lev. xvii. 3, 4,) every 
animal slain for food was killed at the door of the tabernacle, 
and a part of it presented as an offering to the Lord. 
Although animal food might have been used very sparingly 
by the Israelites in the wilderness, yet, when the vast number 
of the people is considered, it will be evident that the operation 
of this law would bring a great number of victims daily to the 
altar. But, in addition to all these occasional offerings, the 
morning and evening sacrifice were offered upon it every day. 

The laver stood inside the brasen altar, between it and 
the tabernacle. It was designed to contain water, which 
appears to have been used for the double purpose of cleans- 
ing the sacrifices, and washing the priests. Moses did not 
write any precise description of the form or size of this 
laver, but simply states that it was made of the metaUic 
mirrors which were given by the Israelitish women for this 
purpose. Their conduct on this occasion was as consistent 
as devoted: they first presented their ornaments to the 
service of the sanctuary, and then, having little occasion for 
mirrors, gave them to make this laver.* 

But the tabernacle was the most important part of this 
sacred place. Every portion of it was made according to 
special directions given by God, and was full of significance. 
It was a building of wood framed together, hung inside with 
embroidered curtains, and covered on the outside with the 
skins of animals. The whole edifice was thirty cubits long, 
ten cubits wide, and ten cubits high ; or about fifty-two and a 
half feet long, seventeen and a half feet wide, and seventeen 
and a half feet high. It was divided by a transverse parti- 
tion, or veil, into two unequal parts : the outer and larger 
room, called " the holy place," was thirty-five feet long ; 
and the inner room, named " the most holy place," or " the 
holy of holies," was seventeen and a half feet square. 

As this building was adapted to frequent removal, its 
foundation was similar in design to that of the pillars of the 

* Our authorized translation of this text (Exod. xxxviii. 8) is most 
unfortunate, " looking-glasses " being inserted instead of " mirrors." A 
laver of brass made of looking-glasses ! 
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court, only the sockets here were made of silver, and com- 
posed of the metal contributed by the Israelites as ransom- 
money. Each socket weighed one hundred and fourteen 
pounds of pure silver j and of these there were one hundred. 
Into these sockets perpendicular pieces of wood were fast- 
ened, each of them being a cubit and a half in breadth : 
they were made of acacia-wood, and were covered with 
gold. These, as they stood in their sockets, were joined 
closely together at the edges, and fastened by rings at the 
top, and thus formed the substantial frame-work of the 
building. Over the whole of this externally was drawn the 
covering of beautiful needle-work richly embroidered : this 
served as the ceiling of the holy places, and fell down 
outside the wooden frame-work. Over this were laid, in suc- 
cession, coverings of goats' hair, a covering made of rams' 
skins, and another of badgers' skins ; and thus the whole 
sanctuary was secured. The veil which divided the two 
sanctuaries, and the curtain which covered the entrance, and 
was lifted up to afford ingress and egress, (for there was no 
door,) were all precisely of the same kind with the first 
covering, — a beautiful embroidery. The inner part of the 
sanctuary was also hung with embroidered curtains precisely 
similar. It is not necessary to enlarge on some difficulties 
which are found in the Mosaic details : the preceding descrip- 
tion will be sufficient to convey a general idea of the tabernacle. 
This sacred structure was intended to serve important 
religious purposes. For this end, the requisite provision 
was made. In the outer sanctuary was placed the golden 
altar of incense ; on this altar fragrant perfume, specially 
prepared for the purpose, was burned every morning and 
evening. Inside the altar, on the right hand, stood the 
golden table of shew-bread ; on the left, the golden candlestick 
or lamp. The first of these is very particularly described. 
(Exod. XXV. 23 — 30.) For this table were prepared golden 
dishes, bowls, spoons, and covers, and also crowns of gold. 
The provision for this table was also carefully specified. 
(Lev. xxiv. 5 — 9.) Twelve cakes corresponding to the 
number of the twelve tribes of Isra-il, made of fine flour. 
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were to be kept constantly on this table. These, which 
were renewed from time to time, were strewed with frank- 
incense. The golden candlestick was made of pure gold, 
and weighed one talent, or about one hundred and fourteen 
pounds. The narrative contains no statement of its size ; and 
the description of its form has been so variously interpreted, 
that no certainty can be attained. It appears most probable, 
from Exod. xxv. 31, that a large and highly-ornamented stem 
rose from a broad and soUd base : this stem is supposed to 
have been carried up to the full height, bearing the centre 
light, having three branches, bearing lights on each side ; 
thus making, in the whole, seven lights. Calmet has con- 
jectured that these branches were so constructed, that they 
might be made to revolve around the central stem. The 
lights were oil lamps, kept continually burning over against 
the table of shew-bread. It will have been observed that 
there was no window or aperture to admit external light in the 
sides or covering of the tabernacle ; the lamps were therefore 
not only necessary as a part of the religious symbols of this 
sacred place, of which these articles constituted the furniture, 
but were also intended to give light to the building. 

Within the veil, the principal objects were the ark of the 
covenant, and the mercy-seat. The description of these is 
full and precise, with one remarkable exception, — ^it does not 
contain any account of the form of the cherubim ; * a fact 
which seems to intimate that these figures were well known 
to Moses and to the people. The ark was an oblong chest, 
made of wood, and overlaid with gold. Its length was about 
four feet five inches ; its height, about two feet eight inches ; 
and its breadth the same as its height. The upper part of 
the hd of this ark was the mercy-seat ; which was made of 
solid gold. The two cherubim stood above the ark, and 
were of the same substance with the gold of the mercy-seat, 
one on each end, their faces were turned towards each other, 
and their wings expanded, overshadowing the mercy-seat. 
Above these cherubim was the shekinah, which stood over 

* See note F, p. 174. 
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and between them; and thus they, by their intervening 
wings, overshadowed the mercy»seat. 

The wide range of Jewish theology does not present to our 
inquiry a subject fraught with deeper interest than the true 
character and religious import of these sacred things, — the 
shekinah, the cherubim, and the ark. The first does not 
appear to present any serious difficulty, since it is explicitly 
spoken of as the Divine Presence.* It was evidently 
intended to make a visible display of the presence and glory 
of Jehovah : it was no created angel, or representation of 
angels, but the glory of the eternal God. This is, in eflfect, 
declared by the term, and is abundantly proved by the 
language of holy Scripture respecting it : " The Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying, Let them make me a sanctuary ; that I 
may dwell among them." (Exod. xxv. 1, 8.) 

When the work was finished, and the tabernacle was 
set up, we are told, " Then a cloud covered the tent of the 
congregation, and the glory of Jehovah filled the tabernacle. 
And Moses was not able to enter into the tent of the con- 
gregation, because the cloud abode thereon, and the glory 
of Jehovah filled the tabernacle." (Exod. xl. 34, 35.) Upon 
this an eminent author observes, '^ This was a proper appear- 
ance of Jehovah, or of the Shekinah ; for it was an appear- 
ance when all things, according to God*s directions, were 
prepared for his reception into the tabernacle, when he 
entered and took possession of it as his habitation, the seat 
of his shekinah, and gracious presence among the children of 
Israel. By the description of Moses, it should seem that 
the cloud of glory was both within and without the taber- 
nacle. For the cloud abode thereon, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the tabernacle. The glory of Jehovah, which 
entered into the tabernacle, is a proof that the person then 
appearing was the God of Israel, the proper object of that 
whole rehgious service and worship which was directed to be 
offered at the tabernacle; that he was the God of Israel, 
who dwelt on the mercy-seat, over the ark of covenant 

* See note G, p. 176. 
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or testimony ; he was the person whom the Israelites owned 
as their God and King ; the only object of their religious 
worship."* And to this may be added the important 
consideration, that this visible and glorious Jehovah, who 
was manifested in the shekinah, was the Second Person in 
the Trinity, the promised Saviour. 

This visible residence of God in his appointed tabernacle, 
among his people, answered many important purposes. It 
gave them, through his appointed ministers, a way of 
immediate access unto God. " There," said the Lord unto 
Moses, " I will meet with thee, and I will commune with 
thee from above the mercy-seat, from between the two 
cherubims." (Exod. xxv. 22.) Here Jehovah, God of hosts, 
gave audience to his redeemed people, afforded them consola- 
tion in trouble, and pointed out to them the way of deliver- 
ance when they were in danger. This visible manifestation 
of the Divine Presence in the Hebrew sanctuary, was further 
adapted to uphold the knowledge and worship of the true 
God in the world, and to rebuke the proud and vain preten- 
sions of idolatry. At that time most of the nations had 
fearfully corrupted the doctrines and practices of the patri- 
archal faith. Their speculations on the Ditine Nature had 
issued either in their regarding the Supreme as an elevated 
abstraction, too far removed from mundane affairs to exercise 
any active interposition amongst men ; or else as a mere 
local divinity, personified by an idol, respecting whose 
nature, potency, and real character, various opinions, more 
or less gross and foolish, prevailed. The visible presence of 
God with Israel was intended to expose this error, and save 
them from this fatal delusion. Did Gentile nations boast of 
the presence of gods among them, although these were made 
by men's hands out of lifeless matter, or were but brute beasts 
raised by an absurd caprice to this unnatural elevation ? Israel 
exulted in the real presence of Him who is indeed the God of 
the whole earth. Did others make great efforts to erect 
systems of religion which derived all their power from 

* LowMAN on the Shekinah, pp. 134 — 137. 
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human policy^ pride, and wealth? Israel was taught of 
God. He took all the old elements of pre-existent religion, 
and, remodelling the whole according to his own will, and 
investing them all with new and divine authority. He gave a 
system of religion to his people which, however wonderful 
in other respects^ was chiefly so on this account, — that it was 
communicated and administered by himself. 

In another important respect did this Divine Presence, in 
connexion with the ark, the mercy-seat, and the cherubim, 
subserve the purposes of grace : it exhibited in this relation 
a remarkable outline of the great scheme of redemption. If 
it be objected to this opinion, that the typical character of 
these holy things would not be understood by the Jews of 
this period ; and that therefore, however illustrative of reli- 
gious doctrines they may now be to us,, they were not then 
so to them ; it may be observed, that it does not follow, 
because the Hebrews in the wilderness could not apprehend 
all the typical allusion and doctrinal significancy which were 
couched under these emblems, that therefore they could 
know nothing of their religious import. On the contrary, it 
appears certain that this holy sanctuary and its sacred ser- 
vices were intended and designed, not only to a£ford the 
means of worship according to the ritual of the law, but also 
to impress on the mind of the people the evil of sin, its ter- 
rible consequences in alienating man from God, the necessity 
and efficacy of vicarious sacrifice, pardon through atonement, 
and the blessed results of access unto God. (Heb. ix. 9.) 
These great subjects were not formally propounded in 
theory, but were exhibited with so much distinctness, that 
men would apprehend the force and intelligibility of the 
mode of instruction, in proportion as they were obedient to 
the truth. 

But the tabernacle, with all its glory and beauty, the 
throne and the temple of Jehovah, created and exhibited the 
necessity for the institution of a suitable priesthood. The 
size of this tent not only precluded the possibility of 
any tolerable number of the people meeting there for wor- 
ship; the division and arrangements of this sanctuary, and. 
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indeed, the whole scope of the economy, showed that, as a 
system, it was not designed to offer to the people individually 
immediate and formal access to the Divine Presence. On 
the contrary, by the ritual institutions of this economy, the 
Holy Ghost distinctly signified " that the way into the holiest 
of all was not yet made manifest, while as the first tabernacle 
was yet standing." (Heb. ix. 8.) And therefore the law 
*' was ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator," (Gal. 
iii. 19,) who, as the representative of the people, was on 
their behalf to approach God, and, as the representative of 
God, was commissioned to declare his will, and announce 
his grace to the people. 

It has been already shown that priestly acts had been per- 
formed from the time of the fall, and that, prior to the 
exodus, certain persons had been selected to sustain this 
office. The priesthood may therefore, in some sense, be 
regarded as a patriarchal institution, which, with other ele- 
ments of the primitive rehgion, had been incorporated into 
the Levitical economy. But it must not be inferred from 
this, that the office was the same. In other instances, the por- 
tions of primitive rehgion transferred to the Jewish, were 
raised, enlarged, and invested with higher dignity and autho- 
rity than before. This was the case, also, in reference to 
the priesthood.* 

The first intimation of the appointment of the house of 
Aaron to the sacerdotal office, is found in a simple statement 
of the fact. (Exod. xxviii. 1.) This is followed by copious 
directions for the preparation of priestly vestments. These 
directions were given when Moses was on the Mount with 
God the first time. The tabernacle having been erected, and 
every necessary preparation made, this purpose was carried 
into effect. (Exod. xxix. ; Lev. viii., ix.) Aaron and his 
four sons are first named as set apart for this office : " Take 
thou unto thee Aaron thy brother, and his sons with him, 
from among the children of Israel, that he may minister unto 
me in the priest's office, even Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, Ele- 

* See note H, p. 178. 
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azar and Itbamar, Aaron's sons." (Exod. xxviii. 1.) The 
manner in which these persons were set apart for this high 
office, is minutely detailed. The ceremony is performed with 
suitable solemnity. The whole congregation is assembled at 
the door of the tabernacle, the holy anointing oil is pro- 
duced, a bullock and two rams prepared for sacrifice, and 
Aaron and his sons are washed with pure water. He is then 
first arrayed in the garments prepared for the high priest, 
and afterward they are habited in the attire of ordinary 
priests. All are then anointed with oil, touched with the 
sacrificial blood, and commanded to remain within the taber- 
nacle seven days. After the expiration of this term, on the 
eighth day other sacrifices are commanded to be ofiered ; on 
which occasion a fire issued forth from the shekinah, and 
consumed the offering. This kindled a fire which was ever 
after kept alive on the altar. 

For the high priest there was prepared, besides the gar- 
ments common to the other priests, a dress specially desig- 
nated as "for glory and for beauty." (Exod. xxviii. 2.) 
This was a robe of deep blue colour, made out of one piece 
of material, by cutting a hole for the head to pass through, 
one half falling down before, and the other behind, and 
joined together at the sides, leaving room for the arma« 
Around the bottom of this robe was a deep rich fringe, orna- 
mented with pomegranates and small bells. There was also 
a fringe around the neck. Besides this robe, the high priest 
wore an ephod and girdle. The ephod was also a very gorgeous 
vestment. It was made " of gold, of blue, and of purple, of 
scarlet, and fine twined linen, with cunning work." (Verse 
6.) The girdle was formed of the same kind of materials, 
and made in a similar manner. The whole was very richly 
embroidered. On each shoulder was placed a large precious 
stone set in gold, each having engraved on it, after the man- 
ner of a signet, the names of six tribes of Israel. A striking 
similarity is observable between the fabric of the ephod, and 
of the vail and curtains of the tabernacle. The high priest 
wore on his head a golden crown or mitre. The head-dress 
appears to have been made of linen, ornamented with blue 
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lace, to which was fastened a gold plate, emphatically termed 

the crown ; on this were engraven the words, mil** /"ti^lpj 
"Holiness to the Lord.'* Attached to the ephod was the 
breastplate : it was made of the same materials, but covered 
with gold, in which twelve several precious stones were set, 
in three perpendicular rows, four in each row ; and on each 
of these was engraved the name of one of the tribes of 
Israel. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive of a more splendid and 
gorgeous dress than this. As a proof of the existence of 
superior art, an evidence of civilisation, it bears decided 
testimony as to the elevation of the Israelites. But as a 
sacerdotal vestment, its glowing colours, costly materials, 
exquisite workmanship, all united to produce an effect at 
once glorious and impressive. 

Besides this rich attire, there is another element, which 
held an important rank in the investiture of the high priest. 
It was composed of "the Urim and Thummim," and was , 
to be put into, or upon, the breastplate. Although this 
addition was of the utmost consequence, it is now involved 
in the deepest and most perplexing obscurity. Writers of 
the greatest learning have devoted the highest talent, com- 
bined with the most patient and untiring industry, to the 
investigation of this subject ; yet the result has only been to 
place before us a variety of conflicting opinions, from which,* 
however difficult it may be to decide between the opposing 
theories of great men, the following points appear to be suf- 
ficiently established. 

1 . Whatever was designated by the terms, " Urim and 
Thummim," existed, and was known, prior to the revelations 
of Sinai. These names might have been new, or in some 
measure altered ; but the thing itself was known before the 
time of Moses. This is clear, from the manner in which it 
is first mentioned, as well as from the evidence of its previ- 
ous use. The terms first occur in the command given to 
Moses : " Thou shalt put in the breastplate of judgment the 

* See note I, p. 178. 
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Urim and the Thiimmim ; and they shall be upon Aaron's 

heart, when he goeth in before the Lord : and Aaron shall 

bear the judgment of the children of Israel upon his heart 

before the Lord continually." (Exod. xxviii. 30.) From this 

manner of expression it is plain that Moses is not now giving 

directions for making some new thing, or for applying to 

an hitherto unknown purpose something which previously 

existed. He speaks as if the thing itself, and its object or 

use, were well known, and simply enjoins a steady attention 

to it. The object or use of Urim and Thummim was to 

afford a means of obtaining counsel or direction immediately 

from God. Hence, when Joshua was appointed to succeed 

Moses, and was promised, for his encouragement, the fullest 

measure of Divine aid and direction, the most important part 

of the promise was given in these words : " He shall stand 

before Eleazar the priest, who shall ask counsel for him after 

the judgment of Urim before the Lord." (Num. xxvii. 21.) 

And when Saul had sinned, the most fearful consequences of 

his rejection were, that when he " inquired of the Lord, the 

Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, 

nor by prophets." (1 Sam. xxviii. 6.) But then it is very 

certain that the patriarchal religion afforded its worshippers 

a means of asking direct counsel of Heaven, which procured 

clear and explicit verbal communications of the Divine Will. 

The case of Rebekah is a remarkable instance of this kind. 

In her distress, " she went to inquire of the Lord. And the 

Lord said unto her," &c. (Gen. xxv. 22, 23.) The seat of 

this oracle may be unknown, the mode of application 

disputed, and the manner in which the answer was given 

uncertain; yet, notwithstanding all this, the fact remains a 

standing proof that the patriarchal faith, on extraordinary 

occasions, afforded individuals special access unto God. It is 

also worthy of observation, that the ancient idolatry of Egypt 

appears to countenance the opinion that the Hebrew Urim 

bore some resemblance to a patriarchal institution. 

2. It further appears certain that the Urim and Thum- 
mim held no subordinate rank in the religious and national 
privileges of the Israelites. Hence, when Moses pronounced 
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his tnemorable blessing upon the several tribes, speaking of 
Levi, he said, " Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with 
thy Holy One.*' (Deut. xxxiii. 8.) This was indeed the 
chief glory of the nation, that the shekinah was their holy 
oracle, and offered them through the Urim a means of asking 
counsel of God. 

3. Again : the answers obtained by this means were clear 
and full, and delivered in an audible voice. In none of the 
cases recorded in the scripture do we find any of the ambi- 
guity, or double meaning, which characterized most of the 
oracular responses of the Heathen. It was probably on 
account of this perfect explicitness of the answers, that the 
terms under consideration, implying " light and perfection," 
were given to this mode of obtaining Divine counsel. It 
will, however, in all probability, considering the conflicting 
opinions which have been advocated on this point, be regarded 
as rash to follow Prideaux in an unhesitating assertion, that 
these answers were given in an audible voice. But the 
reasons for his conclusion are irresistible. The whole scope 
of the subject justifies this opinion. It is undoubted, that 
God in this manner communicated his will to Moses. He 
"spake" unto him. He "talked" with him. Hence 
generally, in the scriptural record of the prayers of Moses, 
the answer is announced by the terms, " The Lord said," 
And when, in the important affair of the Gibeonites, the 
people neglected to inquire of the Lord, they are blamed for 
not having asked counsel " at the mouth of the Lord." 
(Joshua ix, 14.) For the same reason the place where the 
ark and the mercy-seat stood is repeatedly called " the 
oracle." (Psalm xxviii. 2, &c.) The manner in which these 
oracular answers were obtained has been supposed to be 
this : The high priest, in his robes, and with his breastplate, 
entered the holy place, and, standing without the veil, his 
f(|ce turned toward the mercy-seat, propounded the inquiry, 
which was answered by an audible voice from the mercy-seat 
in the holy of holies. 

But the question may still be pressed, " Wherein did this 
great privilege or virtue consist ? What were the Urim and 

VOL. II. H 
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Thummim ? " These questions have never yet obtained a 
full and satisfactory answer. Lewis has given a judgment 
which appears to come nearer to a solution of the difficulty 
than any other that has come under our notice. He says, 
" It seems safest to hold, that the words, ' Urim and Thum- 
mim,' signify only a divine virtue and power given to the 
breastplate of the high-priest in its consecration, by which 
an oracular answer was obtained from God, when he was 
consulted by the high-priest with it on, in the manner He 
directed : and this was called Urim and Thummim, to ex- 
press the clearness and perfection which these oracular 
answers carried with them."* If a conjecture in addition 
to, or as an emendation of, this opinion be admissible, 
we should say, a careful review of the whole subject has 
convinced us that, in patriarchal times, there were certain 
consecrated things by means of which pious worshippers 
could obtain oracular answers in their application to God ; 
and that the instance before us exhibits the Divine appoint- 
ment of the breastplate of the high-priest to be invested 
with this virtue, and to afford the Hebrews, through the 
instrumentality of their ecclesiastical head, this high pri- 
vilege. 

It will now be necessary to direct attention to the prin- 
cipal religious services of this economy. We refer, first, 
to those connected with the great Bay of Atonement 
or expiation. On every other occasion, the sons of Aaron 
appear to have been associated with him in the duties and 
honours of the high -priesthood. But here a strict limitation 
is distinctly marked : the command is, " And there shall be 
no man in the tabernacle of the congregation when he goeth 
in to make an atonement in the holy place, until he come 
out, and have made an atonement for himself, and for his 
household, and for all the congregation of Israel." (Lev. 
xvi. 17.) This important service was always held on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, (TiskriJ and was called 
11 S3 DV "day of pardon," (Lev. xxiii. 27,) and in the Tal- 

♦ Lewis's " Hebrew Republic/* vol. i. p. 1 27. 
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mud, ^15 n^D V5 " great fasting," it being the only fast for 
an entire day which Moses enjoined. On this occasion 
the high-priest, having washed himself, put on his linen 
robes, and placed his sacerdotal mitre on his head, first 
offered a bullock and a lamb for his own sins and those 
of the priests. He then received from the princes of the 
people two goats for a sin-offering ; one of which was selected 
by lot to be sacrificed to God, the other was permitted to 
escape into the wilderness. Having finished these sacrifices, 
the high-priest filled a censer with burning coals from the 
altar, and, putting two handfuls of incense into a vase, took 
them into the most holy place, where he poured the incense 
on the fire, and, leaving the censer, perfuming the sanctuary 
and enveloping the propitiatory and the cherubim in its 
smoke, he returned, took the blood of the bullock and the 
goat, and went again into the most holy place. With his 
finger he first sprinkled the blood of the bullock, and after- 
wards that of the goat, upon the lid of the ark of the covenant, 
and seven times he also sprinkled it upon the floor before 
the ark. After his return into the outer sanctuary, he 
put the blood on the horns of the golden altar, and sprinkled 
it seven times over the surface of the altar. This was done 
as an expiation for the uncleanness and the sins of the chil- 
dren of Israel. (Lev. xvi. 11 — 19.) The high-priest then, 
going out into the court of the tabernacle, placed both 
hands, with great solemnity, on the head of the scape-goat ; 
a symbolic representation that the animal was loaded with 
the sins of the people. It was then delivered to the man 
who led it away into the wilderness, and let it go free, to 
signify the liberation of the Israelites from the punishment 
due to their sins ; while the goat that was slain, and the 
bullock which had been sacrificed, were burned whole beyond 
the limits of the camp, to signify the guilt of the people, 
and the punishment which they merited. 

At length the high-priest, putting off his white vestments, 
and assuming the robes of beauty and glory^ sacrificed a 
holocaust for himself and the people, and offered ano- 
ther sin-offering. (Lev. xvi. 23 — 25; Num. xxix. 7 — 11) 

H 2 
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He then went forth to the people, read some sentences out 
of the law, and afterwards with outstretched arms pronounced 
the threefold hlessiug : — " May Jehovah bless thee and pre- 
serve thee I May Jehovah cause his faces to shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee ! May Jehovah lift up his 
faces upon thee, and may he put prosperity unto thee ! " * 

It is important to observe the religious truth which these 
services indicated, and the religious effect which they were 
calculated to produce on the minds of the people. 

The services of this day developed, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that great principle of the scheme of redemption, 
the pardon of sin through vicarious sacrifice. It is no valid 
objection to this doctrine, that the atonement was not made 
by the death of the animal, but by the sprinkling of the 
blood afterward by the priest. f For it was clearly as 
necessary that the sacrifice should be presented to God, as 
that the life of the victim should be taken. And " for 
what purpose can we suppose the blood to have been carried 
into the most sacred part of the divine residence, and that 
on the day of atonement, except to obtain the favour of 
Him in whose presence it was sprinkled?" J In fact, the 
manner in which this atonement was made shows how fully 
the wisdom of God is here displayed. It was neces- 
sary that vicarious suffering should be exhibited ; the animal 
is therefore slain : It was equally necessary that this for- 
feited life should be presented to God ; the blood is there- 
fore carried into the sanctuary. And, as if to rebut the 
objection referred to, on a question of fact, the blood must 
be sprinkled ; which could not be done unless still reeking 
with the life of the creature. If the animal was quite 
dead, and the blood coagulated, it was unfit for sacrificial 
purposes : it must be " the blood of sprinkling." Lest 
this important point should be overlooked, the people 

* Db. Adah Clarke's translation. See also Calmet's " Dictionary," 
2LTt. ExpicUian ; J Ans'a ArcfuBologia, art. 356; and JEmriiros's "Anti- 
quities/* p. 610. 

t " Apology of Ben Mordecai," p. 797. 

X OuTRAM De Sacrijiciia, d. i. c. xix. sect. 3. 
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were told, " The life of the flesh is in the blood : and I 
have given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement 
for your souls : for it is the blood that maketh an atonement 
for the soul." (Lev. xvii. 11.) 

Besides the practical inculcation of this momentous truth, 
the services of this day were calculated to produce a 
deep religious impression on the minds of the people. "While 
dressed in his linen garments, and making an atonement for 
sin, by taking the blood of sacrifice into the most holy place, 
the high-priest represented the people, and in this character 
performed these offices. Having finished them, he laid 
aside his sacriiicial garments, and, putting pn his robes of 
beauty and glory, changed his representative character, 
and appeared as the minister of God, and, as such, pro- 
nounced a threefold blessing upon the people. When on 
this occasion he went into the holy place, the serious and 
considerate part of the people felt that the great question 
was, whether God would accept the atonement, or punish 
their sin in the person of their representative. That this 
was the view taken of the subject by the early Jews, is 
proved by their statement, that " he had never seen sorrow 
that liad not seen Israel during the absence of the high 
priest, and he had never seen joy that had not seen Israel 
when the high priest came forth to bless : '' language 
which clearly shows how deeply they felt the question at 
issue, — ^whether God would indeed receive the atonement 
and send them a blessing. 

Five days after the day of expiation, the feast of taber- 
nacles began, and continued eight days ; the first and last 
of which were regarded as the most important. This feast 
was instituted mainly for the purpose of preserving a per^ 
petual memorial of the journey of the Israelites through the 
Arabian Wilderness. But it was also regarded as a festival 
of thanks for the vintage and the gathering in of the 
fruits, and was therefore sometimes called ''the feast of 
ingathering." (Lev. xxiii. 34 — 44.) Its observance was com- 
manded in these words : — " Ye shall take you on the first 
day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and 
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the boaghs of thick trees, and willows of the brook. Ye shall 
dwell in booths seven days ; and ye shall rejoice before the 
Lord your God, when ye have gathered in the fruit of the 
land ; that your generations may know that I made the chil- 
dren of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt." This festival was therefore commemora- 
tive of the Divine Goodness in protecting and providing for 
the Israelites while journeying in the desert, as well as expres- 
sive of gratitude for the rich supply of the fruits of the earth 
from year to year. It was thus calculated to awaken and 
cultivate pious and grateful feelings in the Jewish people 
throughout their successive generations. Every adult 
male Israelite was required to appear before the Lord, and 
take part in these services. This feast was a season of 
universal joy, and was shared by the people at large. 

The Pentecost was another feast of the first class, at which 
every adult male Jew was required to present himself before 
the Lord. It was a festival of thanks for the harvest, and 
commemorative of the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. 
It was therefore held fifty days after the passover. (Lev^ 
xxiii. 15, 16.) The Hebrews called it "the feast of weeks ;" 
because it was held seven weeks after the passover : but when 
the Greek language became prevalent, it was termed " Pen- 
tecost," the word meaning the " fiftieth day." On this 
occasion the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest were offered. 
(Deut. xvi. 9 — 1 1 .) These first-fruits consisted of two loaves 
of unleavened bread, each made of about three pints of meal. 
(Lev. xxiii. 16, 17.) Besides these, there were to be 
offered with the bread " seven lambs without blemish of 
the first year, and one young bullock, and two rams : they 
shall be for a burnt-offering unto the Lord. Then shall ye 
sacrifice one kid of the goats for a sin-offering, and two 
lambs of the first year for a sacrifice of peace-offerings. And 
the priest shall wave them with the bread of the first-fruits 
for a wave-offering before the Lord, with the two lambs." 
(Lev. xxiii. 18—20.) 

The Passover, the institution of which has been already 
given, was also one of the great Jewish festivals, at which 
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every adult male was required' to be present before the Lord. 
This had its origin in the wonderful deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egypt^ and especially in their exemption from 
the destruction of the iirst-bom which visited all the other 
families of that land. It was specially remarkable for the 
absence of all kinds of leavened or fermented food ; and, to 
enforce this, no leaven was to remain in any house of the 
Israelites during the whole eight days of the feast. But the 
distinguishing feature of the passover was the sacrifice of 
the paschal lamb ; the blood of which, being sprinkled on 
the door-posts, and lintels of the doors, preserved the 
people at its institution from the ravages of the destroying 
angel ; afterwards at every annual celebration it was sprinkled 
at the foot of the altar. Christians can scarcely consider 
the nature and institution of this feast without regarding the 
paschal lamb as eminently typical of Christ and his atone- 
ment. It is, however, another and a very interesting 
inquiry, whether the ancient Jews had any such ideas. On 
this point the following opinions of a learned writer deserve 
attention: ''That the ancient Jews understood this institu- 
tion to prefigure the sufferings of Christ, is evident, not only 
from the New Testament, but from the Mishna, where, among 
the ^Ye things said to be contained in the great Hallel, (a 
hymn composed of several psalms, and sung after the paschal 
supper,) one is the sufferings of Messiah, for which they 
refer to Psalm cxvi." * This feast commenced on the 
fourteenth day of the month Abib, and was so rigidly 
enforced, that it has been supposed (on the authority of 
Numbers ix. 13) that every person wilfully neglecting its 
observance was condemned to death. On the day after the 
sabbath, on the feast of passover, a sheaf of the first-fruits 
of the barley-harvest was to be brought to the priest 
to be waved before the Lord, accompanied by a burnt- 
offering. Till this sheaf was presented, neither bread nor 
parched corn, nor full ripe ears of the harvest, could be 
eaten. 

* Db. Kitto's '' Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature/' sub voce. 
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Besides these, there were other religious institutions divinely 
appointed to the Hebrews, which may be briefly noticed. 

The feast of trumpets was held on the first day of the 
seventh month of the sacred year, and was, in fact, an 
ushering in of the civil year with the sound of trumpets. 
(Num. xxix. ; Lev. xxiii. 2, 3.) This day was kept sacred ; 
all servile business was forbidden, and a solemn sacrifice 
offered in the name of the whole nation. The appointed 
oblations on this occasion were a calf, two rams, and seven 
lambs of the same year, with offerings of fiour and wine. 

The new moons, — A peculiar reverence was entertained for 
the beginning of each mouth, and Moses prescribed special 
sacrifices for the occasion. (Num. xxviii. 11, 12.) But we 
have no evidence that it was intended, or commanded to be 
held, as a holy-day. 

The sabbatical year and the jubilee deserve notice, 
although their institution was more of a civil than of a 
rehgious character ; but as these could only be fully acted 
upon after the occupation of the promised land, further 
reference to their object may be suitably deferred. 

Before closing this sketch of these institutions, it will be 
necessary to mention the sabbath itself. An opinion has 
been already expressed, that this was from the beginning 
held sacred by a primitive and patriarchal law. But, 
however this may be, its enactment, or re-enactment, as a 
special and very important part of the Jewish economy, is 
certain; and may be regarded under two aspects. It 
enjoined entire cessation from all labour. This is not only 
seen in the command itself ; but the scriptures afford very 
many and striking illustrations of the true meaning 
and extent of these prohibitions. Kindling a fire for 
domestic purposes was prohibited ; (Exod. xxxv. 3 ;) so 
was preparing 'food. (Exod. xvi. 23.) A case in which a 
man was found gathering sticks on the sabbath-day was 
submitted immediately to the Divine judgment, and the 
Lord doomed the offender to death by stoning. (Num. xv. 
35.) Buying and selling were also forbidden. (Neh. x. 31.) 

But the sabbath was intended not only to afford rest from 
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labour and secular enjoyments : it was also to be a day devoted 
to holy religious exercises. This is clearly stated in the law 
as the great object, and rest as a means to this end. It was 
to be kept holy. Hence it is said that the sabbath was 
appointed '^ for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign between 
me and the children of Israel for ever." (Exod. xxxi. 
16, 17.) It is therefore enforced as immediately asso- 
ciated with religious exercises. (Lev. xix. 30 ; Ezek. xlv. 
17; Isai. i. 13; Ixvi. 23.) All these passages very clearly 
show, that the sabbath was designed for special rehgious 
purposes ; and while it stood out prominently as a sign of 
the covenant, it offered to men the means of reaUzing a 
personal interest in all its blessings. 

The most important of the Mosaic institutions have now 
passed under consideration. Many other regulations respect- 
ing sacrifices, ablutions, rites, and other observances, were 
given, which it has not been thought necessary to detail. 
Other commands have also been omitted, because, being 
partly rehgious and partly secular in their object, we shall 
refer to them generally in our future exposition of the history 
and reUgion of this people.* 

It is, however, desirable that a clear apprehension of the 
true character of the religious system revealed to Moses 
should be obtained ; and then, regarding this as superadded 
to or built upon the substratum of patriarchal theology, to 
form a just and general opinion of the religion of the He- 
brew people at the close of their wanderings in the desert. 

First, then, this religious economy, unlike that which 
preceded and that which followed it, was national and 
theocratic. It was prepared for and adapted to the Jewish 
people. It ^ true that it allowed individuals from other 
tribes or nations to become proselytes to this faith. But 
even then they were regarded as, at least religiously, merged 
into the IsraeUtish family, and thus to have become heirs of 
the promises made unto the seed of Abraham. This is evident, 
from the terms in which the divine promises and predictions 

♦ See note J, p. 180. 
H 5 
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were conveyed, and also from the manner in which they 
were actually fulfilled. The promise first limited the bless- 
ings of this covenant in general terms to the seed of Abra- 
ham. Afterward there is a further limitation to Isaac, and, 
subsequently, the privileges to be conferred are strictly 
confined to the descendants of Jacob. All this clearly 
showed the intended nationality of the system. The man- 
ner in which these promises were carried into efl*ect still 
more clearly proves the point. 

When God at Sinai began the revelation of the law, he 
avowed his purpose, that "if they would obey his voice 
indeed, and keep his covenant, then they should be a pecu- 
liar treasure to him above all people." (Exod. xix. 5.) This 
made an open and well-known separation of the Israelites 
necessary. And hence Moses, when alluding to the public 
evidence that he and his people had found grace in the sight 
of God, asks, " Is it not in that thou goest with us ? So sball 
we be separated, I and thy people, from all the people that 
are upon the face of the earth." (Exod. xxxiii. 16.) The 
entire economy of tbis religion was adapted to create and 
sustain this national separation. The located residence of 
Deity in the sanctuary, the appointed place of sacrifice ; 
the injunction that at least thrice in the year all adult males 
should in this place appear before the Lord ; the limitation 
of the priesthood to the family of Aaron, and of the service 
of the house of God to the tribe of Levi, with various 
other parts of the system; all clearly contributed to this 
end. 

But the most important element in this consideration is 
the fact, that this national religious separation was effected 
by the estabhshment of a theocracy. The opinions enter- 
tained by the later Jews on this point may be gathered from 
Josephus. He says, " Among the several nations of the 
world, some have chosen monarchical government, others 
deraocratical, or the government of the people ; but our 
legislator established a form of government different from all 
others, which is a theocracy, if I may be allowed so to call it, 
which assigns the whole power to God, with the manage- 
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ment of all natural affairs ; inspiring us with the maxim 
that God sees every thing, and is the cause of all good that 
happen to us." * It will be observed here, that Josephus, 
like many modem writers, attributes the selection of this 
peculiar kind of government to the policy of Moses, rather 
than to the appointment of Jehovah ; overlooking the im- 
portant distinction that Moses did not first choose God as 
the governor of the people, but that God elected them to be 
his. 

The formal establishment of this covenant is thus detailed 
by Divine command : " Tell the children of Israel ; Ye have 
seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you on 
eagles' wings, and brought you unto myself. Now there- 
fore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all peo- 
ple : for all the earth is mine : and ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests, and an holy nation. These are the 
words which thou shalt speak unto tbe children of Israel. 
And Moses came and called for the elders of the people, 
and laid before their faces all these words which the Lord 
commanded him. And all the people answered together, 
and said. All that the Lord hath spoken we will do. And 
Moses returned the words of the people unto the Lord." 
(Exod. xix. 3 — 8.) In accordance with this covenant, the 
rehgion of Israel was inseparably blended with their civil 
government ; and God was henceforth not only the object 
of their adoration and worship, but also their supreme tem- 
poral Governor or King. 

The fact of this theocracy being admitted, it becomes 
necessary to ascertain its object, manner of administration, 
and the nature and extent of the sanctions by which it was 
sustained. 

The object of this arrangement was principally to main- 
tain in the world a clear and permanent testimony to tbe 
doctrine of the unity of the Divine Nature. At this time 
polytheism had to some extent affected the religious system 

* Contra Apionem, lib. ii. sect. 16. Edit. Hudson. 
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of every other people ; nor were the Israelites quite free 
from the taint of idolatry. The religious state of mankind, 
therefore, demanded that some extraordinary means should 
be adopted to preserve the true doctrine of the Divine Na- 
ture uncorrupted in the world. The measure which Infinite 
Wisdom devised for this purpose, and also to contribute 
towards the final accomplishment of his gracious designs in 
respect to the redemption of man, was the separation of 
one family from the rest of mankind, and the placing of 
them under his own immediate government. Not only were 
these means suitable, but, as Warburton contends, " a sepa- 
ration so necessary to maintain the doctrine of the unity 
could not have been supported without penal laws against 
idolatry ; and at the same time such penal laws can never 
be equitably instituted but under a theocracy. The conse- 
quence is, that a theocracy was necessary." * 

Without staying to inquire whether or not the learned 
bishop has in these terms put the case too strongly, it may 
be observed, that the means were admirably adapted to 
answer the end. Among idolatrous nations there has always 
been a sort of spurious liberality, or latitudinarianism of prin- 
ciple and practice. The most devoted worshippers of one 
Deity would, without hesitation, join in the adoration of 
another. When polytheism became prevalent, this conduct 
was general. To prevent the corruption of the truth in the 
case of the Israelites by these means, it became necessary to 
establish penal laws of great severity against idolatry : and 
it certainly does not seem easy to conceive how such laws 
could have been justly framed or executed by any merely 
human authority. When, however, God became the Sove- 
reign of the nation, every act of idolatry was not only a 
sin against Him, but even high treason against the head of 
the state, and as such was justly punished with death. 

This theocratic form of government was administered 
principally through the priesthood. The high-priest was, by 
virtue of his ofiice, the first minister of the Great King. 

* " Divine Legation/' book v. sect, ii 
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Hence Jebovah himself characterized this political constitu- 
tion as a '^ kingdom of priests ; " and Josephus glories in this, 
as the great distinguishing feature of the commonwealth. 
" Where," he asks, " shall we find a better or more right- 
eous constitution than ours, which makes us esteem God to 
be the Governor of the universe, and permits the priests in 
general to be the administrators of the principal affairs ; 
while, on the other hand, it confides a superintendence over 
them to the wisdom of the high-priest, their superior? 
Where shall any thing more perfect be discovered, or from 
what people shall we borrow statutes more beneficial to 
those who are governed? Our legislator did not advance 
the priests to the dignity they hold on account of their 
riches, or any exterior advantage attached to their lot, but 
solely on account of their learning, which enables them to 
persuade others to prudent conduct and righteousness of 
life. These functionaries had committed to them by Moses 
the execution of the laws, ritual and municipal ; for, as they 
were the constant witnesses of men's actions, they were 
made the judges in all doubtful cases, and the punishers of 
those who had incurred the penalty of transgression." * 

But by what sanctions was this united civil and religious 
economy sustained ? What were the promises and threat- 
enings which it placed before the people as the reward of 
obedience, or the punishment of transgression ? The atten- 
tive reader wiU find that they were exclusively of a temporal 
character, and referred to prosperous or penal visitations in 
the present hfe. 

This fact, which is undoubted, l^as occasioned much dis- 
cussion and difference of opinion. The first question which 
arises out of the subject is this : What induced Moses so en- 
tirely to omit all reference to future rewards and punishments 
in the promulgation of the law ? It has been supposed by 
some, that this is a clear proof that Moses was entirely igno- 
rant of the immortality of the soul, and consequently of its 
future condition, and therefore could not use this important 

* Josephus Contra Apion, lib. ii. cap. 21. Edit. Hudson. 
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influence. A very different opinion has been put forth by 
Bishop Warburton^ who maintains that Moses was fully 
acquainted with the doctrine of a future state, but that he 
studiously and of set purpose not only avoided all reference 
to it in the law, but narrated several events in very guarded 
language, and with unusual brevity, in order to conceal it ; 
and that this was done in order to make an universal pro- 
vidence, or present reward and punishment, the uniform 
sanction of the law. 

A third and rather middle course has been taken by Bishop 
Russel, who says, " We can be at no loss to discover a better 
reason why Moses did not introduce into his system of laws 
the sanctions of future rewards and punishments, than that 
he was desirous to conceal from his people the important 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. It will appear 
tbat he did not, as has been represented, throw a studied 
obscurity over every fact which was likely to suggest to the 
Hebrews tbe idea of a future existence ; but rather that he 
himself did not enjoy such distinct views of the condition of 
the human soul after death, as were fitted to be made the 
foundation of a system of moral retribution in a divine 
economy."* 

Before proceeding to remark on these conflicting senti- 
ments, an objection may be taken, which, with more or less 
force, affects them all. They attribute too much to Moses, 
and too little to God. They display too much of human 
craft and policy, and far too little of Divine Wisdom adapting 
itself to the fallen condition of mankind. To the servant and 
the house, they give the honour due only to Him who built it. 

On the first of these opinions very few words will sufiice. 
The uniform testimony of the patriarchal age proves, that the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul was well known. 
That Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were 
ignorant of this doctrine, is not only incredible, on a general 
view of their religious condition, but is expressly contradicted 
by holy scripture, which assures us that "they sought an 

* '' Connexion," vol. i. p. 31 6r 
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heavenly country." (Heb. xi. 16.) And that Moses, who not 
only inherited this theology, but who was also learned in all 
the wisdom of Egypt, — a nation known at this period to 
believe in this doctrine; — that he should have been quite 
ignorant of the immortality of the soul, is impossible. 

It appears equally unreasonable to attribute to the Hebrew 
legislator a studied design to conceal this knowledge, and to 
keep the IsraeUtes in entire ignorance of it. Neither the 
general teaching of Moses, nor the argument of the learned 
bishop, will warrant this conclusion. But to this point we 
must refer hereafter. 

Nor, with all our respect for the talents and reasonings 
of the learned bishop of Glasgow, can we bring ourselves to 
believe that Moses had such an imperfect knowledge of this 
subject, as to prevent him from making it a ground of sanc- 
tion in his code of laws. This point seems to be so clearly 
settled by the teaching of holy scripture, as scarcely to admit 
of dispute. Let the reader turn to Hebrews xi. 24 — 26, and 
read, ** By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter ; choosing rather 
to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt : for he had respect 
unto the recompence of the rewardJ' Now, if we concede 
to Warburton that it is doubtful whether the faith of Moses 
had any immediate reference to Christ, as the words will 
bear another meaning, we may still ask. What consistent 
interpretation can be put upon the assertion that he " had 
respect unto the recompence of the reward," if he knew little 
or nothing of a future state ? Let it be observed, the apostle 
is not speaking in the abstract of the destiny of Moses, but 
of the motives and influences under which he- acted. He 
renounced the pleasures of Egyptian honour and sin ; he 
entered upon a course of duty the most arduous and embar- 
rassing, and from which he felt a strong aversion. And why 
did he enter upon this course ? Inspiration answers the ques- 
tion, Because "he had respect unto the recompence of the re- 
ward." When or where was this recompence to be obtained ? 
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Certainly not on earth. If this, then, be the meaning of the 
words, we must believe that Moses, like the other patriarchs, 
sought a "heavenly country," and looked for the city of 
God : and surely, if his knowledge of the future could 
have produced a motive so influential on his own conduct, it 
might have been placed before others in the hope that it 
would produce similar results. 

What, then, is the truth of the case ? How are these dif- 
ficulties to be solved? The following considerations will do 
much toward placing the subject in a proper light. 

It has been abundantly proved, that in the patriarchal age 
the doctrines of the immortality of the soul, and of a future 
judgment, were known and believed. The only fragment 
which we possess of antediluvian teaching, (Jude 14, 15,) is 
decisive on this point. The omission of Moses to ground 
his law upon this basis, although it could not support, did 
not destroy, this tenet. It lived in popular opinion. War- 
burton himself admits the belief of the Israelites in a future 
existence, although he denies their acquaintance with reward 
or punishment in a future life. And Dr. Russel very pro* 
perly says, " Moses did not conceal from the congregation of 
Israel the sublime doctrine of eternal life : he merely ab- 
stained from explaining to them the laws under which the 
human race shall enjoy existence after their earthly nature 
shall have exhausted its powers, and their corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption." * 

The omission to ground the law on the sanctions of a 
future life, was not, then, the result of the wisdom or policy 
of Moses, but of special Divine appointment ; and was done 
to insure the separation of the Israelites from every other 
nation, to establish and enforce penal laws against idolatry, 
and to teach and exhibit God's providential government in 
all things pertaining to the present life. This economy was 
not one which shed darkness over the future destiny of man, 
but which, in an eminent manner, cast a glorious light over 
his temporal condition, and brought him, in all his immediate 
wants, nearer to God. 

* " Connexion," vol. ill. p. 540. 
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But it is necessary that we endeavour to ascertdn the 
extent to which this providential government was carried. 
Was it national, or did it apply to individuals ? We refer, 
of course, to providence in its extraordinary manifestation 
under the theocracy. 

Warburton carries this providential government to its 
utmost limits; and declares that, as the Israelites were 
ignorant of the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishment, they ''must really have enjoyed that equal 
providence under which holy scripture represents them to 
have lived ; and then, no transgressor escaping punishment, 
nor any observer of the law missing his reward, human 
affairs might be kept in good order without the doctrine of a 
future state." * 

This is the most vulnerable part of the bishop's argument ; 
or rather, upon his own principles, the whole argument is 
here reduced to a question of fact. He contends that either 
a knowledge of future retribution, or the exercise of an 
immediate Providence, is absolutely necessary to the well- 
being of society. And, believing that the IsraeUtes were 
ignorant of the doctrine, he contends that they were placed 
under a providential government so extensive and exact, that 
no transgressor escaped jpunishment, nor any observer of the 
law missed reward. But was this the case ? We are told 
by this very author, that the theocracy was in its greatest 
vigour during the time of the Judges ; and may therefore 
inquire whether a providential government, so extensive 
and minute, was administered to Israel at this period. 

The reader will refer to the following cases. The family 
of Achan were stoned, and burned with fire. (Joshua vii.) 
Now, in reference to his sons and daughters, what was their 
sin ? No information is given of any evil which they did, 
nor does the nature of the case justify any charge against 
them ; yet they suffered with their guilty parent. 

The daughter of Jephthah, whatever may have been the pre- 
cise character of her fate, affords another very striking proof 

♦ "Divine Legation," vol. ii. p. 326. London, 1837. 
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that at this period transgression was not always visited with 
present punishment, or obedience crowned with blessing. Here 
the Tictim suffered on account of her praiseworthy fihal con- 
duct. Reference might also be made to the wives and chil- 
dren of Korah and his company, and other similar instances 
in the wilderness. 

But, although we adduce this proof that among the 
Israelites the temporal condition of individuals did not 
always depend upon the conduct of the person, it does not 
seem just to place the decision of the question on this 
ground. The scripture account of these times does not con- 
tain a complete series of biographical sketches, but a narra- 
tive of public events : to seek, therefore, in the circumstances 
of individuals for a key to the genius of this rehgious eco- 
nomy, appears unjust and unreasonable. This is more espe- 
cially the case, inasmuch as the manner in^ which the national 
theocracy was communicated and enforced seems incompati- 
ble with the uniform administration of temporal punishment 
or reward, according to the transgression or obedience of 
individuals. Let the threatenings of punishment, and pro- 
mises of reward, with which the law was enforced, (Lev. 
xxvi. 3 — 33,) be carefully read, and it will be seen that they 
are, to a great extent, national and extraordinary. 

These promises and threatenings are national. If the 
people were obedient, rain was to be given in its season, the 
harvest and the vintage should be abundant, peace was to 
reign throughout the land, their enemies were to be power- 
less to injure, and the people were to enjoy the protection, 
blessing, and presence of God. These blessings are set 
forth, not as hmited to individuals, but to the public. Such, 
also, were the threatenings of punishment. If they sinned, 
pestilence was to be sent among them, their enemies would 
invade and subdue them, the earth was to be sterile as brass, 
the heavens would give no rain, wild beasts would spread 
terror through the land, famine in all its horrid forms was 
denounced, and they were to be vanquished in war, until, 
being placed fully in the hands of their enemies, the land 
was filled with desolation. Could these blessings have been 
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given as a reward for general obedience, "without, in some 
measure, imparting good to individual sinners ? or these evib 
afflict the land because of prevailing transgression, without, 
to some extent, afflicting individuals who were pious? Or, 
to put the case more strongly, if one part of the people were 
obedient, and the other disobedient, how could these bless- 
ings and curses be simultaneously dispensed ? It is seen at 
once that they are incompatible. How, then, is this diffi- 
culty to be explained ? By the circumstance that these were 
extraordinary sanctions. 

The law contained provisions for the punishment of open 
sinners, apostates, and idolaters; and appointed the man- 
ner of dealing with those who committed sin intentionally, 
but not in a spirit of apostasy and rebellion. If, then^ 
these several enactments were enforced, iniquity could not 
generally prevail ; if they were not, then the dereliction of 
duty, and sympathy with sin, which this conduct implied, 
made the transgression national in its character, and thus 
exposed Israel to the extraordinary intervention which the 
execution of these threatenings so clearly implies. When 
this took place, as the inflictions were general, the innocent 
to some extent certainly suffered with the guilty. 

This is clearly shown in a case which, although it can 
scarcely be regarded as a national punishment, evidently 
arose out of the great wickedness of one of the tribes of 
Israel. When the Benjamites were defeated and almost 
exterminated in the war which arose out of the ill-treatment 
• of a Levite's wife, is it to be supposed that, among all the 
women and young people of this tribe, none were found as 
irreproachable as those of the other families of Israel ? It is 
clearly impossible to reconcile such events with that exact 
and individual application of the theocratic government 
which should inflict prompt punishment on every offender, 
and give to every obedient person present prosperity; and 
hence Bishop Russel has with great propriety come to the 
conclusion, that '' the theocracy must be understood to have 
been confined to the national interests of the Jews ; to have 
secured happiness and peace to them, so long as they coni> 
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tinned steadfast in their religious faith; while it brought 
upon their heads the visitation of Divine wrath, the avenging 
sword, the famine, or the pestilence, so often as they gave 
themselves up to the superstitions of the Heathen, and 
thereby violated the covenant which their fathers had 
sworn." * 

But if this be the case, what becomes of the argument ? 
If the scripture account of the period when the theocracy 
was exercised with the greatest vigour proves that offend- 
ers were not punished, and that individual obedience was 
pot always rewarded with exemption from temporal afflic- 
tion, and crowned with prosperity, then, according to the 
bishop's argument, a knowledge of future rewards and 
punishments would be necessary; and this knowledge the 
Israelites undoubtedly possessed. 

The inspired author of Psalm Ixxiii. complains that his 
confidence in God had been severely shaken, that *' his feet 
were almost gone, his steps had well-nigh slipped." And 
what was the cause of this ? He informs us : ''I saw the 
prosperity of the wicked. Their eyes stand out with fat- 
ness : they have no bands in their death." He thence infers, 
'' 1 have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in 
innocency. For all the day long have I been plagued, and 
chastened every morning." Nor does he obtain spiritual 
comfort until he repairs to the sanctuary of God : " Then 
understood I their endJ' Here light and consolation are 
poured upon his mind, and he exclaims : '^ Thou shalt guide 
me with thy counsel, and afterward receive me to glory. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee ? And there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside thee. My flesh and my heart 
faileth : but God is the strength of my heart, and my por- 
tion for ever." Admitting this Psalm to have been com- 
posed at some time between the establishment of the Hebrew 
monarchy, and the captivity,f it clearly shows an acquaint- 
ance with the doctrine of a future state, and refers to it for 

* " Connexion/' vol. iii. p. 516. 

+ This opinion is supported by De. Wells, Travell, Green, and 
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a solation of those apparent anomalies which are presented 
in the dispensations of ProTidence. 

In every view of this subject, it is impossible to estimate 
aright the religious knowledge and faith of the Israelites, 
without regarding the foundation of patriarchal theology 
upon which it was built. We might as reasonably attempt 
to form a correct notion of the religion of the apostles 
without any reference to Judaism, as to obtain any clear 
view of that of the Israelites without taking into account 
the faith of the patriarchs. 

From the whole it appears that the doctrines of the 
immortality of the soul, and of future retribution, were 
prevalent and popular among the Israehtes at the time of 
the exodus ; that to these Moses, by divine command, 
superadded that special providential government which the 
theocracy required ; and that therefore the Mosaic economy, 
without removing from their minds the notion of God's 
spiritual and eternal government, by these means brought 
before them more fully his present interposition in temporal 
affairs. 

It will now be necessary to inquire into the typical and 
preparatory character of this economy. 

Many learned writers have altogether denied that the 
Mosaic institutions were regarded by the early Israelites as 
typical of the Messiah's kingdom. And it is very obvious 
that in the glorious sun-light of the gospel, a significancy, 
similarity, and point may be discovered in the persons, 
rites, sacrifices, and ceremonies of the Mosaic ritual, when 
regarded in reference to the person, work, and kingdom ot 
the Messiah, which might be utterly unknown to the early 
Israehtes. 

But, notwithstanding this, we cannot adopt the opinion to 
which reference has been made. It appears to have been 
an established principle in the economy of grace, that the 
end should, at least to some extent, be known from the 
beginning. Whatsoever obscurity might have rested upon 
primitive revelations, it is certain that the person and work 
of the Redeemer were announced to our first parents. It has 
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been shown * that they must at least have had some distinct 
idea of a promised Saviour, of his suffering and triumph, 
and also of the benetit and blessing which should thereby 
result to mankind. The corrupted traditions of the Heathen 
world unite with the records of patriarchal faith to prove 
this point. 

This is still further established by the appointment and 
continued practice of sacrifice. As the origin of this rite 
never has been, and never can be, accounted for, except on the 
supposition that it was divinely instituted ; so its continued 
practice, and especially the saving exercise of faith in con- 
nexion with it, will never be satisfactorily explained but by 
admitting that these persons had some knowledge of that 
great atonement which was typified by these recurring 
animal oblations. 

The fact that this typical character of the Mosaic economy 
was perceived by the Hebrews who lived under its operation, 
appears to be fully established by the authority of the New 
Testament. For St. Paul, when referring to the tabernacle 
and its service, says, that this " was a figure for the 
time then present ; " (Heb. ix. 9 ;) and, consequently, it 
must be admitted that, however indistinct and imperfect the 
idea which the *' figure" gave of the good things which were 
then future, it was known that they not only served sacred pur- 
poses in connexion with the Levitical law, but were likewise 
intended to convey some intelligible information respecting 
that great crowning scheme of grace, which was uniformly 
expected in the last days to complete the merciful purposes 
of God. 

That scheme of religion, therefore, which God gave to the 
Hebrews in the wilderness was not only an elaborate ecclesias- 
tical system complete in all its parts, and incorporated into the 
national economy and political administration of the people : 
it was otherwise remarkable in these several respects. It was 
based upon the theology of the preceding age, and, uniting 
all the pure elements and divinely appointed rites of the 

• " Patriarchal Age," pp. 182—184. 
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primitive dispensation, it perpetuated in the Levitical economy 
all the religious truth which had up to this time been given 
to the world. It shed a flood of light upon God's providen- 
tial government of mankind, and, by uniting every part of 
Hebrew conduct and manners, every element of public and 
private life, with religion, and making national prosperity 
and adversity contingent upon obedience or transgression, 
it brought God eminently nigh unto them, and exhibited 
his law as pervading the wide range of their personal and 
public purposes, pursuits, and destinies. And, beyond all 
this, the religious economy of this dispensation, although so 
elaborate in its detail, and so apparently complete in itself, 
exhibited clear intimations of the appearance of a future and 
yet more glorious and effective revelation of grace. 



NOTES. 
A, page 127. — The patriarchal Priesthood. 

SoABCELT any biblical subject presents greater difficulty than an 
inquiry into the origin and primitive character of the priestly institu- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the first man was the* first priest; 
and it has been usually inferred that thenceforward this dignity or 
office descended upon the first-born. This notion haA been shown to 
have no foundation. (Patrick's "Commentary/* Exod. xix. 22.) It 
evidently arose out of the special dedication of the first-bom of the 
Israelites to the Lord. But as this resulted not from any privilege of 
primogeniture or right to the priesthood, but was in consequence of 
God's preservation of them, when all the first-bom of the Egyptians were 
suddenly destroyed, it could have had no effect anterior to the exodus, 
nor beyond the influence of the Hebrew family. Nor did it obtain 
among them ; for there is no notice of these having acted as priests ; 
and in a short time the tribe of Levi was divinely appointed to this 
office, and the first-bom were commanded to be redeemed at the price 
of five shekels for each individual. (Num. xviii. 16.) It is therefore 
most probable that from the beginning every head of a family acted in 
this capacity for himself and his household. This was evidently the 
case in primitive times ; for Abel presented his offering as Cain had 
also done. In this way the ancient patriarchs exercised the priestly 
office on behalf of themselves and their dependents. 

But the principal points which claim our attention in this inquiry, are 
the precise character of this office, and the change which took place in 
this respect, when the several families of a patriarchal tribe became so 
numerous and united as to worship together as one people. On the 
character of the priestly office we can scarcely obtain more clear or 
authoritative information than that which is given by St. Paul : 
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"Every high priest taken from among men is constituted on the 
behalf of men with respect to their concerns with God, that he may 
present both gifts and sacrifices for sins/' (Heb. v. 1.) The primitive 
meaning of the Hebrew word, )n% which we render "priest/' is not 

easily determined, because the verb in its radical form nowhere occurs. 
Gesenius observes, " In Arabic it denotes ' to prophesy, to foretell as a 
soothsayer,' and among the Heathen Arabs the substantive bore the 
latter signification; also that of a mediator or middle person, who 
interposed in any business ; which seems to be its radical meaning, as 
prophets and priests were regarded as mediators between men and the 
Deity. In the earliest families of the race of Shem, the offices of priest and 
prophet were undoubtedly united ; so that the word originally denoted 
both, and at last the Hebrew idiom kept one part of the idea, and the 
Arabic another." It is worthy of remark that all the persons who are 
recorded in scripture as having legally performed priestly acts, but 
who were not strictly sacerdotal, come under the definition of "pro- 
phets;" namely, persons who received supernatural communications of 
knowledge generally, as Adam, Abrahiun, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Job, 
Samuel, Elijah. 

From the whole, then, it appears that a priest was " a man who offi* 
ciates or transacts business with God on behalf of others, statedly, or 
for the occasion ; " and that this person waa supposed to be divinely 
taught, and enabled to communicate to others a knowledge of God. 
Thus, from the beginning of the world, was the appointed way of wor- 
ship made in some sense typical and prefigurative of man's promised 
great High Priest, and appointed Mediator with God. 

But while in primitive times every head of a family thus officiated, 
it is certain that before the exodus, as men were multiplied upon the 
earth, they were induced by their common interest and public need to 
worship, not as separate families, but collectively as a people. This led to 
the appointment of persons to the office of the priesthood, as a public 
institution. In Egypt several colleges of priests had been appointed, 
and these were devoted to the service of different deities ; and among 
the Hebrews, also, it seems that certain persons were distinguished as 
sustaining this office. In what manner they were appointed cannot 
now be ascertained ; but it is highly probable that they were selected 
from the most wealthy and powerful families. The priesthood of Egypt 
was hereditary, and identical with its nobility. (Diodorus Siculus, lib. 
i. cap. 3.) That of ancient Rome was elected from among those " of 
distinguished birth and virtue and competent fortune ; " (Diow. Hal. 
lib. ii. cap. 21 ;) and this system was modelled from that of the 
Greeks ; and it is highly probable that a similar, course was pur- 
sued by the Hebrews, and that the princes of the several tribes were 
appointed to this sacred office. The first mention of priests as an 
institution among the descendants of Jacob, occurs before the giving 
of the law, (Exod. xix. 22,) and proves the existence of the order prior 
to the revelations of Sinai. It was the opinion of Selden that thase 
ante-Sinaitic priests are repeatedly referred to by Moses in the phrases, 
" the priests the Levites ; " (Deut. xvii. 9 ;) and " the priests the sons 
of Levi ;" (xxi. 6 ;) and even by the words, "the Levites" alone, (xviii. 
7, comp. 1.) (De Synedr. ii. 8, pp. 2, 3.) But, however this may be, 
it is certain that, prior to the exodus, the patriarchal system had been 
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ILT/ttl^-^, *'^* v*^* Pri«^o»d as an order w«8 egtebliBhed 
^U«?n-^ f'r .7''"'"PP*" "^ ^''^"'^ (See Db. Kuto'b "Cycle 
K^i i) ^*^*""'" "^ ^'**^' '^ 0>™^ DeSaeHficiu. 

B, page 130.— 7%e Pfa«. o/patriarehca Worship. 
ti J^"„*"^ ""^ ordinary mode of worshipping God in patriarchal 

^ l.,T.n^ "^'^ "° •"* *'**' " *« °P«° "^^ generally ^n the top 
notti ' r f * *r«^' »■••>» a gro^e. Few and fiagmenta^ as are the 
toe Wn I»t™Tchal worship, they lead to thel^nvictioZthat, bom 
mri^^T^' '''^Tf » Pl»«e set apart as the sacred seat of the 

h^luV^'^-'-'^^t^''^'^'""^ ""PP"*** '>yt>»e Book of Exodus 
Si tl ?l?-'"°"',*^' among the Hebrews the same practice con- 
tmued to the time of the exodus. A correct rendering of Gen iii 
"i,!. ? ""Portant information respecting the origto^f tuT^d^ 

tot e^tab^ttonhr™"- "^tr^ "^ ^^°'' Ho" "^ '^^ 

With ..K^^ T- J^ ^® ^^"*** *^s presence, connected as it was 

rfhe thet ofZrr*^'' infolding^fire. th^ established sjlS 
McrMce^?.n-^ P'!^°' '^ ^ece^ible by the blood of animal 

^S" th^L^MGeTf; H TT. t^'^ ""'^ ^f -«» "*'•« p- 

P^ was in^es^S Sr:''^i^'L^Z.''Xt.^^Z 
^i!f tf °«''J? ""* '^"'" •• ••"' " ^ distinctly stateT^JLh 

II aI? , ^^ proceeded in the selection of the offerinir unon «t*^ 
lished roles, and that his oblation was divinely accwted Xl^ 

"r^^tr?T"*-."^ ?f ^'^' communicated to N^^d to 
wTL !^i ^^f- ""^ '* "'8^* '^ important Ught upon this snbi«^ 

Bethel, VitVld-tl^t'^l^e^ ^^^^1^:^''^ L^"« -f 
caUed upon the name of the Lord." (vVrsTs^ TjT^ ^'?' *** 
second case certainly means more than^S^ in the W^? "^ ^u" 
an altar was buUt unto the Lord • but af R^i. ? ^*- ^"^ «**=''' 
done: he "called upon the mTe' of Le L^d " T** *^ *"« ^ 
meaning of this language it will hp\r, . ^° considering the 

fether of the MthfufK .^blSi^Sn? ^ '"""'"''"' *^ «>« 
» populous village, more thSTap^te^^Jl'j'^^^fe resembled 
ward he had an armed band of tSeT^mT^^" ?^^* y«*« »««r- 
seryants, aU of whom had been tm ^ to ow'^'V"'^^*^'^ *«''''«<i 
therefore have travelled, like an Araton emf, ^"T" ^e must 

number of servante akd depend^te ^l ^""ounded by a great 
for the religious instruction ^d^eal^* P^iovision ,4 Sade 
of people Certainly their wante iTtt^ M*^ ^^ ''"mber 

childrai and his hotueMd after hi^'.T^ ^^ ^^ command bis 
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service which it required, of his calling upon the name of the Lord, 
the circumstance seems to intimate that this was a place of worship, 
not only for sacrifice, but in the way of religious teaching and prayer. 
This judgment is strengthened by the fact, that, after Abraham came 
back from Egypt, he returned to this place; and again it is said, 
" There Abraham called on the name of the Lord ;'' (Gen. xiii. 3, i ;) 
all which appears to indicate that here was a place specially appointed 
for holy worship. 

But, as we have already seen, the patriarchs not only had a place 
thus set apart for worship, but a still more select and sacred one, 
where the special presence of the Lord was supposed to dwell. Be- 
bekah in her distress went there to inquire of the Lord, (Gen. xxy. 22,) 
and obtained a clear and explicit answer frt)m the oracle. Another 
element of the religious institutions of those times is brought under 
our notice in the teraphim which Rachel took away from her father. 
These were undoubtedly small images, (probably imitations of the 
cherubim,) which had been used in connexion with the patriarchal 
worship at Haran, and it is not improbable that they were there asso- 
ciated with an oracle similar to that which was considted by Rebekah ; 
for Laban was acquainted with special revelations of the Divine will. 
(Gen. xxxi. 24—29.) 

The whole history of the exodus proves that all these ideas of a place 
of worship, a seat of the Divine Presence, a depository for sacred 
emblems of the patriarchal futh, and an oracle, were not only retained 
by the Israelites, but that they were likewise all united and developed 
in one particular locality, — ^the ante-Sinaitic tabernacle of the congre- 
gation. As reference must be made to this subject, in connexion with 
the Ark, Cherubim, Shekinah, and Urim and Thummim,it is not neces- 
sary at present to discuss it further. 

C, page 132. — Cause of the Similarity between the religious Institutions 
of the Hehrews and those of Heaihen Nations. 

Numerous points of similarity have been found to exist between the 
institutions and rites of the Levitical law, and the religious ceremonial 
of Gentile nations. This fact admits of no dispute : the points of co- 
incidence are so many, and the likeness so exact, that it stands 
before us as one of the indisputable phenomena connected with the 
early history of the religion of mankind. But while the fact is admit- 
ted, the cause of it has called forth several conflicting opinions, which 
have been advocated by learned men with great zeal. 

The first theory suggested as a means of accounting for this similar- 
ity, taught that the religion of the Jews was borrowed from that of the 
Gentiles. This hypothesis was maintained by Maimonides, Marsham, 
Spencer, and Warburton. The second mode recommended for account- 
ing for this singular accordance of Hebraism with ancient Heathenism, 
alleges that the ceremonial of the Gentiles was borrowed from that 
of the Jews. This notion has been elaborately supported by Gkde, 
Dickenson, Stillingfleet, and other eminent authors. The third is, 
that the ancient ceremonial of the Pagans, and the Levitical law of the 
Jews, were both derived in great measure from the early patriarchal 
ritual, which at one period was common to all the descendants of 
Noah. The Heathen nations perverted it to idolatry and superstition ; 
the Jews received it in a new form, and with more solemn sanctions 
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from Moses, who was diyinely inspired to alter, reform, add to, or take 
away from it, as was most suitable to the genius of the people, the 
object of Providence, the customs of the surrounding nations, or the 
accomplishment of his yarious designs, as the Legislator and Judge 
of Israel. This theory is espoused by Calmet, defended by Faber, 
and supported by Townsend; and is, in our judgment, the only 
rational mode of solving the difficulty : it removes nearly every objec- 
tion, and accounts for almost all the phenomena ; and, in addition to 
the arguments urged in its support by its learned defenders, possesses 
this singular and important advantage, — ^that it derives increasing 
strength from the numerous researches and discoveries of modern 
times. While our sacred literature is daily accumulating knowledge 
from the stores of Egyptian and Oriental learning, in every instance we 
are frimished with evidence that the great primitive patriarchal faith 
was the source from whence all Gentile religion, as well as the Mosaic 
Institutions, drew their prominent elements and peculiarities. (Kitto's 
"Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature," svh voce Cherubim; Fabeb's 
" Origin of Pagan Idolatry," vol. iii. p. 647.) 

D, page 133. — The proper Division of the Decalogue, 

This sacred code is «o expressly called " ten commandments," that 
no difference of opinion can be entertained as to the specific number 
of these laws. But the manner of their division and arrangement 
has not been decided with the same unanimity. 

It may be here observed, that, although these commandments are 
called ten, they are not numbered in the original scripture. No one is 
called first, second, or third. How they stood upon the two tables, 
is not declared; whether five were written upon each, or they were 
unequally divided. Philo-Judseus adopted the former notion ; but he 
has not been extensively followed. The discussion of this question has 
led to the adoption of three different theories, which it wUl be neces- 
sary to notice. 

The first is the arrangement of the Talmud, which gives this divi- 
sion : 1. "I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, and out of the house of bondage." 2. ** Thou shalt have none 
other Gods beside me. Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image," &c. 3. "Thou shalt not take God's name in vain," &c. 4. 
"Remember to keep holy the sabbath day," &c. 6. "Honour thy 
father and thy mother," &c. 6. "Thou shalt not kiU." 7. "Thou 
shalt not commit adultery." 8. "Thou shalt not steal." 9. "Thou 
shalt not bear false witness," &c. 10. " Thou shalt not covet," &c. This 
arrangement is supported by the Targum of Jonathan, Aben Ezra, and 
Maimonides ; its antiquity is attested by the writings of Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, and in modem times has found defenders in Peter Martyr and 
others. 

The second division is that given by Origen. He maintains that the 
words, " I am the Lord thy God," &c., are no part of the command- 
ments, and that the first should be read, " Thou shalt have no other 
Ck)ds but me." The second, " Thou shalt not make to thyself an idol, 
or a likeness," &c. The third, " Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain;" and thenceforward as in the Talmudical 
arrangement. An overwhelming weight of authority supports this ver- 
sion. The p8€udo-A\hBsiB&iy\a, Gregory Nazianzen, Jerome, together 
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-vdth the eminent Jewish writers, Philo and Joeephns, adopt this mode 
of division, and argue in its fiivonr. The countenance of these Hebrew 
authorities is of the greatest consequence in a question of this kind. 
Josephus gives a copy of the Decalogue according to this arrangement. 
(''Antiquities," lib. iii. 5, 5.) This form of the commandments was 
adopted by the English church at the Reformation. 

There are, besides these, two other modes of dividing the Decalogue ; 
which, being derived from the present form of the printed Hebrew 
text, are called Masoretic divisions. In the greater number of manu- 
scripts and printed editions of the Hebrew scriptures, the command- 
ments are separated by a & or d, which mark the divisions in the 
smaller sections of the Hebrew. These marks are placed in the copy of 
the commandments given in Exodus, in such a manner, that the 
words which, in the division of Origen, jnake the first and second com- 
mandments, are here read as one, and, consequently, the second ia^ 
" Thou shalt not take the name of God in vain ; ** and so on, until the 
last, which is divided into two, thus : ninth, " Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's house;" tenth, ''Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife," &c. This arrangement is found in the Trent Catechism, and 
may be regarded as the Roman Catholic form of the Decalogue. It 
was also adopted by Luther. It is worthy of remark, that those who 
adopt this division have been accustomed to give the Decalogue very 
generally in an abridged form : thus, the first commandment in the 
Lutheran shorter Catechism is simply, "Thou shalt have no other 
Gods but me ;" the second, " Thou shalt not take the name of thy God 
in vain ;" the third, " Thou shalt sanctify the sabbath day." A similar 
practice is followed by the Roman Catholics, although they, as well as 
the Lutherans, in their larger Catechisms, (as the Douay,) give them at 
full length. This practice has given rise to the charge made against 
those denominations, of leaving out the second commandment ; and 
doubtless this is the practical result on the mind of the common 
people, who are thus prevented from having God's explicit command 
against the worship of images kept steadily before their mind ; and yet 
it is not just to say, that this command is altogether blotted out by 
those religious denominations, but that it is concealed from those per- 
sons who have access only to their shorter Catechisms. 

The second Masoretic division differs from the first only by a trans- 
position in the words, which, according to the arrangement of Origen, 
makes the tenth commandment, and in this mode alters the ninth 
and tenth. This is done thus: ninth, "Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife ;" tenth, "Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house," 
&c. This arrangement is based upon Deut. v. 21, and is zealously main- 
tained by Augustine, and was followed by Bede, Peter Lombard, and 
the learned Sonntag. It is a curious circumstance, that the order 
of words in the tenth commandment in the Septuagint version of 
Exodus XX. agrees with the Hebrew of Deuteronomy. 

Without repeating the various arguments which have been given on 
this subject, it may be simply urged that no Masoretic notation can 
command approval in opposition to the united testimony of Philo and 
Josephus. According to these eminent authors, the second mode of 
division, or that adopted by Origen, was in their day the received 
division of the Jewish church ; the English Reformers, therefore, 
appear to have acted with sound judgment in introducing that form of 
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the Decalogue into our Liturgy. (Kioto's " Cyclopsedia of Biblical 
Literature/' art. Decalogue.) ^ 

E, page 134. — The Mosaic Tabernacle. 

If sufficient information for the purpose could be obtained, it would 
be very desirable to trace the relation which the tabernacle built by 
Moses, under the special direction of God, bore to that which was 
brought out of Egypt and used for sacred purposes by the Hebrews. It 
has been remarked that they were distinguished by different names. 
The ante-Sinaitic tabernacle is always called bjlk oh'-hel, "a tent;" 

the Mosaic one, formed according to the revelations of Sinai, l^^P 
mvih'kahn'y " a habitation, a dwelling." Yet the former word is often 
used in respect of some part of the latter tabernacle, and sometimes as 
a general designation for it. This led Simon and Gesenius to con- 
jecture that the term oh'-hd waa intended to describe the external 
coating of the tent, and mish-kahn' to indicate its furniture ; while Dr. 
Samuel Lee supposes the first term to refer to the whole tent, the 
second to the compartments into which it was divided. Passages of 
scripture might easily be selected which would support both of these 
hypotheses. Thus, in fevour of the first, there is the text, " The tent 
(oh'-hd) over the tabernacle" (mish-kahn'); (Exod. xxxvi. 14;) and 
again, " And he spread abroad the tent (oh'-hel) over the tabernacle " 
(mish-kahn); (xL 19 ;) while other texts appear to support the opinion 
of Dr. Lee. Thus : " Thou shalt set up the tabernacle (mish-kahn') of 
the tent (oh'-hd) of the congregation : and thou shalt put therein the ark 
of the testimony ;" (Exod. xl. 2, 3 ;) and, "The tabernacle, (mish-kahn',) 
his tent, (oh'-hd^) and his covering." (Exod. xxxv. 11.) If we may 
hazard a conjecture on this subject, it would be that both these theories 
are to some extent correct, but that neither of them fully exhibits the ideal 
signification of the terms, so as to show their application in this parti- 
cular case. It seems that the first tabernacle was called oh'-hd, that 
being the common and ordinary name for a tent, and that the sacred 
and public character of this edifice was only shown by its being emphatic- 
ally called "the tent," or "the tabernacle of the congregation;" but 
that when the Jewish theocracy was brought fully into operation, it 
became important to give a designation to the new tabernacle, more 
clearly expressive of its being the residence of Jehovah. It was there- 
fore called mish-kahn', (from "jDIji shahrchan', "to dwell,") in order to 
keep prominently before the public mind the great fact that this was 
the residence and seat of their God and their King. Parkhurst 
(" Hebrew Lexicon," p. 623, note) supposes that the occurrence of this 
term in Gen. iii. 24, indicates the existence of a tabernacle containing 
the cherubim, and the emblematic fire and glory, which he imagines 
might have been preserved from the days of Adam until the exodus. 
However bold and extravagant this opinion of the learned Hebraist 
may appear, it seems to be an undoubted fact, that there was a local 
seat of the Divine Presence established at the beginning, and that, 
although perhaps subjected to several changes in its outward form and 
modifications of appearance, this was maintained throughout succeed- 
ing ages until fixed in a glorious manner in the Mosaic tabernacle as a 
peculiar residence, when the fact was specially marked by the applica- 
tion of the term mish-kahn, " dwelling-place," 
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F, page lZ7.—The Cherubim. 

A CLEAR aad complete exposition of the true form and chamcter of 
the cherabim, would remove one of the greatest causes of perplexity 
and obscurity which rests upon the religion of the Old Testament. 
But for this sufficient data do not exist. All that can now be hoped, 
is a rational hypothesis based upon the general tenor of scriptural &ct8, 
and harmonizing with the scope of revealed truth. Our views, to a 
certain extent, have been already laid before the public in a preceding 
volume; (''Patriarchal Age/* pp. 169 — 175;) but the permanent 
prominence given to these figures throughout the Mosaic economy, 
renders a further developement of the rationale of the cherubim quite 
necessary. 

Amid all the obscurity which rests upon the subject, and the many 
conflicting opinions which it has called forth, one point seems to have 
been established : it is universally admitted that the cherubic figures had 
a symbolical meaning : some ancient writers, and many of the Christian 
fathers, supposed them to have had both a physical and metaphysical 
object. Philo regarded them as signifying the two hemispheres, and 
the flaming sword the motion of the planets ; and, strange as this 
opinion is, it has been favoured by some modem writers, (Lahdsexb's 
"Sabflean Besearches," p. 315,) who regard them as astronomical 
emblems. But this idea^ with that of Irenseus, who thought them 
emblematical of the four elements, the four quarters of the globe, the 
four Gospels, and the four universal covenants ; and the notion of Ter- 
tullian, that the cherubic figures, particularly the flaming sword, 
denoted the torrid zone ; and others equally fimciM and absurd, are 
worthy of no serious regard. 

The opinion of Hutchinson, that the cherubim were figurative 
emblems of the Trinity, has been already noticed, and reasons given for 
rejecting it. ("Patriarchal Age,** p. 169.) Another hypothesis makes 
them symbolical of the chief ruling powers by which God carries on the 
operations of nature. As the heaven of heavens was typified by the 
holy of holies in the Levitical tabernacle, (Heb. ix. 3 — 12, 24—28,) 
this system considers that the visible heavens may be typified by the 
holy place or the outer sanctuary; and finding, as its supporters 
imagine they do, the cherubim identified with the aerial firmament 
and its elements in such passages as the following, '' He rode upon a 
chervby and did fly : yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind ; " 
(Psalm xviii. 10 ;) where, regarding the last clause as exegetical of the 
former, and by quoting other texts in a similar way, they sup- 
pose their fimciful conclusion to be sustained. We do not regard 
this scheme as deserving serious refutation, and therefore simply 
observe that its utter absence of spirituality and religious import would 
of itself be sufficient to insure its rejection. 

A third system considers the cherubim, from their being instituted 
immediately after the &11, as having particular reference to the 
redemption of man, and as intended to symbolize in some way the 
operations or results of the economy of grace. 

In order to test the soundness of this opinion, it will be necessary to 
observe, first, the situation which the cherubim occupied in the holy 
sanctuary. They stood upon and were a part of the same substance 
with the golden lid of the ark, which has been usually called " the 
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mercy-seat." But this rendering can only be given to the original by 
regarding it in a metaphorical sense. But in this case care should be 
taken not to extend the signification beyond the warrant of holy 
scripture : in it we have a sure guide. The word used in the Septua- 
gint and the New Testament to translate this expression is tkaarrfpiop, 
"the expiatory or propitiatory;" which application is justified and 
explained by reference to the custom of the high priest once a-year 
entering the most holy place^ and sprinkling the lid of the ark with 
the blood of an expiatoiy victim, whereby '' he made atonement for 
the sins of the people." It was this solemn act which gave such pro- 
minence to the lid of the ark, and entitled it to separate and special 
notice. But this at the same time shows " that 'mercy-seat' is not a 
good or correct rendering of the idea involved in the metaphorical 
sense of the original Hebrew, and still less of the Greek. It carries the 
idea a stage further from the original. The lid of the ark was no doubt 
the ' seat of mercy/ but it was mercy conferred through the act of 
expiation, and therefore a name bringing the sense nearer to the idea 
of expiation or propitiation would be more exact." 

It was here, on this place of propitiation, and identified specially 
with it, so as to make any alteration of position impossible, that the 
cherubim were found, while the out-beamings of the Divine Presence 
shone upon them from above. Keeping this &ct in our view, let us 
follow the scriptural reference to the cherubim. When the temple 
was built, no alteration was made in the ark, which, with its emblem* 
atic figures, was removed to its new position in the same state. But, 
in addition to these, Solomon made two colossal cherubim, which stood 
with outstretched wings against the inner end of the most holy place, 
the ark with its cherubim being placed between these, and under their 
wings. Ezekiel's vision gives further information respecting these 
figures, and the description in the Apocalypse completes the account. 
In this case it is sufficiently obvious that reference is made to the same 
figures. Ezekiel knew that the forms he saw were the cherubim : and 
although John does not use the word, his description so exactly agrees 
with that of the prophet, that no one can doubt that the living crea- 
tures of the apostle (most improperly rendered " beasts " in our version) 
are the same with the cherubim of Ezekiel. It seems equally certain 
that, throughout the whole range of scripture, these symbolical figures 
or creatures were used in the same sense, and under the same general 
law. Not only is there no intimation given of any alteration in the 
ideal meamng of these figurative appearances, but, on the contrary, we 
are taught that these things were an " example and shadow of heavenly 
things," and that Christ as our high-priest should enter into heaven as 
into a better tabernacle, purifying the heavenly things with a better 
sacrifice, and thus showing that these earthly figures and rites were 
''patterns of things in the heavens." (Heb. viii., ix.) If, then, we 
follow the inspired author of the Apocalypse into these celestial regions, 
we see a glorious throne raised ; and round about the throne were four 
and twenty elders, (presbyters,) and in the midst of the throne, and 
round about the throne, were four living creatures. These are so 
described as to identify them with the cherubim. These living crea- 
tures and elders pour forth ceaseless ascriptions of holiness, glory, and 
honour unto Qod Almighty. (Rev. iv.) But when the Lamb which 
stood in the midst of the throne " as it had been slain^" had taken the 
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sealed book from him who aat upon the throne, then the liying crea- 
tures and elders " sung a new song, saying. Thou art worthy to take 
the book, and to open the seals thereof : for thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation ; and hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests : and we shall reign on the earth.** (Rev. v.) With this text 
before us, can a doubt remain as to the symbolical import of the 
cherubic figures] They were not angels, nor emblems of angelic 
powers. Angels could not sing this song ! This is the language of the 
redeemed: "Thou wast slain and hast redeemed us unto God by thy 
blood." What then did these cherubic figures symbolize ? Certeinly 
the whole body of the redeemed. This is stated in clear terms : they 
were redeemed out of " every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation,** and consequently out of every age. That they were not 
emblematic of angel powers, is proved by the fact, that angels are dis- 
tinctly spoken of in the same vision, and they joined with the cherubim 
and elders in singing another song, (v. 11, 12,) in which ascriptions of 
praise and glory were offered to the Lamb, in language applicable to all 
intelligent creatures. 

Let this solution of the symbolic character of the cherubim, namely, 
that they were intended to prefigure the whole body of those who, by 
faith in the appointed Saviour, obtained salvation through his atone- 
ment, be applied to the several principal cases in which they occur, 
and the result be carefully observed. We begin with the taber- 
nacle. Here the cherubim are found upon the propitiatory, — in 
the holiest place under the effulgence of the Divine Presence, over the 
place where the blood of sprinkling was from time to time applied. 
In these circumstances, to think of powers of nature seems almost pro- 
fime ; to refer to angels is to bring in spectators where principals are 
alone concerned. But what can be more appropriate than that the 
subjects of redemption should appear in this place, where God dwelt, 
and the law rested, and the atonement was applied? Here, on the 
place of propitiation, arising out of, and deriving their existence from, 
it, these symbolical representatives of the saved show how fully the 
atonement avails for sin, and that it places them in the light of the 
Divine countenance. So in Eden, when man had sinned and was 
expelled from the garden, and had no further access unto God as an 
innocent creature, this way of life was opened, and by the blood of 
sacrifice he was taught the way of access unto God. And in the case 
of Ezekiel, what can give greater point to the vision than to admit that 
when the Divine Presence left the devoted temple it was accompanied 
by the symbolic representatives of the faithful 1 (Da. Kitto's " Biblical 
Cyclopaedia,** art. Cherubim and Mercy-seat; Fabek's " Origin of Pagan 
Idolatry,** voL iii. p. 635 ; Hale's " Analysis,** 8vo. ed. vol. iii. p. 587.) 

G, page 138. — The Shekinah, 
The Hebrew term rr^'^DlIf applied by the ancient Jews to the visible 
symbol of the Divine Presence, does not in this precise form appear in 
the original scriptures; but it is a direct derivative from pu; shah- 
'chen'y " to dwell,*' " to dwell in a tent or tabernacle,'* which is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the sacred writers, and is used mainly to imply 
the tabernacled presence and readence of the Host High by a visible 
symbol among the chosen people. Though found in several con- 
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nezions where the sense of seadar habitatioii is obvious, yet there can 
be no doubt that the dominant idea is that of sacred indwelling, of 
which the following passages afford striking specimens : — Exod. xxv. 
8 : '' Let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwdl (*n J3t2;) among 
them." Exod. xxix. 45: "And I will dtveU (♦nJ5t») among the 
children of Israel, and will be their God." Num. r. 3: "That they 
defile not their camps, in the midst whereof I dwdl (*nJ5tt^)." Psalm 
IxviiL 16 : " This is the hill which God desireth to dwell in ; yea^ 
the Lord will dtoell in it (pti;*) for ever." Psalm Ixxiv. 2 : "Eemem- 
ber — this Mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt (nJStt^)." It is more 
especially employed when the Lord is said to "cause his name to 
dwell," implying the stated visible manifestation of his presence. Ezra 
vi. 12 : " And the God that hath caused his name to dwell there,** 
(nom pm literally, "hath shekinized his name," compare Deut. xii. 
11 ; xiv. 23 ; xvi. 6 ; xxvi. 2). It is emphatically employed in speak- 
ing of the cloud of the Divine Glory dwelling upon Mount Sinai. 
Exod. xxiv. 16: "And the glory of the Lord abode (pu^*) upon 
Mount Sinai." The term Shehinah p»5m is defined by Buxtorf (Lex. 
Tal. voc. ptt^) as meaning primarily "habitation" or "inhabitation," 
but as having a dominant reference to the Divine Glory in its outward 
visible manifestation. 

It is difficult to speak of the precise nature of the phenomenon thus 
exhibited. " We can only say that it appears to have been a concen- 
trated glowing brightness, a preternatural splendour, an effulgent some- 
thing, which was appropriately expressed by the term 'glory;' but 
whether in philosophical strictness it was material, or immateriid, it is 
probably impossible to determine." 

As this was not the first visible display of the glory of Jehovah, it 
becomes interesting and important to trace its previous manifestation. 
The first time Jehovah revealed himself, in this manner was perhaps 
when the &llen pair " heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden." (Gen. iii. 8.) Undoubtedly an appearance similar to the shekinah 
of the tabernacle was displayed at Eden, when the Lord God " drove out 
the man : he inhabited or dwelt between (shekinized) the cherubims 
at the east of the garden of Eden, and the fierce fire infolding 
itself to preserve the way of the tree of life." (Gen. iii. 24.) How long 
this appearance continued, or when it was first renewed after the flood, 
we cannot tell ; but there can be little doubt that Abraham was favoured 
with a vision of Jehovah in this manner. The language of Stephen 
would of itself imply as much : " The God of glory appeared unto our 
father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia." (Acts vii. 2.) It seems, 
therefore, that Abraham was called to leave his father's house, as 
Moses was to return to Egypt, by a vision of the shekinah. The 
father of the faithful had other similar revelations. When he received 
the covenant of circumcision, the appearance was so glorious that he 
"fell on his £ice, and God talked with him;" and on the occasion of 
his memorable intercession for Sodom, after "the men turned their 
faces from thence, and went toward Sodom, Abraham stood yet before 
the Lord." (Gen. xvii. 1—3 ; xviii. 22. Patrick.) When Moses, there- 
fore, saw the glorious flame in the bush at Sinai, strange as was the 
sight, it was only a return of that special Divine Presence which had 
been manifested at the beginning, and with which his fathers had been 
favoured. 

I 5 
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But the display of this glory in the tabernacle was permanent. As 
the sanctuary was called not merely a tent, but mishrkahn, a " dwelling," 
so this manifestation of Jehovah was not a visit, but a residence. This 
was one of the highest privileges of this dispensation ; and hence the 
apostle, in his enumeration of the prerogatives of the elected people, 
says, '' To whom pertiuneth the adoption, and the glory, and the cove- 
nants, and the giving of the law," &c. (Bom. ix. 4.) (See Lowmah on 
the Shekinah; Kitto's " CyclopeBdia of Biblical Literature;" Hale's 
" Chronology," voL ii. p. 24 ; and Patrick's " Commentary.") 

H, page 141. — TJie Levitical Priesthood. 

Ths appointment of this priesthood by the special and immediate 
command of Qod, constituted one of the most remarkable and important 
institutions of the Hebrew dispensation. By the erection of the taber- 
nacle, Jehovah had prepared his dwelling-place; in the glorious she- 
kinah, he had taken possession of it ; and by this priesthood, he ap- 
pointed his ministers, and prescribed the times and manner in which 
they should have access unto him. This privilege was eiyoyed by all 
the priests, who, in their regular course, went twice every day into the 
holy place to perform the service of the sanctuary. No other individual 
might presume to enter this palace of the great Eang. But on one day 
in every year, the high priest was permitted to enter into the inner 
sanctuary, — ^the holy of holies. Here he sprinkled the blood of atone- 
ment on the propitiatory, and stood in the immediate presence of the 
shekinah of God. 

In comparison with any religious distinction previously experienced 
by fallen man, the Jewish priesthood appears before us invested with 
paramount dignity and privilege. Their appointment to this sacred 
office by Qod's command, their privilege of access unto him, their duty 
to pronounce the divine blessing upon the assembled worshippers, and 
especially their being an evident living type of the great Redeemer, — 
all this attested the dignity of this sacerdotal institution. 

I, page 143. — The Urim and Thummim, 

Thb words Urim and Thummim may be rendered " lights and per- 
fections," or, ** the shining and the perfect." The Septuagint reading 
of Exodus xxviii. 30, is, " Thou shalt put the Manifestation and the 
Truth on the oracle of judgment; and it shall be on the breast of 
Aaron, when he goes into the holy place before the Lord : and Aaron 
shall bear the judgments of the children of Israel on his breast before 
the Lord continually." (Sir L. C. L. Bruitton'b translation.) But this 
language does not cast much light upon the nature of this remarkable 
gift, which still remains shrouded in great obscurity, both in respect of 
what it was, and also as to th& manner in which it was used. A brief 
examination of the principal opinions which have been put forth on 
this difficult subject, will affi)rd the best information respecting it. 

Some have supposed that the terms " Urim and Thummim " are used 
in reference to the gems on which the names of the tribes were engraved, 
and should be understood as specifying the quality and purity of these 
precious stones. To support this notion, it is urged that when these 
terms are employed the stones are not mentioned, and vice versa. As, 
for instance, in Exodus xxxix. 10 — 21, there is no mention of the 
Urim and Thummin, although the passage contains a very particular 
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account of the breastplate ; while in Leyiticus yiii. 8 these words are 
found, and the gems are not mentioned. But to this it seems a sufii- 
eient answer to state, that the first-named text describes the curious 
works wrought by Bazaleel and Aholibah ; while the other applies to 
the investiture of Aaron after all those things had been made. In the 
former, therefore, the IJrim is not named, because it was not made by 
these cunning workmen ; in the latter, the stones are not particularized, 
because the term ''breastplate" was a specific name for the entire 
article, including the cloth, the gold, and the gems. In fieict, this 
apparent discrepancy arises from the exactitude of scripture language, 
in stating so precisely what was done by Hoses, and what by the 
workmen. 

A second opinion, and one which has obtained extensive currency 
and credit, is, that the IJrim and Thummim were two small images of 
the two virtues or powers, and that these were placed in a pouch, or 
kind of pocket, in the breastplate, and gave oracular answers to the 
questions propounded by the high priest. This notion was gravely put 
forth by Philo Judaeus, and has been frequently advocated by later writers. 
But to this also there appears to be an insuperable objection. That, 
in a religion, the first principle of which condemned and reprobated all 
images, and every pretended material likeness of Deity, there should 
have been images appointed to give oracular replies, which were imbued 
with the prescience of God, and clothed with the authority of his name, 
is utterly incredible. The notion is therefore, as Dr. Spencer says of 
it, ''a Talmudical camel which no one that is in his wits can ever 
swallow." 

A third doctrine entertained on this subject makes the Urim and 
Thummim to consist in a peculiar radiance, or shining light, with 
which certain of the letters engraven on the high priest's breastplate 
were invested when a question had been put ; so that these luminous 
characters being arranged gave the answer to the inquiry. This idea 
has the express sanction of Josephus. But here, again, there are 
insurmountable obstacles to our receiving the solution offered by the 
Jewish historian. 

It may be freely admitted that some answers are recorded to have 
been given by Urim which might have been communicated by this 
means. When, for instance, after the death of Joshua, the people of 
Israel inquired of the Lord, saying, *' Who shall go up for us against the 
Canaanites first, to fight against themi" the answer was, '' Judah shall 
go up." (Judges i. 1, 2.) Now it would in this case be regarded as a 
sufficient answer, if the word " Judah " on the breastplate stood out 
with a bright shining light. And so when David inquired whether 
he should ''go up into any of the cities of Judah," the response was, 
rtb^ "Oto up." (2 Sam. ii. 1.) This might also have been indicated by 
the lustre of these letters. But in other cases this mode could not have 
possibly given a reply. An instance of this is found in 2 Samuel v. 23, 
24, where the explicit and detailed directions communicated could not 
by any possibility have been represented by all the letters in the 
breastplate. But, besides this, in the greater number of cases, we have, 
on this theory, an insuperable difficulty in the correct adjustment of the 
letters. When the answer consisted of several words, admitting the 
letters giving the reply to stand out with a bright light, how were they 
to be arranged? W^hich was to be read first, and which last] No other 
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answer has been given to this difficulty than that the high priest was 
enabled to do this under the influence of the plenaiy spirit of prophecy. 
But it will be evident that this solution is utterly inadmissible ; for, if 
we have to fell back on the communication of the prophetic spirit to 
the high priest, the Urim and Thummim is thereby quite superseded; 
for this would be sufficient of itself to give any answer, or to solve 
any difficulty. This theoiy is therefore, when fitirly tested, found to be 
unworthy of confidence. 

There is yet another opinion on this subject. Jahn and Micha^'lis 
regard the Urim and Thummim as a sacred lot. They suppose it 
probable that three stones were used, on one of which was engraved 
] 3 " Yes," on another N ^ " No," the third having no inscription ; and 
that the question was always so put that if any reply were vouchsafed, it 
might be given by a simple negative or affirmative. But the Urim 
and Thummim, the glory of that glorious dispensation, must have been 
something more than a common lot. It is impossible that the answers 
recorded in scripture, and which have been already referred to, could 
have been thus given. 

Amid all this conflict of opinion, it seems sufficiently evident that 
the responses were given in audible voice from the holy oracle, and 
that the breastplate, bearing as it did the names of the twelve tribes, 
invested the high priest with his true representative character, and 
thus enabled him successfully to ask counsel of God. (Pridbaux's " Con- 
nexion,'* Ann. 634 ; Kitto*s " Cyclopsedia of Biblical Literature," art. 
Urim; Michaelis's "Commentary," art 316; Jahn's Archceologia, 
art. 369; Jbnninq's "Jewish Antiquities," pp. 166-162; Calmbt's 
** Dictionary," avb voce.) 

J, page 153. — Harmony of the Mosaic Laws, 

For the purpose of affi^rding a condensed view of the institutions of 
the Hebrew religion, we transcribe the following 

HARMONY OF THE MOSAIC LAW, 

ARRANQED riTDER PROPER HEADS, WITH REFERENCES TO THE SEVERAL PARTS 
OF THE PENTATEUCH, WHERE THE RESPECTIVE LAWS OCCUR. FROM A 
MANUSCRIPT IN THE LIBRARY OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST'S OOLLEQB, PRESENTED 
BT ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 

THE FIRST CLASS. 

THE MORAL LAW, WRITTEN ON THE TWO TABLES, OONTAININQ THE TEN 

COMMANDMENTS. 

The First Table, which in- Exodus, Leviticus, Numben, Deuteron. 
eludes chap. chap. chap. chap. 

The first commandment. 20.13. 6,6. 

The second command- ( 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 

ment : 20.23.34. 19.26.18 \ 11,12,13. 

( 6,6.10. 

The third commandment 20, 23. 6, 

The fourth command- ( 20. 23. 31. 19. 23. 26. 

ment. \ 34, 36. 
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The Second TtiM, which in- Exodus, LeTiUciu, 

eludes chap. chap. 

The fifth commandment 20. 22. 19. 

The sixth command- 
ment 20. 19. 

The seventh command- 
ment 20. 18,19. 

The eighth command- 
ment 20. 22. 19. 

The ninth command- 
ment 20.23. 19. 

The tenth commandment 20 . 

The sum of both tables 19. 



Numbers, 
chap. 
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Denteron. 
chap. 

5. 

5. 

5.23. 

5. 

6. 
5. 
6. 



THE SECOND CLASS. 



THE CEREMONIAL LAW. 



Of the holy place 20. 

Of the matter and struc- ( 25, 26, 
ture of the tabernacle \ 27. 35. 

Of the instruments of 
the same, viz. 

Of the layer of brass ... 30. 

The altar of burnt-offer- 
ings 27. 

The altar of Incense 30. 

The candlestick of pure 
gold 25. 

The table of shew-bread 25, 26. 

The ark 25,26. 

Of the priests and their 
Testments, for Glory 
and Beauty 28. 

Of the choosing of the 
Levites 

Of the priests' office in 
general 

Of their office in teaching 

Of their office in blessing 

Of their office in offering; 
which function largely 
spreading itself, is di- 
vided into these heads : 

What the sacrifices ought 
to be 

Of the continual fire 

Of the manner of the 
burnt-offerings 

Of the manner of the 
peace-offerings 



t • • • • 



17. 



19. 10. 



22. 
6. 

6,7. 

3.7. 



18. 3. 8. 



3.18. 



12. 



18. 12. 17 
31. 



6. 



15.17. 
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Exodus, Leviiksiu, Numbers, Dentaron. 
chap. chap. chap. chap. 

Of the manner of the 

sacrifices, according 

to their several kinds, 

viz. 
For sin committed 

through ignorance of 

the law 4. 5. 

For sin committed 

through ignorance of 

the&ct 6.7. 

For sin committed 

wittingly, yet not 

through impiety 6. 5. 

The special law of sacri- 
fices for sin 6,7. 

Of things belonging to 

the sacrifices 2.6.7. 16. 

Of the shew-bread 24. 

Of the lamps 27. 24. 8. 

Of the sweet incense ... 30. 
Of the use of ordinary 

oblations, whereof 

there were several 

kinds observed by the 

priests: 
Of the consecration of 

the high priest, and 

other priests 29,30. 6.8. 

Of the consecration and 

ofice of the Levites 8. 

Of the dwellings of the 

Levites 35. 

Of the i^iointing of the 
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Joshua succeeded to the government of the Hebrews at 
a time which will ever be regarded as a great crisis in their 
history. They had completed their wanderings in the 
desert, they had subdued some clans on the eastern side of 
the Jordan ; but the principal portion of the territory which 
had been promised as their inheritance, was still retained by 
populous and martial tribes, who were aware of their ap- 
proach and of its object, and who were prepared to oflFer a 
desperate resistance. 

Before the great work of conquering these nations and of 
obtaining possession of the promised land was attempted, 
Moses, who merited the high title of " the father of his 
people" more than any man that ever lived, was taken 
away ; and the entire direction of affairs, and the conduct 
of the war, devolved upon Joshua. This circumstance 
appeared unpropitious ; but it may not be difficult to ascer- 
tain the cause. In the entire dealings of God with his 
people up to this period. He had clearly exhibited His great 
power as their protector, and His wisdom as their guide. 
And now, lest the world should attribute to the prowess or 
skill of Moses a successful invasion of Canaan, he is removed ; 
and his successor, under immediate Divine direction, is called 
to the work, that the excellency of the power might appear 
to be of God, and not of man. Hence the Lord assures 
him, ** As I was with Moses, so I will be with thee : I will 
not fail thee, nor forsake thee." (Joshua i. 5.) In con- 
nexion with this gracious promise, God gave Joshua a 
renewed assurance that the Israelites should possess the 
land which he had promised them in its utmost extent ; and 
as a pledge of the speedy accomplishment of this promise, 
told him that in three days they should pass over Jordan. 
This appears to have been the first occasion on which any 
notice was given of a removal of the camp, that having been 
on all previous occasions regulated by the cloudy pillar. But 
this was a movement of particular importance, and to be at- 
tended by a miracle of the most extraordinary kind ; and 
therefore the fact, that the time for passing over the Jordan 
was publicly announced three days before it was to take 
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place, greatly enhanced the effect of this miracle, and proved 
that it could not have consisted in an advantage ivhich 
Joshua took of an accidental circumstance. 

Having received this command, Joshua sent two men to 
discover the condition of the city of Jericho, a walled town 
of great strength, distant ahout seven miles from the Jordan, 
and which, from its position, would naturally he the first 
ohject of their attack. The two spies safely reached Jeri- 
cho, and obtained lodgings in the house of Rahab. This 
woman, although she knew the design of these men, care- 
fully concealed them ; for so active and vigilant were the 
authorities of the city on account of the proximity of the 
Israelitish camp, that they discovered the ingress of the two 
Hebrews, and sent to Rahab to inquire respecting them. 
She, however, gave her secreted guests every information 
concerning the fears of the people, and succeeded in sending 
them safely away ; exacting an oath from them that, in the 
ruin of the city, herself and all in her house should be pre- 
served. The exposition given in the epistle to the Hebrews 
alone enables us to understand the strange conduct of thk 
female, which would not otherwise have been easily ex- 
plained. But the author of that sacred book tells us that 
she acted thus under the influence of faith : by which we 
understand that, from the reports which she had heard of 
God's dealings with the IsraeUtes, she was led to believe in 
him, and to hazard her life in saving his servants ; by which 
she identified herself with his cause, and consequently 
secured her life, and the Divine blessing. 

The spies having returned to Joshua, and the time for 
passing the Jordan having arrived, the tents were struck, 
and the whole army put in motion. But on this occasion a 
new order of march was enjoined. In all their previous 
journeyings, the tribes of Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun 
marched in the van, followed by Reuben, Simeon, and Gad ; 
after these came the ark and other furniture of the taber- 
nacle, borne by the priests ; the other tribes following as a 
rear-guard. But now the priests bearing the ark were com- 
manded to march in advance of the whole body, and the 
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people were forbidden to approach nearer than one thousand 
yards to them. In this manner they proceeded until the 
priests reached the Jordan, which at this season overflowed 
its banks ; when, no sooner had the feet of the priests 
touched the brim of the waters, than the waters above were 
stayed and rose in heaps, whilst those below ran on in their 
course towards the Dead Sea, leaving the bed of the whole 
river at this place quite dry. The priests then marched into 
the midst of the river, where they remained until all the 
host of Israel had passed over. This being completed, God 
commanded Joshua to select a man from each of the twelve 
tribes, to go into the midst of the river where the priests 
stood, and to take from thence each of them a stone. 
These stones were conveyed to Gilgal, and piled there as a 
prominent and durable monument of this miraculous event. 
After the stones had been brought out of the river, the priests 
also bearing the ark came out ; and as soon as their feet 
were again placed on the dry ground, the waters, which had 
been thus restrained by Divine Power, rolled on in their usual 
course, and the Jordan overflowed its banks as heretofore. 

We have in this event one of the most striking miracles 
recorded in the scriptures. Here are two elements which were 
not found even in the dividing of the Red Sea. A natural 
agent, a strong east wind, was then employed : here no material 
agency whatever appears, but, on the contrary, the exertion of 
a force repugnant to the estabUshed laws of nature : the waters 
of a rapid and deep, if not a broad, river are at once suspended 
in their course, and piled up in a heap by the immediate 
exercise of the power of God. On that occasion the miracle 
was suddenly and unexpectedly wrought ; here the time was 
fixed three days previously. In this case also the prodigy 
was efiected at mid-day, not only in the sight of all Israel, 
but also in that of the agents and spies of the Canaanitish 
nations, who watched with intense interest every movement 
of their Hebrew invaders, as is evident from the entire tenor 
of the history, and were panic- struck at the sight of such a 
splendid display of Divine Power. This must not be re- 
garded as a mere inference : it is taught us in the express 
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terms of holy writ. (Joshua v. 1.) It was while the sur- 
rounding Heathen lay under the influence of this panic^ that 
God commanded Joshua to circumcise all the males who had 
not been subjected to this rite, which, it appears, had been 
greatly neglected during the joiirneyings of the wildernew. 

The passage of the Jordan was effected on the tenth day 
of the first month, wanting only five days of forty years 
from the time when they left Egypt. Being all circumcised, 
the people were prepared to celebrate the passover this 
year, which service also had been intermitted from the day 
when it was performed the second time at Sinai. Although 
from the period of their location in the neighbourhood of 
Canaan there can be no doubt that the Israelites were par- 
tially fed with corn and other ordinary fruits of the earth, 
yet the manna continued to fall around the camp until the 
keeping of this passover. But on the day after its celebra- 
tion, it entirely ceased, and the people obtained their sup- 
plies of food from ordinary sources. 

Joshua was now favoured with an extraordinary revelation 
from God. Jericho was completely shut up ; none went 
out, or came into the city ; and while he was inspecting the 
walls, and considering the best means of reducing it, a man 
suddenly appeared as standing over against him with a 
drawn sword in his hand. The aspect and deportment (jf 
this stranger at once arrested the attention of the Hebrew 
chief, who, inspired with divine courage, went to him, and 
asked, " Art thou for us, or for our adversaries ? And he said. 
Nay ; but as Captain of the host of the Lord am I now 
come." Joshua immediately recognised in the speaker the 
Divine Person who had so often spoken unto Moses; and 
he '' fell on his face to the earth, and did worship, and said 
unto him. What saith my Lord unto his servant? And the 
Captain of the Lord's host said unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe 
from off thy foot ; for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy. And Joshua did so." (Joshua v. 13 — 15.) This 
Divine Person then proceeded to assure his servant of suc- 
cess in his great work : '* See, I have given into thine hand 
Jericho, find the king thereof, and the mighty men of 
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valour." (Joshua vi. 2.) He then went on to dictate the 
manner in which the city should he taken, which was not to 
he in the ordinary course of warlike attack, but by the imme- 
diate intervention of Divine Power. The plan was thus^'de- 
tailed : '* Ye shall compass the city, all ye men of war, and 
go round about the city once. Thus shalt thou do six days. 
And seven priests shall bear before the ark seven trumpets 
of rams' horns : and the seventh day ye shall compass the 
city seven times, and the priests shall blow with the trum- 
pets. And it shall come to pass, that when they make a 
long blast with the ram's horn, and when ye hear the sound 
of the trumpet, all the people shall shout with a great 
shout ; and the wall of the city shall fall down flat, and the 
people shall ascend up every man straight before him." 
(Verses 3—5.) 

These commands were obeyed, and the promise was ful- 
filled. After marching round the city in the manner 
prescribed, on the seventh day they did so seven times ; 
and then, while the priests sounded their trumpets, and the 
people raised a great shout, the walls fell down flat, and the 
men of war went up and spoiled the city, and destroyed aU 
the inhabitants, except Rahab and her immediate relations. 
So complete was this destruction, that all the animals were 
slain, and nothing was saved but gold, silver, brass, and 
iron, which were purified by being passed through the fire, 
and then placed in the sanctuary of 'the Lord. Thus did 
,6od interpose in behalf of his people, and the fame of tliis 
wondrous proceeding struck terror into all the surrounding 
country.* 

Ai, a city near Bethel, was the next object to which 
Joshua directed his attention. Having sent a party to 
obtain information, they returned, and recommended their 
chief to send a force of three thousand men against it, as 
amply sufficient to subdue the town. That number of men 
was accordingly despatched on this service. But they had 
no sooner reached the gate of the town, than the inhabitants 

* See note A, p. 239. 
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sallied out and completely routed them, pursuing them to a 
considerable distance, and cutting o£f thirty-six men. This 
repulse spread the utmost consternation and dismay through 
the Israelitish camp. Even Joshua cast himself on the 
ground before the Lord with his clothes rent, and dust 
upon his head. The elders of Israel followed his exam- 
ple. The prayer of Joshua on this occasion is beauti- 
ful and appropriate; and the reverential regard which 
he evinced for the glory of the name of God is especially 
remarkable. His supplication receives an immediate and 
gracious answer, but one of very fearful import. He was 
told by the Lord that Israel had sinned ; that they had 
broken his covenant, and taken of the accursed thing ; and 
that he would not be with them again, until the sin was 
detected and punished. 

Joshua accordingly rose up early in the morning, and 
commenced an investigation by lot, with a view to the disco- 
very of the oflfender. Tliis course was successful. After 
extending the investigation to the several tribes, families, 
households, and individuals, Achan, of the family of Zabdi, 
of the tribe of Judah, was pointed out as the transgressor. 
When exhorted to do so by Joshua, he confessed his sin, 
and admitted that he had coveted a Babylonish garment, 
and some silver and gold, which he saw among the spoils 
that he had taken from Jericho, and concealed them in his 
tent. He was immediately stoned to death, and, with all 
his property, burned with fire. From the text of the narra- 
tive it would appear that his sons and daughters shared his 
fate ; but this some commentators doubt. After this vindi- 
cation of the Divine law, Ai was easily taken and destroyed. 

The Canaanites, alarmed at the fate of Jericho and Ai, and 
fearing lest each city might in turn be thus subdued, deter- 
mined at once to form a confederation for the common 
safety, and, if possible, to overwhelm the invaders in one 
great united effort. While this combination was being car- 
ried into effect, there was one people who thought they 
might adopt a more politic course than to be a party to this 
league. The people of Gibeon, a tribe of the Hivites, 
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selected a few of their number as ambassadors ; and, attiring 
them in clothes greatly worn, with some fragments of stale 
and mouldy- proYision in their sacks, in this style they 
presented themselves before Joshua and the elders of Israel 
at Gilgal, and declared that they had come from a very far 
country, where the fame of God's interposition on behalf of 
the Israelites had reached them, and that they had been 
sent forth to soUcit for a league of amity to be formed 
between Israel and their nation. In this case even Joshua 
erred. Deceived by appearances, he with the elders of 
Israel did not stay to ask counsel of God, but concluded a 
solemn league, and confirmed it with an oath. 

In the brief space of three days the delusion was dis- 
pelled, and the Israelites learned the true character of those 
with whom they had made this covenant, and found that 
they resided in the vicinity of their camp, even at Gibeon. 
Joshua evidently felt the difficulty of the position into which 
he had placed himself by the too hasty confirmation of the 
covenant. He saw that though on the one hand it would 
expose Israel to great obloquy, yet it would be unjust to 
violate the covenant, and to destroy those whom they had 
sworn to save. But he nevertheless perceived that as the 
league was obtained by falsehood and guile, the Gibeonites 
were not entitled to benefits so surreptitiously acquired. 
He therefore, after expostulating with them, determined to 
preserve their lives, but to reduce them to a state of servi- 
tude ; making them hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the congregation and the house of the Lord : a doom to 
which they patiently submitted.* 

Meanwhile the confederation of the Canaanitish kings 
being complete, and having heard of the league of amity 
which had been made between Israel and Gibeon, they 
determined to wage war against that city, that they might 
punish those who had joined their enemies, and prevent 
others from a similar defection. The five associated kings 
therefore marched with all their forces to Gibeon, and the 

♦ See note B, p. 240. 
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immense host " made war against it." In this emergency 
the men of Gibeon sent to Joshua, imploring his aid, as the 
only hope they had of escaping the fury of their numerous 
enemies. 

Joshua instantly responded to the call, and, with all his 
army, marched to the rehef of Gibeon. This movement was 
made with the greatest rapidity. After marching all night, 
the Israelites attacked the confederate kings suddenly, and 
defeated them in a very sanguinary battle. This conflict 
may be regarded as one of the most important events in the 
conquest of Canaan, and was accordingly distinguished by 
eminently Divine interposition. The first indication of this, 
was a Divine communication specially made to Joshua, by 
which he was assured of success. " Fear them not : for I 
have delivered them into thine hand ; there shall not a man 
of them stand before thee." (Joshua x. 8.) The event jus- 
tified the prediction : the Canaanites, panic-struck by this 
sudden and unexpected attack, fled before the Hebrews. In 
this rout, the Lord fought for Israel ; for he " cast down 
great stones from heaven" upon their enemies, so that a 
larger number died from this cause, than from the sword.* 

As the greatest difficulty which the Israelites had to con- 
tend with in this war arose from the strong fortifications of 
the walled towns of Canaan, Joshua regarded this conflict as 
a great crisis in his enterprise, and saw the immense impor- 
tance of totally destroying this confederate host, before any 
part of it could gain the shelter of their impregnable walls. 
The geographical position of the field of battle, in respect 
to the cities of the allied kings, enhanced this opportu- 
nity, and, consequently, mightUy increased the desire of the 
Hebrew leader to effect an entire destruction of his foes. 
Jerusalem, Jarmuth, Eglon, and Hebron, stood on that 
range of high hills whicli extends from north to south, 
through Canaan ; Jerusalem being farthest north, and the 
others in order lying to the southward of it. Lachish lay 
to the south-west of Jerusalem; while Gibeon was a few 

* See note C, p. 241. 
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miles north of that city. As Josbna inarched from Gilgal, 
his coarse would Ue nearly west. Leaving Jemsalem a few 
miles on the left, he attacked the besieging army in the rear, 
and, catting off their retreat to their own cities, drove them 
in a westerly direction down the vale of Ajalon, toward Mak- 
kedah. In this conflict and pursuit the day drew to a close, 
and the sun was approaching the horizon, when Joshua, see- 
ing that darkness would afford safety to his enemies, and 
being led by a strong Divine impulse, said ''to the Lord, 
in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 
and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood 
still, and the m6on stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies.^' (Joshua x. 12, 13.) The 
word spoken was attended by the power of God ; nature 
obeyed the authoritative mandate ; and the day was extended 
at least for several hours; and thus the object of Joshua 
was fully accomplished.* 

During the progress of this conflict, and whilst the Israel- 
ites were pursuing their enemies, it was told Joshua, that 
the Ave kings had taken refuge in a cave at Makkedah. He 
immediately commanded that huge stones should be rolled 
on the entrance of the cave, and a watch set over it ; but 
that the pursuit should be continued. Thus did Joshua 
destroy this great army, except a few who had escaped to 
" fenced cities." He then returned to Makkedah, took the 
kings from the cave, and put them to death. The same day 
the city of Makkedah was taken, and the inhabitants utterly 
destroyed. 

After this decisive victory, Joshua prosecuted the war by 
successively attacking the several cities of the south of 
Canaan ; Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, Eglon, Hebron, and Debir ; 
so that from Gibeon to Kadesh-barnea there was no enemy 
that could stand before the successful Israelites. There can 
be no doubt, that the Hebrew warriors at this time displayed 
great personal prowess, — their martial strength and courage 
were of a high order ; yet the reduction of so large a terri- 

♦ See note D, p. 241. 
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tory, including so many fenced cities, defended by superior 
numbers, witb tbe acRrantages of arms, equipment, and expe- 
rience, and especially in a country peculiarly adapted to 
defensive war, clearly shows the interposition of Jehovah in 
behalf of his people. The subjugation of Canaan was not 
a mere conquest effected by the talents of the general, and 
the valour of the army : it was the Lord who cast out the 
enemy from before his people, for the accomplishment of his 
own purposes. Joshua, whose testimony on this point must 
be regarded as unexceptionable, ascribes his success to its 
proper cause : " Because the Lord God of Israel fought for 
Israel." (Joshua x. 42.) 

After this successful campaign, Joshua and all Israel 
returned to Gilgal, where the women and children, with the 
cattle and property, remained in the fortified camp. It does 
not, however, appear that any long cessation from the toils 
and hazards of war was allowed them ; for we are informed 
that another, and even more formidable, combination of 
Canaanitish nations was soon after formed against Israel. 
The kings of the Hittites, Amorites, Perizzites, Jebusites, and 
Hivites, united their forces, and " went out, they and all 
their hosts with them, much people, even as the sand that 
is upon the sea-shore in multitude, with horses and chariots 
very many." (Joshua xi. 4.) Josephus, who is frequently 
more ready to give numbers than to assign the authority 
upon which they rest, has told us, that this army consisted 
of three hundred thousand footmen, ten thousand horsemen, 
and twenty thousand chariots."* Whether this account be 
correct or not, it is certain that this force was greatly beyond 
what the Israelites in their own strength could hope to resist. 
The Lord, therefore, again interposed, and encouraged his 
servants, and said unto Joshua, " Be not afraid because of 
them : for to-morrow about this time wiU I deliver them all 
up slain before Israel." (Verse 6.) This promise was ful- 
filled. Joshua, gathering courage from the assurance of 
Divine support, did not wait for his enemies to attack his 
position. By a bold and spirited movement, he came upon 

* Book V. chap. i. sect. 18. 
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them suddenly, carried their encampment in a manner as 
spirited as the attack was unexpecte(if and obtained a com-' 
plete victory. The power of the enemy being thus broken, 
he followed up his success, by vigorously assaulting the 
several petty kingdoms in succession. This was a work 
which required patient perseverance ; but the energy of the 
general, and the determination of the Israelites, overcame 
every obstacle, and the lands which God had promised to 
Abraham as the inheritance of his seed, is conquered and 
placed at their disposal. A detail of the operations of this 
war is not given by the inspired penman ; nor is this 
omission one of those which a religious mind will feel very 
anxious to see supphed from other sources. When a nar- 
ration of the important events of several years is condensed 
into two or three short chapters, the fact itself is a signifi- 
cant intimation that, however necessary these operations 
might have been to the accomplishment of the Divine pur- 
pose respecting his people Israel, they are not to be drawn 
into examples for the future conduct of mankind in ordi- 
nary cases. 

The result of this war was, that thirty-one kingdoms were 
subdued; and the whole country, from the mountains of 
Lebanon to Kadesh-bamea, lay open to occupation by the 
Israelites. 

Having thus successfully terminated the war, Joshua 
proceeded to carry into effect the commandment which 
Moses had recorded in Deut. xxvii. 4 — 26. He marched 
the people northward, to Mount Gerizim, and, having 
built an altar unto the Lord, according to the letter of 
the law, he offered up thereon burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings. The people were then divided, and he placed one 
half on Mount Gerizim, and the other on Mount Ebal ; " and 
afterward he read all the words of the law, the blessings and 
cursings, according to all that is written in the book of the 
law." (Joshua viii. 34.) In connexion with this ceremony, 
and as a part of the legal requirement, he set up stones, and 
plastered them with plaster, and wrote on them "all the 
words of this law very plainly." (Deut. xxvii. 8.) 
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Most extravagant and ridicalous interpretations have been 
put, by the rabbins, on this' circumstance. Some have sup- 
posed that the entire Pentateuch was inscribed on these 
stones; others have moderated their estimate so far as to 
Hmit it to the Book of Deuteronomy ; but the Jewish \rriters 
have insisted upon it, that the whole five books of Moses 
were written here in seventy different languages. Apart 
from all this extravagance, we may safely conclude, that the 
writing was really a brief recital of the blesjsings and curses 
which God had announced as the reward of obedience, or 
the punishment of transgression. The solemn ceremonial of 
reciting the law, in connexion with these awful sanctions, in 
the audience of the whole people, was not only calculated to 
strengthen the faith, and confirm the hopes, of the Israelites ; 
it was equally adapted to terrify the remaining inhabitants 
of the land, as they would see in it a confirmation of all the 
rumours which they had heard, that God had brought up 
his people out of Egypt to give them possession of this 
land. 

It must not be supposed that, in these wars, all the 
Canaanitish nations were destroyed ; nor does it appear 
that Joshua attempted the subjugation of all the tribes. 
There were some " cities which stood still in their strength," 
whose walls appeared impregnable to the means which 
Joshua had at his command, and whose rulers, taught pru- 
dence by the fearful fate of others, had abstained from 
attacking the Israelites. We have a specific account of these 
places : the land of the Philistines ; all Geshuri, a city and 
district not far from Hermon ; another district on the sea- 
coast, occupied by the Canaanites, near Sidon ; the land of 
the Giblites, which was near Tyre ; all the eastern side of 
Lebanon, with the neighbouring hill-country, in the extreme 
north of the land ; besides the country of the Sidonians. 
(Joshua xiii. I — 6.) 

The whole of this invasion, and the success with which 
the Israelites were crowned, stand out to our view as a mar- 
vellous display of a special Providence. God had promised 
to give the seed of Jacob this land, and to cast out its inha- 
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bitants before them ; and, altboagb centuries had intervened, 
and yery many changes had taken place, both in respect of 
the Canaanitish nations and the Israelites ; yet the prophetic 
word of Jehovah is fulfilled, and, despite the timid appre- 
hensions of Israel, and the daring courage and physical 
strength of their foes, the whole land is commanded to be 
divided by lot amongst the heirs of Abraham. 

There is, however, one part of this Divine interposition 
which is worthy of more attention than it has usually 
received. God not only exercised his omnipotent influence 
in saving and strengthening his people, and in paralyzing the 
power of their foes ; he also drove out nations before them, 
principally by agents of his own appointment. The lan- 
guage of Joshua on this subject, in his final address to the 
people, is remarkable. The Lord, speaking by him, says, 
" And I sent the hornet before you, which drave them out 
from before you, even the two kings of the Amorites ; but 
Hot with thy sword, nor with thy bow." (Chap. xxiv. 12.) 
This, it will be perceived, is only the fulfilment of pro- 
mises made long before unto Moses : " I will send hornets 
before thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, 
and the Hittite, from before thee. I will not drive them 
out from before thee in one year ; lest the land become deso- 
late, and the beast of the field multiply against thee." "^ 
(Exod. xxiii. 28, 29.) 

Joshua, having closed the campaign, and complied with 
the command of Moses, by reciting the law with its sanc- 
tions from Ebal and Gerizim, called the Reubenites, the 
Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh ; and, having com- 
mended them for the honourable manner in which they had 
redeemed their pledge to assist their brethren in the war, 
gave them leave to return to their families, and occupy their 
possession on the east side of Jordan. '' So Joshua blessed 
them, and sent them away : and they went unto their tents." 
(Joshua xxii. 6.) And they returned, taking with them 
"very much cattle, with silver, and with gold, and with 

♦ See note E, p. 245. 
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brass, and with iron, and with very much raiment," (verse 
8,) as their share of the spoil which had been taken from 
the conquered kingdoms ; and these they were commanded 
to divide with those who had remained to protect their fami- 
lies and property. 

But when they had reached the east side of Jordan, 
before they separated to take possession of the portions of 
territory which had been severally assigned to them, they 
built an altar, " a great altar," there. 

When this circumstance was known by the main body of 
the Israelites, they were greatly excited and distressed ; for 
it was immediately regarded as an indication that the trans- 
jordanic tribes would regard themselves as a separate people, 
and that the altar was built for the purposes of worship and 
sacrifice, independent of the tabernacle of Moses. The' 
whole congregation, therefore, gathered themselves together 
in Shiloh, and prepared to make war on their brethren, to 
punish what appeared to them to be a gross act of political 
and religious defection. They, however, wisely determined, 
in the first instance, to send £leazar the high priest, with 
ten princes, one from eaph tribe. This deputation, having 
arrived at the assembly of the two tribes and a half, charged 
them, in the name of the whole congregation of Israel, in 
very severe terms, with sin and rebellion ; assuring them 
that, in case they regarded their settlement to the east of 
Jordan as unclean, because the sanctuary stood on the other 
side, they were invited to come over to tHe other side, where 
they should have possessions among their brethren ; con- 
cluding their energetic appeal by saying, "But rebel not 
against the Lord, nor rebel against us, in building you an 
altar beside the altar of the Lord our God." (Verse 19.) 

The Reubenites and their companions replied to this sharp 
address, in language honourable to both their piety and their 
patriotism. They denied, in the most positive terms, that 
they entertained any idea of rebellion, or of instituting an 
altar of sacrifice on their side of the river. They protested 
that, on the contrary, they had built the altar to prevent 
this very evil. Their defence is throughout manly, euer- 

K 5 
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getic, and pious. They thus explain their intention : 
" Therefore we said. Let us now prepare to build us an altar, 
not for burnt-offering, nor for sacrifice : but that it may be 
a witness between us, and you, and our generations after us, 
that we might do the service of the Lord before hira with 
our burnt-offerings, and with our sacrifices, and with our 
peace-offerings ; that your children may not say to our chil- 
dren in time to come, Ye have no part in the Lord." 
(Verses 26, 27.) 

The priest and the princes were greatly pleased with this 
declaration, and regarded it as an indication of the Divine 
Presence and blessing. They then returned to the congre- 
gation at Shiloh ; and the Reubenites named the altar Ed, 
" witness or testimony." 

Joshua now proceeded, in obedience to the commandment 
which he had received, to allot the land amongst the several 
tribes and families who had not as yet obtained settlements. 
This brings before us an episode in the history, which is not 
only interesting in itself, but important in respect to the 
main narrative, as it fixes the chronology of this division of 
the country. "When Joshua was proceeding to the execution 
of this task, the children of Judah came unto him, with 
Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, who was of that tribe, and who 
addressed Joshua thus : '^ Thou knowest the thing that the 
Lord said unto Moses the man of God concerning me and 
thee in Kadesh-barnea. Forty years old was I when Moses 
the servant of the Lord sent me from Kadesh-barnea to espy 
out the land ; and I brought him word again as it was in 
mine heart. Nevertheless, my brethren that went up with 
me made the heart of the people melt : but I wholly fol- 
lowed the Lord my God. And Moses sware on that day, 
saying. Surely the land whereon thy feet have trodden shall 
be thine inheritance, and thy children's for ever, because 
thou hast wholly followed the Lord my God. And now, 
behold, the Lord hath kept me alive, as he said, these forty 
and five years, even since the Lord spake this word unto 
Moses, while the children of Israel wandered in the wilder- 
ness : and now, lo, I am this day fourscore and five years 
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old. As yet I am as strong this day as I was in the day 
that Moses sent me : as my strength was then, even so is 
my strength now, for war, both to go out, and to come in. 
Now therefore give me this mountain, whereof the Lord 
spake in that day ; for thou heardest in that day how the 
Anakims were there, and that the cities were great and 
fenced : if so be the Lord will be with me, then I shall be 
able to drive them out, as the Lord said." (Joshua xiv. 6 — 

12.) 

Joshua at once admitted the justice of this claim, '^ and 
Joshua blessed him, and gave unto Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh Hebron for. an inheritance." (Verse 13.) The grant 
must, however, be understood to refer, not to the city, 
for that was afterward appropriated to the Levites ; but to 
the surrounding country. This allocation determined the 
lot of the tribe of Judah, which necessarily included the 
portion of Caleb. 

As we have intimated, this event also enables us to ascer- 
tain the duration of the war, and to fix the time when this 
division of the land took place. Caleb and Joshua, "^^h the 
other spies, were sent by Moses to obtain information in- 
specting the land of Canaan after the erection of the taber- 
nacle in the second year after the exo()us, Caleb being 
then forty years old. He was at this time eighty-five years 
old ; so that this division took place in the forty-seventh year 
from the exodus. Now Joshua passed over Jordan on the 
tenth day of the first month, forty years after the departure 
from Egypt. Consequently Caleb was fully seventy-eight 
years of age when he entered into Canaan ; and hence it is 
seen that from six to seven years were occupied in the war 
of subjugation. According to the chronology adopted in 
this work, these events will stand thus : — 

B. c. 

Era of Abraham's removal into Canaan 2038 

Thence to the exodus 430 years 1608 

From the exode to the sending of the spies 2 — 1606 

From the sending of the spies to the passage over 

Jordan 38 — 1568 

From passing over Jordan to the end of the war. . . 7 — 1561 

The last two periods of thirty-eight and seven years 
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make forty-five years, which carried Caleb from his fortieth 
to his eighty-fifth year. 

The tribe of Jadah being thus first provided for, the other 
half tribe of Manasseh and the tribe of Ephraim obtained their 
inheritance. The portion of these tribes lay in the northern 
parts of Canaan. There is some difficulty in placing the events 
of this period in chronological order. The arrangement of the 
chapters in our authorized version of Joshua is not borne out 
by the scope of the narrative. And Josephus seems to repre- 
sent the tabernacle to have been erected before they began to 
divide the land : but this is plainly corrected by the sacred 
text ; for when the land to the west of Jordan began to be 
divided, there were nine tribes and a half to be provided for, 
while, at the erection of the tabernacle, we are distinctly 
told there were but seven tribes who had not yet obtained a 
possession. 

It appears, therefore, that the course of events was as 
follows : Joshua, after having subdued the country, pro- 
ceeded to divide it. On entering upon this task, he was 
met by the appeal of Caleb, which led him at once to fix the 
location of the tribe and families of Judah. He then pro- 
ceeded with the tribe of Ephraim and the half tribe of 
Manasseh. These, having obtained their allotments, wished 
to proceed to take possession of their respective portions. 
But Joshua thought it desirable, before the tribes separated, 
to set up the tabernacle. Shiloh was the place selected for 
this sacred tent. Here it was accordingly set up, and the 
ordinances of the Mosaic ritual duly observed. (Joshua xviii. 
1, 2.) This beiDg done, the Hebrew leader wished to allo- 
cate the remaining seven tribes ; but the difficulties which 
obstructed their brethren in taking possession of their lots 
were so great, that Joshua had to rebuke their backward- 
ness, and to ask, '' How long are ye slack to go to pos- 
sess the land, which the Lord God of your fathers hath 
given you ? " (Verse 3.), This expostulation induced obe- 
dience. He sent men through all the country, who made 
an exact record of the whole territory, with all its cities and 
towns. It was then divided between the seven tribes by lot 
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before the Lord in Shiloli. After all this had been done, 
the children of Israel assigned to Joshua '' the city which 
he asked, even Timnath-serah in Mount Ephraim : and he 
built the city, and dwelt therein." (Joshua xix. 50.) Joshua 
then appointed three cities of refuge on the west side of 
Jordan, as Moses had appointed three on the east side. 
He also gave forty-eight cities, with their suburbs and 
surrounding lands, as provision and residence for the 
Levites. 

Having completed his great work, he assembled the prin- 
cipal men of the several tribes together, and, briefly alluding 
to what the Lord had done for them, proceeded, in a man- 
ner and spirit very similar to that displayed in the last 
addresses of Moses, to incite them to a steady and perse- 
vering obedience to the Divine Will, assuring them that, if 
they were faithful to their covenant with Jehovah, He would 
certainly cast out all their enemies before them, and crown 
them withr abundant blessing ; but that disobedience would 
certainly work their ruin. 

The ardent spirit of the aged chief was not yet satisfied : 
he again assembled the tribes of Israel : on this occasion 
they met at Shechem. Here he recounted to them more at 
length the dealings of Jehovah with them and their fathers, 
pointing out the great deliverances which had been wrought 
on their behalf. He then most earnestly entreated them to 
purge themselves from every vestige of idolatry, and to decide 
whether they would serve the Lord or not, at the same time 
recording his determination to be faithful to Jehovah. The 
people responded to his appeal, and unitedly declared that 
they would serve the Lord. Resolved to give the greatest 
effect to this covenant, Joshua wrote down an account of 
the transaction, and preserved it with the book of the law. 
He then took a great stone, and set it up under an oak, as a 
perpetual witness of the solemn pledge. 

This venerable servant of God, having thus fulfilled his 
vocation, allowed the people to depart every one to his 
inheritance ; and shortly after died, aged one hundred and 
ten years, and was buried in the border of his inherit- 
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ance at Mount Ephraim. Eleazar the son of Aaron also 
died about this time, and was buried in the portion of 
Phinehas his son at Mount Ephraim. And the bones of 
Joseph which the children of Israel had brought up out of 
Egypt, they buried in the parcel of ground which Jacob 
bought of the sons of Hamor, the father of Shechem. 

Although it is intended to continue the narrative of public 
affairs in as unbroken a form as possible ; we yet cannot 
pass from the government of Joshua to that of the Judges 
without noticing the greatness of the transition, and the 
nature of the change. Prior to the vocation of Moses, 
the descendants of Abraham, at least in the line of Jacob, 
were governed by the heads of the several tribes and fami- 
lies, on the simple principle of patriarchal life. When, 
however, Moses was appointed to lead the people out of 
Egypt and through the wilderness, although the existence of 
this primitive mode of government was distinctly recognised, 
(for he was sent to "the elders of Israel," Exod. iii. 16, 
and at Sinai these authorities are referred to as " the rulers 
of the congregation," Exod. xxxiv. 31,) yet the supreme 
power, under God, was vested in the son of Amram. This 
was still more strikingly the case when his successor marched 
across the Jordan to conquer the kings and nations of 
Canaan.. He was the general commanding in chief. The 
entire government of the people, as well as the direction of 
the war, was vested in him. But it is a remarkable fact, 
that he appointed no successor. Nor did he, so far as we 
are informed, take any steps to consolidate the several tribes 
into one people, any farther than this was done by their 
common lineage and religion. When, therefore, Joshua was 
removed by death, the Israelites are brought under our 
notice as twelve separate clans, each independent of the 
other, and being, in all the ramification of their tribes and 
families, under the government of their own hereditary 
chiefs. 

There appears to be no doubt that, as God raised up 
Moses and Joshua to do his will, and to show forth his 
power, in the deliverance and direction of the Israelites ; so 
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it was his purpose, having brought them into the promised 
land, that they should be allowed to fall back into their 
primitive mode of government, that the character and effi- 
ciency of that theocratic rule, unpler which it was the Divine 
purpose to place them, might be fullydeveloped and publicly 
displayed. 

Nor can we conceive a more glorious exhibition of the 
theocracy, than that which would thus have been given to 
the world, if the fidelity and obedience of the Israelites had 
been such as to have carried it into full effect. If we had 
seen the various tribes and families of Israel living under 
the mild paternal rule of their hereditary chiefs, with no 
other political bond of union ; yet standing out as a great and 
powerful nation, their principle of unity, and the source of 
their power arising out of their covenant relation to Jehovah, 
the purpose of God in their political character would have 
been fully exhibited. 

Nor can a doubt be entertained either that this was the 
Divine will, or that the obedience of the people would have 
secured the fulness of these covenant designs. When the 
religious training which this people had received in the wil- 
derness, the access unto God which their solemn services 
afforded, the purity of doctrine and efficient spiritual in- 
fluences with which they were favoured, as detailed in the 
preceding chapter ; — when all these privileges are considered, 
in connexion with oft-repeated miraculous interpositions in 
their behalf, need we be surprised at the extent of the re- 
quirement? If Israel had been faithful, the blessings con- 
nected with their dispensation, and their covenant relation to 
God, would have been amply sufficient to raise them to the 
highest pitch of national prosperity and power. And this 
in their case would have been a glorious display of the 
government of God. The theocracy evidently implied two 
things : First, the constant interposition of God in all their 
national affairs, watching over their interests, defending 
them from danger, guiding them in perplexity, and supply- 
ing all their wants ; and. Secondly, the absence of all that 
civil and political machinery by which the nations of this 
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world usually endeavour to unite masses of people into one 
public confederacy. Without the first, the theocracy would 
have existed only in name ; without the second, there would be 
no public evidence of its existence. But in the circumstances 
of the Israelites, this result would have justified the highest 
encomiums of Balaam, and have verified the glowing lan- 
guage to which the rapt spirit of the Jewish lawgiver gave 
utterance, when just before his death he sung, " There is 
none like unto the God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the 
heaven in thy help, and in his excellency on the sky. The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms : and he shall thrust out the enemy from before thee ; 
and shall say. Destroy them. Israel then shall dwell in 
safety alone : the fountain of Jacob shall be upon a land of 
corn and wine ; also his heavens shall drop down dew. 
Happy art thou, Israel : who is like unto thee, people 
saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and who is the 
sword of thy excellency ! " (Deut. xxxiii. 26 — 29.) 

This was the glorious destiny to which the children of 
Jacob were called, on being planted in the land of Canaan. 
To this all the promises and purposes of God concerning 
them tended. But this bright hope was blasted, and their 
strength paralyzed, by their faithlessness and idolatry. 

It is, however, important to remember these Divine pur- 
poses, as means of accounting for the circumstances in which 
the Israelites were left at the death of Joshua. Some 
authors of note have speculated on the reasons which 
induced the son of Nun not to appoint a successor, as Moses 
had done ; and others have spoken of this omission as a 
defect. It appears, on the contrary, that Joshua himself 
was appointed specially to the extraordinary work of sub- 
duing the land; and that, this being effected, any further 
appointment of a political head would have been an impeach- 
ment of the theocracy. Hence, when the people ultimately 
clamoured for a king, God said unto Samuel, " They have 
not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should 
not reign over them." (1 Sam. viii. 7.) According, there- 
fore, to the nature of the theocracy, and the design of God 
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in its establisbtnent, the people were left, at the death of 
Joshua, in precisely the circumstances which, if they had 
been obedient, would have been most conducive to their hap- 
piness and prosperity, and also best adapted to display the 
Divine glory. 

The opening of the Book of Judges seems to show, that 
the first recorded public proceedings which took place after 
the death of Joshua, were begun under the influence of the 
principles and convictions which the preceding remarks have 
pointed out, as suitable to the peculiar condition of the 
Israelites at that period. They had been commanded to 
complete the extermination of the Canaanites ; and, therefore, 
" the children of Israel asked the Lord, saying. Who shall 
go up for us against the Canaanites first, to fight against 
them ? And the Lord said, Judah shall go up : behold, I 
have delivered the land into his hand." (Judges i. 1, 2.) 
Thus far Israel appears to have acted with perfect propriety, 
and with the fullest recognition of Jehovah, as their God and 
King: and He graciously replied to their inquiry, and 
accompanied this answer with a full assurance of their suc- 
cess in the contemplated enterprise. Yet, immediately after- 
wards, there is an indication of want of faith in the Divine 
word. Instead of promptly obeying the command of God, 
trusting in his promise, Judah invited Simeon to accompany 
him. This, however, did not mar the success of the expedi- 
tion; they defeated the Canaanites and the Perizzites, and 
slew Adoni-bezek, a cruel tyrant who reigned in the moun- 
tains. It is also said, that they '' fought against Jerusalem, 
and had taken it, and smitten it with the edge of the sword, 
and set the city on fire." (Verse 8.) But in the same 
chapter we are told, that " the children of Benjamin did not 
drive out the Jebusites that inhabited Jerusalem." (Verse 
21.) When, therefore, we know that the Jebusites retained 
possession of the stronghold of Zion until the time of David, 
it appears evident that the taking of Jerusalem, here spoken 
of, can mean no more than a successful attack on the city, 
and does not include the capture of the strongly-fortified 
place belonging to it. 
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Caleb also went up to bis lot, and drove out tbe inbabit- 
ants tbereof, and took possession of it. After tbis successful 
enterprise was completed, Simeon, assisted by Judab, prose- 
cuted tbe war in tbe district wbicb bad been assigned to 
bim, and succeeded in taking Ascalon and Azotus from tbe 
Pbilistines. Yet, notwitbatanding tbese successes, Judab 
could not expel tbe Canaanites from tbe low country, wbere 
tbeir cbariots gave tbem great advantage. Nor did Simeon 
succeed against all tbe cities of Pbilistia. Tbose wbo judge 
of tbese events by tbe common principles of buman power 
and eartbly policy, may regard " tbe cbariots of iron," and 
tbe miUtary prowess of tbe inbabitants of tbe land, as tbe 
causes of tbe only partial success of tbe Hebrews ; but tbose 
wbo fully apprebend tbe duty and covenant-privilege of tbat 
people, will more correctly consider tbis state of tbings as tbe 
judicialr^^^^^ of tbeir unbelief. It appears, tbat tbis war was 
conducted witb an imperfect faitb, or tbe word of promise 
would bave been fully verified. Various otber military ope- 
rations took place in tbe otber tribes, respecting wbicb very 
imperfect information is given ; all, bowever, appear to bave 
issued in advantage to Israel. 

But tbe people sbrunk from tbe contest, and ratber pre- 
ferred dividing tbe land witb tbe Heatben, to tbe laborious 
task of expelling tbem. Tbis was a fearful disobedience of 
tbe covenant to wbicb tbey stood pledged, and wbicb, after 
a wbile, brougbt upon tbem tbe reproof and rebuke of Hea- 
ven : for, while tbey lay in tbis guilty supineness, tbe Angel 
of tbe Lord, wbo bad so often appeared to Moses and 
Josbua, came up from Gilgal to Bocbim, wbere, in all pro- 
bability, some unusual assembly of tbe people was being 
beld, and tbus addressed tbem : ''I made you to go up out 
of Egypt, and bave brougbt you unto tbe land wbicb I sware 
unto your fatbers ; and I said, I will never break my cove- 
nant witb you. And ye sball make no league witb tbe 
inbabitants of tbis land ; ye sball tbrow down tbeir altars : 
but ye bave not obeyed my voice : wby bave ye done tbis ? 
Wberefore I also said, I will not drive tbem out from before 
you; but tbey sball be as tborns in your sides, and tbeir 
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gods shall be a snare unto you." (Judges ii. 1 — 3.) This 
address clearly proves the guilty remissness of the Israelites ; 
and the punishment which it threatens prepares us for 
the melancholy scenes which we are soon to contemplate. 
This apprehension is increased by the fact, that, although 
the people wept at the communication of the Angel, we hear 
of no fruits of repentance. They did not, as they ought to 
have done, arise, and inquire of the Lord what they should 
do, and how it should be done. But, on the contrary, after 
the death of " the elders that outlived Joshua," they " did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, and served Baalim : and they 
forsook the Lord God of their fathers, which brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, and followed other gods, of the 
gods of the people that were round about them." (Verses 7, 
H, 12.) 

The consequences of this conduct were rapidly developed 
in the moral and social- deterioration of the people. They 
had neglected their duty, broken the solemn covenant into 
which they had entered with Jehovah, were grossly unfaith- 
ful to their religious privileges : instead of feeling the live- 
liest interest in maintaining the Divine honour, they sunk 
into the filthy abominations of idolatry ; and thus, instead 
of displaying the greatness and glory of Jehovah, they prac- 
tically declared that Baal and Ashtaroth were to be preferred 
before Him. 

The first instance of this conduct which is presented to 
us in detail, is found in the history of Micah and his priest. 
(Judges xvii.) Here we have the introduction of idolatry 
plainly stated. Referring the reader to the sacred text, atten- 
tion is called to the fact, that in this case the image does not 
appear to have been intended to represent any Heathen deity. 
The silver had been dedicated to the Lord, (Jehovah,) to 
make a molten image. But then the man " had an house 
of gods, and. made an ephod, and teraphim, and consecrated 
one of his sons, who became his priest." (Verse 5.) Cir- 
cumstances which are afterwards detailed show, that Micah 
was enabled to procure a Levite for his priest. As it will be 
necessary, in another chapter, to investigate the religious 
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character of these proceedings, we here only mention their 
occurrence. It happened, however, that soon after this 
time, the Danites, who found themselves greatly straitened 
in their lot, partly by its limited extent, and partly on 
account of the martial power of the Philistines and Amorites, 
who previously held most of their portion, sent out a small 
company to discover whether any more commodious settle- 
ment could be obtained elsewhere. These persons, in the 
course of their journey, lodged at the house of Micah, where 
they recognised the Levite, and ascertained his occupation. 
From thence, passing on towards the north, they found the 
city of Laish situated in a fine country, occupied by persons 
who lived in quiet and security, and unconnected with any 
powerful people or nation. They then returned, reported 
their discovery, when six hundred armed men were appointed 
to go and take possession of this new territory. In their 
journey, when crossing Mount Ephraim, the men who had 
gone to obtain information told their companions what they 
had seen in the house of Micah : upon which they went thi- 
ther, and, intimating to the young Levite how much more 
honourable it would be for him to be a priest to a tribe in 
Israel than to a private family, they persuaded him to take 
the images, the ephod, and all the sacred furniture, and go 
with them. Micah followed, and remonstrated ; but in vain. 
Being threatened, he returned, stripped of his priest and his 
gods. This expedition was successful. The Danites sur- 
prised and destroyed Laish, and afterward rebuilt the city, 
calling it after the name of their father, Dan. Here this 
idolatrous worship was set up, and continued to shed its 
malign influence on the people for many generations. 

As far as it is possible to arrange the fragmentary narra- 
tive of the Book of Judges into chronological order, the 
next event which occurred in the public history of the 
Israelites exhibits a deterioration of morals even greater than 
might have been expected to result in a short space of time 
from this fearful religious apostasy. 

A Levite residing in Mount Ephraim had taken a concu- 
bine from Bethlehem-Judah. The woman appears to have 
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acted very improperly, — left her husband, and retired to her 
father's house, where she remained four months. After this 
lapse of time, the Levite, taking with him a servant and two 
asses, proceeded to Bethlehem, in order to fetch her back. 
He was kindly received by his wife's father, and remained 
with him several days ; after which, with his wife and ser- 
vant, he set out on his return home. They had come just 
opposite Jerusalem when the night set in, and the servants 
proposed that they should go in thither to lodge. The 
Levite, however, refused to go into the city of the Jebusites, 
and preferred going on further and resting either at Ramah 
or Gibeah of Benjamin. The party arrived at the latter city ; 
and as no one oU'ered them entertainment, they remained for 
a while in the street. At length, a man returning from the 
field, who also was of Mount Ephraim, now sojourning at 
Gibeah, invited them to his house. The party, however, 
had only time to obtain refreshment, and had not retired to 
rest, when the inhabitants of the place gathered riotously 
about the house, in a manner worthy only of Sodom ; nor 
would anything satisfy their violence, until the Levite, 
to avert the threatened evil, brought his concubine forth 
unto them. They took the woman and abused her in 
such a manner that in the morning she bad just strength 
enough to return to the house where her husband lodged, 
when she died on the threshold. Here he found her, and, 
laying her dead body upon the ass, proceeded to his own 
house. 

We need not wonder that in a case so flagrant as this, the 
Levite should have been roused to the highest pitch of suf- 
fering and excitement ; but the mind is not prepared for the 
means to which he resorted in order to obtain revenge. This 
was such as might only be expected in the darkest age, and 
amongst the most barbarous people. He cut the body of 
the dead woman into twelve parts, and sent one of these 
with the story of his woe to each of the tribes. The result 
was such as he had hoped. The whole congregation of 
Israel met at Mizpeh ; and, having heard the tale of the 
Levite, they sent messengers to Gibeah to demand that the 
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perpetrators of this enormity might be given up to the 
pnnishment they deserved. The Benjamites refused to com- 
ply, and prepared to protect the criminals. This led to a 
most unnatural war. In the first two battles the men of 
Gibeah were victorious ; in the third, they were not only 
vanquished, but the tribe of Benjamin was nearly extermi- 
nated. Amid all the darkness and guilt of these transac- 
tions, we find Jehovah still watching over his people, and 
teaching them, by the loss of the first two battles, the duty 
of fully asking counsel of Him. The terrible chastisement 
thus inflicted upon Benjamin induced the other tribes to 
relent, and take measures for preventing the entire ruin of 
this Hebrew house.* 

The instances of transgression by the Israelitish nation to 
which we have referred, are by no means sohtary. The sacred 
writer informs us that their conduct was such that ** the anger 
of the Lord was hot against Israel, and he delivered them 
into the hands of spoilers that spoiled them." (Judges ii. 14.) 
How unlike that which was designed by the merciful pur- 
pose of God ! What a fearful contrast to the glory which 
the theocracy was intended to throw over this divinely- 
selected land ! 

The first judicial infliction of political servitude which is 
recorded arose out of the prevailing power of the king of 
Mesopotamia, Chushan-rishathaim, who ruled over Israel ; 
and they served him eight years.f 

From this thraldom Israel was delivered by Othniel, the 
son of Kenaz, Caleb's younger brother, who judged Israel 
forty years. This circumstance sufficiently fixes the chro- 
nology of this event. 

The character of the authority which these extraordinary 
judges exercised, and its extent, are very doubtful. 

" The Hebrew judges," says Dupin, " were not ordinary 
magistrates, but men raised up by God, on whom the Israel- 
ites bestowed the chief government, either because they had 
delivered them from the oppressions under which they 

♦ See note F, page 246. + See note G, page 246. 
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groaned^ or because of their prudence and approved probity. 
The judges ruled according to the laws of God ; commanded 
their armies ; made treaties with the neighbouring princes ; 
declared war and peace, and administered justice. They 
were different from kings, ]. In that they were not estab- 
lished by election or succession, but raised up in an extraor- 
dinary manner. 2. In that they refused to take upon them 
the title and quality of a king. 3. In that they levied no 
taxes on the people for the maintenance of government. 
4. In their manner of living, which was very far from the 
ostentation and pomp of the regal state. 5. In that they 
could make no new laws, but governed according to the 
statutes contained in the books of Moses. 6. In that the 
obedience paid to them was voluntary and unforced ; being, 
at most, no more than consuls and supreme magistrates of 
free cities." * 

Calmet says, " The authority of the judges was not inferior 
to that of kings ; it extended to peace and war. They 
decided causes with absolute authority; but they had no 
power to make new laws, nor to impose new burdens on 
the people. They were protectors of the hiws, defenders 
of religion, and avengers of crimes, particularly of idolatry ; 
they were without pomp or splendour, without guards, train, 
or equipage, unless their own wealth might enable them to 
appear answerable to their dignity. The revenue of their 
employment consisted in presents ; they had no regular pro- 
fits, and levied nothing from the people." f 

The opinions of these learned men may give as correct an 
idea of the character and extent of the authority exercised 
by the judges as can now be expected ; although we are of 
opinion that, when the reader has reviewed the whole sub- 
ject, he will agree with us in thinking that this authority 
was exercised by some of the judges over a very limited 
territory, and not over all Israel; while others of them, 
although mighty in the deliverance of the tribes from 
oppression, appear never to have exercised the vocation of 

* " Complete History of the Canon/* book i. chap. iii. sect. 3. 
t Calmbt'8 " Dictionary," sub voce Judges. 
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mlers. There is, however, one feature of the case worthy 
of attention : these judges, or at least the principal ones, 
appear to have exercised a very salutary influence on the 
religious character of the people. Hence, after the death of 
Othniel, Ehud, and others, it is said, ** And the children of 
Israel again did eril in the sight of the Lord." (Judges iii. 
12; iv. 1.) 

Thus it was after the death of the son of Kenaz ; and the 
consequence is a striking commentary on the various inter- 
positions of God in human affairs. We have the startling 
declaration, ''The Lord strengthened Eglon the king of 
Moab against Israel. And he gathered unto him the chil- 
dren of Ammon and Amalek, and went and smote Israel,*' 
and not only subdued the eastern Israelites, but crossed the 
Jordan, and took a city which had been built near the site of 
Jericho, and therefore called the city of Palm Trees. (Judges 
iii. 12, 13.) Here he established his residence: and it 
will be seen that the situation was very favourable for main- 
taining his authority over the larger portion of Canaan, and 
thus exacting the greatest amount of tribute, and of pre- 
serving, at the same time, a close communication with the 
countries of Ammon and Amalek. This servitude lasted 
eighteen years, and appears to have been very severe, when 
the Israelites, humbled and taught wisdom by affliction, 
cried unto God. And the Lord heard, and raised up a deli- 
verer in the person of Ehud, a Benjamite, who, taking 
advantage of an opportunity offered in presenting the usual 
tribute, slew Eglon, and, gathering together a company, at 
once attacked the Moabites, and secured the fords of Jordan. 
By this means ten thousand Moabites were slain, and Israel 
was completely rescued from their domination. This victory 
gave rest to Israel eighty years. 

We are next informed of the exploits of Shamgar, who 
repelled the incursions of the Philistines, and slew of them 
six hundred men with an ox-goad. 

After the death of Ehud, Israel again relapsed into evil, 
and the Lord sold them into the hand of Jabin king of 
Canaan, who reigned in Hazor. It is certain that Joshua 
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destroyed a king of this name, and burned his city, which 
was also called Hazor. But it appears that after the death 
of Joshua, this power had again risen up into great im- 
portance. Jabin, in oil probability, was a nam« common to 
this line of kings ; and it is likely that a descendant of 
the former sovereign now reigned. He mightily oppressed 
Israel, and his resources were very great ; for Joseph us says, 
that he had three hundred thousand footmen, ten thousand 
horse, and three thousand chariots. We know he had nine 
hundred chariots of iron, and that his mihtary forces were 
under the command of an able and experienced oflScer, 
Sisera, who was captain of his host. 

During the latter part of this servitude, Israel was judged 
by a prophetess, named Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth, who 
sat under a palm-tree, between Bamah and Bethel : and the 
children of Israel came up to her for judgment. Several of 
our eminent writers on biblical history seem very anxious to 
have it believed, that this woman, although distinguished for 
wisdom, was not favoured with any special Divine revelation. 
It is remarkable, that learned men, and even divines, are 
reluctant to admit the immediate interposition of God in the 
affairs of this world. Did not this woman know, by Divine 
teaching, that Barak had received a message from God, 
and the purport of it? Did not she prophesy the cer- 
tain defeat of Sisera, and that he should fall by the hand of 
a woman ? And where shall we find the purity and power 
of inspiration, if it cannot be found in that sublime ode in 
which she celebrated the victory ? 

From the geographical situation of Hazor, it is evident 
that this scourge fell with the greatest severity on those 
tribes who lived in the northern parts of Canaan. The 
Lord having caUed Barak to deliver Israel from this tyrant, 
he consented to go, provided Deborah would accompany him. 
Barak, having collected together ten thousand men of 
Zebulon and Naphtali, went up, with his troop and Deborah, 
and took up his position on Mount Tabor. This being 
reported to Sisera, he brought all his army to invest the 
Mount ; but Barak, encouraged by the prophetess, marched 
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down, attacked, discomfited, and destroyed this immense^ 
host ; Sisera himself being slain by Jael, the wife of Heber 
the Kenite, into whose tent he had fled for refuge and rest. 
Thus the Lord prospered Barak, until he had broken the 
power of the king of Canaan, and destroyed him.* 

To the magnificent ode by which Deborah and Barak cele- 
brated this victory, we have already referred. Bishop Lowth 
calls this a " specimen of the perfectly sublime ode ; " and 
it unquestionably furnishes a brilliant illustration of the 
cultivation and intellectual power which individual minds 
among the Hebrews possessed even in the midst of external 
disorder and corruption. 

The conquest of the Canaanites, thus wrought out by 
Jehovah, through the instrumentality of Deborah and Barak, 
gave the land rest forty years. But exemption from tempo- 
ral sufiering led to its usual consequences : the people again 
" did evil in the sight of the Lord;" and he gave them into 
the hand of the king of Midian. This people had been 
almost exterminated by the Israelites, by the special com- 
mand of God, just before the death of Moses. The scattered 
fragments of the tribe had, however, again united, and mul- 
tiplied, and were now made the instruments of inflicting on 
their former conquerors a scourge as severe as any they 
had ever suffered. 

The Israelites, at least the great body of the nation resid- 
ing in the eastern and northern parts of the land, were com- 
pletely subdued, and driven into " the dens which are in the 
mountains, and caves, and strongholds." (Judges vi. 2.) 
For the Midianites, having the Amalekites associated with 
them, came up in great numbers, and destroyed or carried 
off" all the fruit of the land. So that if they ventured to 
cultivate any part of the soil, it was almost certain to be 
taken away by their cruel oppressors. This infliction lasted 
seven years, and, in consequence, all Israel was greatly 
impoverished, and the people cried unto the Lord. 

It was during the scarcity occasioned by this incursion, 

♦ See note H, p. 246. 
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that Elimelecb and his "wife, Naomi, with their two sons, 
driven by the pressure of the times, went to sojourn in the 
land of Moab, as detailed in the Book of Ruth. 

As the tyranny of the Midianites was most grievous, so 
the means which the Lord devised to give his people deliver- 
ance, were most remarkable. The reader will do well to 
refer to the scripture narrative. 

The Lord at first sent a prophet unto the children of 
Israel, who, in the name of Jehovah, recalled to their 
memory their deliverance from Egypt by Almighty Power ; 
the equally miraculous subjugation of the land of Canaan, 
which was given unto them ; and the explicit command 
which they had received to avoid being polluted with the 
idolatry of the land : a command which they had so fear> 
fully violated. 

This inspired messenger was followed by a more august 
visitation. The Angel Jehovah appeared unto Gideon, the 
Abiezhte, as he was secretly threshing corn, for fear of the 
Midianites ; and announced unto him the Divine purpose, 
that he should deliver Israel out of the hand of Midian. 
Gideon shrunk from the mighty task, and besought the mes- 
senger to show him a sign. He then hasted to his house, 
where he prepared a kid, and some cakes, and brought them 
to the place where the mysterious stranger sat. The Angel 
then commanded him to place the flesh upon a rock close 
by, and the cakes upon it, and then to pour the broth over 
them. He did so ; and the Angel put forth his staff, and 
touched the provision, when, lo, a fire arose out of the rock 
and consumed the kid and the cakes, while the Angel dis- 
appeared from his sight. At this marvellous appearance, 
Gideon was greatly alarmed, but was immediately re-assured 
by a message of peace from Jehovah. Gideon therefore 
built an altar on the spot, and gave it a name significant of 
this gracious communication. (Judges vi. 24.) 

The ensuing night another special revelation was made to 
Gideon, by which he was commanded to throw down the 
altar of Baal, and to destroy his grove, and to sacrifice unto 
Jehovah. This he did at once ; which so enraged the men 
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of the city, that they gathered about his father's house, and 
demanded that he might be brought out and put to death. 
His father Joash, however, who appears to have been con- 
vinced of the Divine mission of his son, boldly met the 
demand, by challenging the deity of Baal, saying, " Will ye 
plead for Baal? Will ye save him? If he be a god, let 
him plead for himself. Therefore on that day he called him 
Jerubbaal." (Verses 31, 32.) 

From the scope of the narrative, it appears probable that 
these extraordinary doings had attracted attention, and that 
the dominant powers were determined, by an oTcrwhelming 
force, to crush any attempt which the Israelites might make 
to obtain deliverance. For, immediately after noticing the 
preceding events, the inspired writer proceeds to say, " Then 
all the Midianites and the Amalekites and the children of 
the east were gathered together, and went over, and pitched 
in the valley of Jezreel." (Judges vi. 33.) Much obscurity 
rests upon this part of the history, from the fact that bib- 
lical critics have not been able to determine the geography 
of Ophrah, where Gideon dwelt ; not even so far as to ascer- 
tain whether it lay on the east or the west side of Jordan, as 
one half of the tribe of Manasseh lay on either side of the 
river. But, from the fact that the confederate forces assem- 
bled in the valley of Jezreel, which lay in the portion of 
Issachar, close to the lot of Manasseh, on the west side of 
Jordan, it may be safely presumed that Gideon resided in 
this neighbourhood. 

The crisis having now arrived, "the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon Gideon, and he blew a trumpet ; and Abiezer was 
gathered after him." (Judges vi. 34.) He then sent mes- 
sengers to the neighbouring tribes ; and his call was so 
promptly responded to, that he soon found himself at the 
head of thirty-two thousand men, gathered together from 
Manasseh, Asher, Naphtali, and Zebulon. But, although he 
was thus earnest in calling others to enter upon this enter- 
prise, his own heart still doubted : he therefore entreated 
the Lord to show him a further token, in confirmation of his 
promise. Jehovah condescended to his request ; and the 
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mkack of the fleece of wool dissipated his doubts, and con- 
firmed his faith. (Verses 36 — 40.) 

Gideon then conducted his army to the attack ; but, after 
he had taken up his position, the Lord told him that his force 
was too numerous ; that the people, in the event of success, 
would attribute it to their own valour. He therefore com- 
manded Gideon to announce to the assembled host, that all 
who were fearful and afraid might return. This licence at once 
reduced the army to ten thousand men, twenty-two thou- 
sand having returned to their homes. But even this limited 
number the Lord pronounced to be too great ; and the ten 
thousand were led down to the water-side, and Gideon was 
commanded to select those only who adopted a very peculiar 
manner of drinking. This brought down to three hundred 
the number of men to be actually engaged in the attack. 
Gideon, having sent away all but these, and having his faith 
still farther confirmed by a visit in the night to the Midian- 
itish camp, divided his three hundred men into three com- 
panies, and gave each man in one hand a lighted lamp, which 
was placed within a pitcher ; and a trumpet in the other. 
They were thus enabled, without exciting observation, to ap- 
proach close to each side of the camp ; when, at a precon- 
certed signal, they all sounded their trumpets, and brake the 
pitchers, which exposed the full light of the lamps, and 
shouted, " The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon !" The 
light and noise roused the sleeping host, who, seeing them- 
selves thus encompassed, fled in wild disorder and dismay ; 
and, as the night prevented them from distinguishing friends 
from foes, and " the Lord set every man's sword against his 
fellow," the slaughter was immense ; while Gideon, taking 
advantage of the disorder, commanded his friends to seize 
the fords of Jordan. Oreb and Zeeb, two princes of Midian, 
fell in this rout ; but Gideon, determined to destroy the 
power of his foes, halted not, but crossed the Jordan, and 
at length succeeded in surprising Zebah and Zalmunna, who, 
with fifteen thousand men, were in Karkor, destroyed their 
host, and took the kings alive. But afterwards, finding that 
they had destroyed his brethren, he slew them« 
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Retarning from this victory, he ^verely chastised the men 
of Succoth and Penuel, who had refused refreshment to his 
troops, in their pursuit of the Midianitish host, and then 
returned to Ophrah. This great delirerance produced such 
an effect on the Israelites, that they gathered around Gideon, 
and requested him to take upon himself the sfupreme govern- 
ment of the country ; offering at the same time to make it 
hereditary in his family. His reply is remarkable : " I will 
not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you : the 
Lord shall rule over you r" (Judges viii. 23 r) language 
which shows that, in his opinion, the theocracy was incom- 
patible with a political head, or ruler over the whole land. 

Yet the man who was thus highly honoured of God in 
delivering his people from oppression, and who appears to 
have refused the sovereignty from religious motives, asked 
and received from the people, as his share of the booty, the 
golden ear-rings which had been taken from the Midianites, 
and therewith made an ephod, which became a snare unto 
the people, and led them into idolatry. Nevertheless, the 
land had rest all the days of Gideon, even forty years. 

It was soon after this deliverance had been effected that 
Naomi, having lost her husband and her sons in the land of 
Moab, and hearing that the Lord had visited his people, in 
giving them bread, returned, with Ruth, her daughter-in-law, 
unto Betblehem-Judab. 

The death of Gideon produced the first ambitions effort to 
grasp illegitimate political power which we meet with in the 
history of the Hebrew people. This judge, having had several 
wives, left seventy legitimate sons ; and, besides these, ano- 
ther, named Abimekch, bom unto him by a concubine, a 
woman of Shechem. This aspiring young man, affected 
probably by the offers of sovereignty which his father had 
refused, and, at the same time, dreading the stronger claims 
of his legitimate brethren, took advantage of his maternal 
connexion with the men of Shechem, enlisted their sympa- 
thies in his behalf, and by their aid succeeded in destroying 
all the seventy sons of his father, except the youngest, who 
hid himself, and escaped. The men of Shechem^ who had 
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lent themselves to promote this guilty ohject, consammated 
it by declaring Abimelech king. 

We owe to this circumstance the possession of perhaps 
the oldest apologue extant. Jotham, the youngest son of 
Gideon, who had escaped amid the massacre of his brethren, 
stood on Mount Gerizim, and, calling to the men of She- 
chem, addressed them in the words of the very ingenious 
fable to which we have referred, and which clearly shows 
that, even in those rude and disorderly times, some men 
were adepts in the art of elegant composition. 

The reign of Abimelech lasted three years, and its termi- 
nation was as inglorious as its beginning was atrocious. 
The men of Shechem became weary of their new sovereign, 
resisted his authority, but were vanquished and destroyed. 
While, however, Abimelech was storming the tower of The- 
bez, the inhabitants of which had also rebelled, a woman 
cast a piece of a mill-stone on his head, and he died. This 
man is not to be reckoned as one of the judges : they were 
specially raised up by God, or called to their office by the 
voice of the people iti a great emergency ; but Abimelech was 
a wicked and ambitious usurper. 

Tola, of the tribe of Issachar, next judged Israel ; but we 
have no account of his actions or times, except that he ruled 
twenty-three years. 

Jair, a Gileadite, succeeded him. Of this judge, also, we 
have no information, except that which refers to his family, 
and the ostentation they displayed. (Judges x. 4.) He was 
the first person called to this high office from the tribes 
which dwelt to the east of Jordan. He judged Israel 
twenty- two years. 

After this period Israel again did evil in the sight of the 
Lord ; and he raised up against them two powerful enemies 
from opposite parts of the country, — the Ammonites on the 
east, and the Philistines on the west. As the religious 
defection of this time was greater than on any preceding occa- 
sion, the idolatry of the people having become so general 
that they worshipped '' Baalim, and Ashtaroth, and the gods 
of Syria, and the gods of Zidou, and the gods of Moab, and 
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the gods of the children of Ammon^ and the gods of the 
Philistines, and forsook the Lord, and served not him;'* so 
the nnmher and power of their oppressors were doubled. 
(Judges X. 6 — 10.) 

There is great obscurity in the sacred account of the dura- 
tion of this servitude, which has given rise to very conflict* 
ing views of the chronology of the period : it is, however, 
certain, that the oppression was severe, and constrained the 
people again to cry unto the Lord. And the Lord, we arer 
told, expostulated with them on account of their numerous 
idolatries, and directed them to seek for refuge unto the false 
gods which they had worshipped. "Go," said be, **and 
cry unto the gods which ye have chosen ; let them deliver 
you in the time of your tribulation.'^ (Judges x. 14.) Of 
the medium of this communication, whether by a prophet, 
or otherwise, we are not informed. 

CompeUed by the urgent necessities of their condition, 
when the Israelites saw the army of Ammon encamped in 
Gilead, they united themselves together, and pitched in Miz- 
peh. But the tribes were without a leader ; no man amon^ 
them seemed possessed of the requisite talents, courage, and 
experience, for this onerous task : and yet, exposed a& they 
were to a martial and disciplined power, such a leader was 
indispensable. In this emergency, their attention was turned 
to Jephthah, who was known to be a mighty man of valour. 
He was of the family of Gilead ; but, his mother being a 
Gentile woman, when he grew up his brethren would not 
allow him to share their father's inheritance with them, and 
drave him away. Upon this he appears to have gathered to 
himself a few lawless young men, and retired with them to 
the land of Tob, where he lived in a manner that had given 
his name great celebrity for deeds of daring and martial 
prowess. To him, therefore, the elders of Israel sent some 
of their number, inviting him to return, and take upon him- 
self the conduct of the war. Jephthah, after rebuking the 
unfeeling manner in which he had been treated, inquired 
whether it was their settled purpose to reward him with the 
chief magistracy, provided he listened to their request, and 
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yf«& successful m the war. ''If ye bring me home again to 
light against the children of Ammon, and the Lord deliver 
them before me, shall I be your head?" To this they con- 
sented, and Jephthah went with the elders, and the people 
made him head and captain over them ; and from the tenor 
of the text, it appears that the covenant which had been 
previously made in Tob, was renewed again between him and 
the elders of the people, " before the Lord in Mizpeh." 
(Judges xi, 9 — IK) 

After this preparation, either to gain time, or to make 
the cause of the war fally apparent, Jephthah sent messen- 
gers to the king of Ammon, and opened negotiations with 
him. These, however, produced no good result, and the 
Hebrew chief commended the justice of his cause to the Lord. 
(Judges xi. 14 — 28.) Thus far the arrangement between 
the elders and Jephthah, and his conduct afterwards, as far 
as our information extends, were merely the result of human 
wisdom and political prudence. But now the Lord inter- 
poses on behalf of his people. We are told, "Then the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah : " * he marched to 
the attack ; and his campaign was a succession of brilliant 
conquests. He smote the children of Ammon, who were 
subdued before him, even twenty cities. (Verses 29 — 32.) 

On his victorious return unto Gilead, the men of Ephraim 
gathered themselves together, and threatened to burn him 
and his house with fire, because he had not called them to 
the war, pouring upon his family epithets of great contempt. 
Jephthah then gathered his forces together, fought with this 
unreasonable band of Israelites, and, having defeated them, 
and taken the fords of Jordan, to cut off their retreat, he 
detected all those of the tribe of Ephraim by their pronunci- 
ation of the word shibboleth, the first syllable of which they 
could not correctly enunciate ; and thus there fell of the 
sons of Ephraim forty-two thousand men. 

This fact proves that the authority of all the judges did 
not extend to the whole of the tribes of Israel. It is not 

* The case of Jephthah's daughter, and her fate, will be discussed in 
the chapter on the religion of this period. 

L 5 
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probable that the authority of Jephthah was ever acknow- 
ledged on the west side of the Jordan. He ruled six years. 

After the death of Jephthah, we read of three other 
judges ; but of these we know little more than their 
names : — 

Ibzan, of Bethlehem, who judged Israel seven years. 

Elon, of Zebulon, who ruled ten years. 

Abdon, the son of Hillel, who judged Israel eight years. 

The painful announcement once more meets us, that 
** Israel did evil again in the sight of the Lord ; and the Lord 
delivered them into the hands of the Philistines forty years.'* 
(Judges xiii. 1.) The inspired writer then proceeds to 
state, that the Angel of the Lord appeared unto a woman of 
the tribe of Dan, the wife of Manoah, who as yet had been 
childless, and assured her that she should bear a son ; that 
he was destined to be a Nazarite unto God from his mother's 
womb ; and that he should begin to deliver Israel out of the 
hands of the Philistines. The Angel at the same time cau- 
tioned the woman that she was not to drink wine, or strong 
drink, nor to eat any unclean thing. 

The woman having reported this strange occurrence to 
her husband, he entreated the Lord that he also might be 
favoured with a similar visit, and have further information 
respecting the promised child. He was gratified. The 
Angel again appeared to the woman, and she ran and called 
her husband. In reply to the inquiries of Manoah, the 
Angel repeated the injunctions he had previously given to 
his wife, and then acted much in the same manner as the 
Angel did which appeared unto Gideon. He refused to eat; 
but when, at his suggestion, Manoah had prepared " a kid 
with a meat-olfering, and offered it upon a rock unto the 
Lord, the angel did wondrously ; and Manoah and his wife 
looked on. For it came to pass, when the flame went up 
toward heaven from off the altar, that the Angel of the Lord 
ascended in the flame of the altar. And Manoah and his 
wife looked on it, and fell on their faces to the ground." 
(Judges xiii. 19, 20.) 

Manoah felt greatly alarmed; but his wife encouraged 
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him to rest on the truth of the promise they had received, 
and which was in due time verified ; for " the woman bare a 
son, and called his name Samson : and the child grew, and 
the Lord blessed ^ira." (Verse 24.) 

No part of this difficult book is more perplexing than 
that which portrays the life and conduct of this most 
remarkable man. Bishop Eussel has well said, that '* his 
character presents more points, which it is almost impossible 
to reconcile with the notion of a theocratic government, and 
of a divine commission, than any Hebrew ruler, either before 
or after him. In no other instance do we find it so difficult 
to trace an affinity between the action and the motive, 
between the private conduct and the official authority.*' * 
Nor is this our only difficulty ; the chronology of Samson's 
life and actions is very obscure, and has called forth many 
confficting opinions. Having given the subject very close 
and careful attention, we decidedly prefer the arrangement 
of the bishop of Glasgow, that " the servitudes were succes- 
sive, and that none of the judges were contemporary, except 
Eli and Samson, during a part of their administrations." f 
These principles will lead to an arrangement of events best 
calculated to accord with a reasonable interpretation of the 
sacred record, Joseph us, and other authorities. 

As our limits preclude the possibility of our discussing 
the various topics which a curious inquirer will find in the 
case of Samson, we shall confine ourselves to a rapid sketch 
of his principal actions, accompanied by such brief remarks 
as may appear necessary. 

The first circumstance recorded of the son of Manoah is 
his marriage. He went down to Tiranath, and saw a woman, 
a daughter of a Philistine : and he at once requested his 
parents to procure^her for his wife. They objected, not 
knowing that this attachment was " of the Lord." But 
Samson persisted in his object ; and in one of his visits, 
being assailed by a lion in the way, " the Spirit of the Lord 
came mightily upon him, and he rent him as he would have 

* " Connexion/' vol. i. p. 496. f Ibid. p. 506. 
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rent a kid, and he had nothing in his hand." (Judges xiv. 6.) 
After a while, on another visit, passing that way, he turned 
aside to see the carcase of the lion, and found that a swarm 
of bees had taken up their abode and deposited their honey 
in it, of which he took some in his hands, and went on 
eating. The marriage took place, and the Philistines brought 
thirty companions to be with him. At the feast, the bride- 
groom propounded a riddle to the company, stating, that, if 
they could solve it within the seven days of the feast, he 
would give them thirty sheets and thirty changes of rai- 
ment ; but, that, if they failed, then he would expect from 
them such a present. It was thus given : " Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness." (Verse 14.) 

The Philistines in vain endeavoured to unravel the mean- 
ing of this enigma ; upon which they addressed the wife, 
and, covertly charging her with conspiring to defraud them, 
threatened in case of her non-compliance to bum her with 
fire. Stung with this reproach, she became importunate 
with her husband ; and having obtained the secret, told it to 
her friends. They at once gave Samson his answer, saying, 
** What is sweeter than honey ? and what is stronger than a 
lion ? " To which Samson rejoined, " Nothing is more 
deceitful than a woman ; for such was the person that dis- 
covered my interpretation to you." * He then proceeded to 
Askelon, where he slew thirty Philistines, and, taking their 
raiment, gave it to the persons who had answered his enigma. 
Being very angry on account of this circumstance, he went 
up to his father's house. 

Some time after this, he again went down to the house of his 
wife's father, and found that she had been given to the man 
who had acted as his friend at the marriage. This still more 
irritated the spirit of Samson ; and he thenceforward thought 
himself justified in making any aggression upon the Philis- 
tines. He therefore caught three hundred foxes, and, tying 
them together, put a fire-brand between every two tails, and 

* JosKPHus, book V. chap. viii. sect. 6. 
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sent them into the midst of the standing corn of the Philis- 
tines, and thus burnt up both the shocks and the standing 
corn, with the vineyards and olives. When the oppressors 
of Israel ascertained who was the author of this calamity, 
they went to the house of his wife, and burnt her and her 
father's dwelling with fire ; whereupon the enraged Nazarite 
attacked a body of the Philistines, and '' smote them hip 
and thigh with a great slaughter." (Judges xv. 8.) After- 
wards, expecting to be pursued by his foes, he went down 
and took up his post on the top of the rock Etam. This 
was a strong place in the tribe of Judah, to the summit of 
which but one man could go at the same time. Samson, 
therefore, was here invincible. 

The Philistines, determined to avenge the outrages which 
they had received, assembled themselves, and encamped at 
Lehi in Judah. The Israelites, unable to meet them in war, 
expostulated with them ; but they insisted on having Sam- 
son given up to them ; upon which three thousand men of 
Judah went down to Etam, and complained that he had 
brought them into great and unnecessary trouble. *' And 
they said unto him. We are come down to bind thee, that 
we may dehver thee into the hand of the Philistines." 
(Verse 12.) Samson heard this unmoved, and was only 
solicitous to extort an oath from them, that they would not 
fall upon him themselves. "And they spake unto him, 
saying. No ; but we will bind thee fast, and deliver thee into 
their hand : but surely we will not kill thee." (Verse 13.) 
He then submitted to their hands, and they bound him, and 
brought him up from the rock. But no sooner had he 
approached the Philistine camp, and heard them shouting at 
the prospect of possessing him as their prisoner, than the 
Spirit of God came mightily upon him, he burst the cords 
from his hands, and, finding no other weapon, laid hold on 
the jaw-bone of an ass, which he found in his way, and with 
it assailed the host of the Philistines, and slew a thousand 
men. 

In this, as in the other instances of the miraculous 
prowess of this judge, it is worthy of observation, that he 
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acted alone. Here we find him assail and rout an army ; 
yet there is not the slightest evidence that any of his coun- 
trymen seconded his efforts. Three thousand men conld 
assemble to deliver him np to their enemies ; but, as far as our 
information extends, they dared not aid him in destroying 
the routed foes of their country. This fact is a curious 
commentary upon the prophetic declaration respecting Sam- 
son : '' He shall beffin to deliver Israel out of the hand of 
the Philistines." (Judges xiii. 5.) The public spirit of his 
countrymen appears at this time to have been so completely 
prostrated, that none were prepared to second him. His 
heroism, therefore, was only a beginning of their deliverance. 

After this conflict, Samson was sorely oppressed by thirst, 
and cried unto the Lord, who miraculously supplied him 
with water. The accoant of this supply has given rise to 
much verbal criticism, especially as in our authorized version 
it is said, " God clave an hollow place that was in the jaw, 
and there came water thereout." (Judges xv. 19.) We 
need not wonder that such a text has given rise to much 
speculation. Bochart contends that one of the large teeth 
had been shook out, and that the water was made to flow 
from the vacant socket. Usher urges that it was brought 
from some hollow in the earth ; and Josephus maintains 
that it was made to flow out of a rock. 

The real difficulty in this case arises from the fact that 
the term Lehi is used to signify the name of the place, 
as well as the bone. We think, therefore, the conclu- 
sion of the venerable primate the most reasonable : '' In 
which place, called Lehi from that jaw-bone, God, at the 
prayer of Samson, opened a hole in the earth, and made it a 
fountain, called En-haccore, *The fountain of him which 
called upon God.' " * 

Afterwards Samson went down to Gaza, which the Philis- 
tines had again recovered from Israel, to the house of an 
harlot. Some writers have endeavoured to explain away what 
appears objectionable in the English reading of this incident, 

* Ushers "Annals," p. 32, fol. 1644. 
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by urging that in the Hebrew the same term is applied both 
to the female keeper of an inn and to an unchaste woman. 
The account of Josephus accords with the most charitable con- 
struction of the passage ; for he says, '^ After this fight 
Samson held the Philistines in contempt, and came to Gaza, 
and took his lodgings at a certain inn."* But whatever 
might have been the character of the place where he lodged, 
his coming was soon noised abroad, and the inhabitants were 
determined, if possible, to terminate his aggressions with his 
life. They therefore carefully closed the gate of the city, set 
a watch, and waited until the morning, that they might put 
their design into execution. But Samson '^ arose at mid- 
night, and took the doors of the gate of the city, and the 
two posts, an4 went away with them, bar and all, and put 
them upon his shoulders, and carried them up to the top of 
an hill that is before Hebron." (Judges xvi. 3.) The effect 
of this astonishing feat of strength upon his enemies may 
be conceived. 

But Samson only avoided one danger to fall into a greater. 
Our next information of him states, " that he loved a woman 
in the valley of Sorek, whose name was Delilah." (Verse 4.) As 
this place lay about midway between Gath and Kirjath-jearim, 
it was just on the confines of Philistia and Israel. We cannot, 
therefore, ascertain from the place, whether this woman was 
an Israelite or a Philistine, although from her conduct the 
latter is more probable. " The lords of the Philistines " 
were no sooner informed of this unhappy connexion, than 
they resolved to employ the deceitful woman as the instru- 
ment of his destruction ; promising her a large sum of 
money, should she succeed in enabling them to take posses- 
sion of his person. Josephus tells us that she began her 
evil work by flattering the pride of her victim, and by extol- 
ling his wonderful exploits ; expressing, at the same time, 
the utmost curiosity to know wherein his astonishing prowess 
consisted, and by what means he had attained a degree of 
strength so much exceeding that of other men. The evasions 
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to which he had recourse prove at once his weakness and his 
apprehension of the snares with which he saw himself sur- 
rounded. He first sacrificed truths and then religion. In 
the commencement of his troubles he relinquished personal 
honour; and he ended by abjuring his profession as a 
person dedicated to Heaven. He broke the vow of his 
Nazaritism ; and from that moment his great strength went 
from him. He allowed the razor to come upon his head^ 
and he instantly became weak, and was like any other man. 
*' And he awoke out of his sleep^ and said, I will go out as 
at other times before, and shake myself. And he wist not 
that the Lord was departed from him. But the Philistines 
took him, and put out his eyes, and brought him down to 
Gaza, and bound him with fetters of brass." (Verses 20, 21.) 

Having thus obtained possession of their hated enemy^ 
and for ever shrouded him in darkness, the Philistines 
doomed him to the vilest indignity : they shut him up in 
prison, where he was compelled to grind corn, the usual 
employment of slaves. The humiliation and suffering which 
the Hebrew hero was thus doomed to endure, was not a suf- 
ficient gratification for the pride and exultation of the Phi- 
listines. The lords of this people, intoxicated with their 
success, appointed a great sacrifice in the house of Ehigon, 
their god ; ** for they said. Our god hath delivered into our 
hands our enemy, and the destroyer of our country, which 
slew many of us." (Verse 24.) But, while engaged in the 
festivities of this service, it occurred to them that the pre- 
sence of Samson would add to the interest of the scene. He 
was accordingly brought from the prison to minister to their 
mirth. 

Before this time, however, his hair had again grown ; and 
with it his extraordinary strength had in some measure 
returned. The building in which the immense concourse 
of Philistines were assembled, appears to have been un- 
covered in the centre ; so that the three thousand men and 
women who were standing on the roof, could see what 
was taking place in the area below, the superstructure 
being supported by pillars. Samson, conscious of his degra- 
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dation, earnestly prayed to God for help, and entreated the 
lad who led him to direct his hands to the pillars, under the 
pretence of his wishing to lean upon them. Having thus 
got the two centre pillars of the building, the one in his 
right hand, and the other in his left, he prayed, and, exert- 
ing all his strength, wrested 4tiem from their position. 
Thus deprived of support, "the house fell upon the lords, 
and upon all the people that were therein. So the dead 
which he slew at his death, were more than they which he 
slew in his life." (Verse 30.) Then his brethren and the 
house of his father came down, and carried up the body, 
and buried it in the burying-place of Manoah, between Zorah 
and Eshtaol. The destruction of life occasioned by Samson 
at his death, falling, as there appears every reason to believe 
it did, upon the flower of the Philistine nation, must for a 
while, at least, have paralyzed their national energy. Sam- 
son had judged Israel twenty years. 

We have already intimated our opinion, that Samson lived 
in the time of Eli : according to the chronological arrange- 
ment which is here adopted, they began their official career 
about the same time. Eh, who was the high priest, appears 
to have exercised a judicial oversight over the civil govern- 
ment of the people ; while the son of Manoah, during his 
erratic course, and especially at its close, inflicted severe 
chastisement on the oppressors of Israel. 

About two or three years before Samson entered upon his 
public course, another Divine interposition took place, which 
in its results was not very unlike that which preceded his 
own birth. Elkanah, a Levite of Mount Ephraim, had two 
wives, Hannah and Peninnah : the latter had children ; but 
Hannah was barren. This was not only in itself a severe 
affliction to Hannah, but exposed her to the taunts and 
reproaches of Peninnah. In these circumstances the afflicted 
woman, on one of the annual visits of the family to the 
tabernacle at Shiloh, took occasion to make earnest and 
importunate prayer to God, that he would remove her 
reproach. Her earnestness of manner and pecuharity of 
appearance attracted the notice of Eli, who reproved her. 
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supposing she was dranken ; but, having been undeceived, 
he joined in her prayer, that God would grant her request ; 
and Hannah vowed, that if her prayer was answered, she 
would faithfully dedicate the child to God. Her prayer was 
heard. The son was bom ; and, the days of his infancy 
having passed away, Hannah brought Samuel to Eli, and 
solemnly devoted him to the Divine service. Even in the 
very brief narration of these events, we cannot pass over the 
splendid effusion in which Hannah recorded her grateful 
sense of the Divine mercy. It indicates not only deep piety, 
but refined taste, and great poetic ability ; and shows, that 
when Israel as a nation was in the most rude condition, and 
in a state bordering on social and political disorganization, 
there were, even then, and in humble life, minds of the first 
order, not only rich in native genius, but elevated and orna- 
mented by great cultivation. We may have to notice this 
admirable hymn elsewhere, on account of its religious pre- 
dictions : — we here call attention to prophecies which it con- 
tains of a temporal character. Hannah predicts her future 
fruitfulness ; (1 Sam. ii. 7;) (she had five other children;) 
she foretells the judgments of God upon the enemies of 
Israel; (verse 10;) and even describes the means by which 
they should be inflicted. (Compare verse 10 with vii. 10.) 

Eli, though he appears to have been a good man, was 
very deficient as a public magistrate. His sons, whose posi- 
tion was prominent and influential, from their relation to the 
high priest and supreme judge, were nevertheless exceedingly 
wicked. Their sordid exactions infringed the law, reflected 
great dishonour upon God, and brought the priestly office 
into contempt ; wbile the vices of their private conduct were 
so flagrant, that they polluted the tabernacle and demoralized 
the people. Their father, who was aware of their evil 
doings, administered nothing but a very mild and utterly 
ineffectual reproof. In those circumstances, God himself 
undertook the matter, and sent a prophet to Eli, who placed 
before him the calling of the family of Aaron to the priest- 
hood, its object, and responsibilities ; showed in vivid terms 
the extent of the prevailing corruption, and denounced the 
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ruin of his family ; and especially the death of his two sons^ 
Hop]ini and Phinehae, on the same day. Yet this Divine 
warning did not lead them to repentance. The message 
was, however, in mercy repeated.* Samuel being at the 
time, according to Josephus, about twelve years of age, was 
lying in the sacred tent, when the Lord called him by his 
name; and he, thinking it was Eli, as no other person was 
present, ran to the high priest to inquire what he wanted. 
This having been repeated, Eli, at length, supposing that the 
Lord had spoken to him, told him, if he heard the voice 
again, to reply, " Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth." 
( I Sam. iii. 9.) He obeyed, and the Lord repeated to him the 
threatening which he had previously denounced against the 
house of Eli. In the morning, the high priest inquired of 
Samuel the purport of the communication, and, on hearing 
the doom of his family repeated, he resignedly said, " It is 
the Lord: let him do what seemeth him good." (Verse 18.) 
From this time the Lord communicated his will to 
Samuel. " And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him, 
and did let none of his words fall to the ground. And all 
Israel from Dan even to Beersheba knew that Samuel was 
estabhshed to be a prophet of the Lord. And the Lord 
appeared again in Shiloh : for the Lord revealed himself to 
Samuel in Shiloh by the word of the Lord." (Verses 19 — 

21.) 

As the judicial administration of Samuel stands so inti- 
mately connected with the establishment of monarchy, we 
shall reserve our notice of its proceedings to the next 
chapter. 

Although the Divine communications made to the young 
prophet seemed to indicate a promise of better days for 
Israel, subsequent events showed that the chosen (people of the 
Lord had not yet sunk into the lowest depth of humiUation 
and distress. 

* It is surprising that Mr. Tawnsend, in his excellent ** Chronolo- 
gical Arrangement of the Scriptures/' should have placed the second 
chapter of the first book of Samuel after the third, and thus have made 
the revelation to Samuel prior to the message of the prophet, although 
the reverse is manifest from chap. iii. 12. 
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The Philistines, reoovering firom the panic, which was 
induced by the h>88 they sastained at the death of Samson, 
and finding, in all probability, that their authority had in 
some instances been questioned, gathered themselves together 
against Israel. The descendants of Jacob still possessed 
spirit enough to meet their foes in the field. But the Phi« 
listines prevailed, and Israel fled before them. In order, if 
possible, to repair this disaster, they sent for the ark of God 
from Shiloh, which, accompanied by Hophni and Phinehas, 
was brought to the camp, and received by the people with 
acclamations of joy. 

Intelligence of this movement spread consternation and 
dismay among the Philistines. They remembered the 
mighty works which the Lord had done in Egypt and in the 
wilderness, and they trembled, lest their fate should be simi- 
lar. Roused by this danger, they encouraged themselves to 
the most desperate efibrts, again attacked the army of Israel, 
and again prevailed. Sin had separated the chosen people 
from the protecting power of God. Thirty thousand Israel- 
ites fell dead on the field, Hophni and Phinehas were slain, 
and the ark of God was carried into captivity by the 
Heathen. 

Information of this terrible calamity was brought to Eli, 
as he sat by the way, blind, and waiting with great anxiety 
the issue of the contest. When he heard of the death of his 
sons, and of the capture of the ark, ''he fell from off the 
seat backward by the side of the gate, and his neck brake, 
and he died." (1 Sam. iv. 18.) As we shall show that the 
administration of Samuel was clearly preparative to the 
establishment of monarchy, we regard this adversity as the 
condition to which Israel had been gradually sinking, not- 
withstanding many gracious interpositions of Divine Power, 
throughout the whole period of their residence in Canaan. 

This (if we may use such language) was the result of the 
grand experiment of the theocracy. God having delivered 
the descendants of Jacob out of Egyptian bondage, and 
manifested on their behalf in the wilderness the greatness 
of his power, brought their children, who had been trained 
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up under the constant guidance of his presence, and fed by 
his daily miracles, into the land which he had promised 
them. Here he subdued every power before them, gave 
them the high places of the land, and opened up to them 
a career of the most glorious happiness and prosperity. 
But it was his purpose that, in this course, their piety should 
be the basis of their power. He avowed himself at once 
their God and their King, enjoined obedience, and promised 
unbounded success. But thev were disobedient, and conse- 
quently lost the blessings of his covenant-mercy. Instead, 
therefore, of rising up under the plenary influence of Divine 
power, and displaying to all the nations of the earth a holy, 
happy, and invincible people, who derived all their advan- 
tage and glory, not from human prowess and political insti- 
tutions, but from the faithfulness and truth of Jehovah, we 
find them trampled upon, and tyrannized over, by the vilest 
tribes of mankind. Joshua had fearful forebodings of this 
dire result, even in his day. " Ye cannot," said he, " serve 
the Lord : for he is an holy God." (Joshua xxiv. 19.) The 
man of God did not mean to assert the absolute impossibi- 
lity of the thing, but their want of moral qualification for 
this service. Instead of rising into holiness, they sank 
into idolatry ; and hence, notwithstanding repeated miracu- 
lous interpositions, they are found at length in slavish sub- 
jection to an Heathen power, — the ark of God's covenant in 
an Heathen temple, and a necessity created for moulding 
their political constitution into another form, in order to 
save them as a people from total ruin. 

It will now be necessary to give a chronological arrange- 
ment of the events reviewed in this chapter : — 

B. c. 

The Israelites passed the Jordan 1568 

Tennination of the war, first division 
of lands, and setting up of the 
tabernacle 7 years 1661 

Second division of lands 

Death of Joshua and elders 18 — 1643 

Anarchy. In which took place the war 
with the Benjamites, and the idolatry 
ofMicah 2 — 1541 
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B. C. 

FiBST Sbrvitudb, under Cushan-rishar 

thaim 8 years 1533 

Othniel, judge 40 — 1493 

Second Sbrvitudb, under the Moabitea.. 18 — 1476 

Ehud and Shamgar, judges 80 — 1396 

Third Servitude, under the Canaanites 20 — 1376 

Deborah and Barak, judges 40 — 1836 

Fourth Servitude, under the Midianites 7 — 1328 
Elimelech and Naomi sojourn in the 

land of Moab 

Gideon,judge 40 — 1288 

Naomi and Ruth return 

Abimelech 3 — 1286 

Tola 22 — 1263 

Jair 22 — 1241 

Fifth Servitude, under the Ammonites 18 — 1223 

Jephthah, judge 6 — 1217 

Ibzan 7 — 1210 

Samson bom 

Elon,judge / 10 — 1200 

Abdon 8 — 1192 

Sixth Servitude, under the Philistines 
Samuel bom two years before the expi- 
ration of the sixth servitude ; . . 

Samson and Eli, judges the last twenty 

years of this time 40 — 1162 

Eli, judge afterward 20 — 1132 

Seventh Servitude, or anarchy 20 7 m. 1111 

Samuel, judge 

When Saul was anointed king 12 — 1099 

468 7 

This arrangement accords exactly with the chronology of 

Josephus, who makes it five hundred and ninety-two years 

from the exodus to the building of Solomon's temple, which 

is thus shown : — 

From the exodus to the passing over Jordan . 40 years 
From passing the Jordan to the accession of 

Saul 468 years 7 months current 469 — 

Reign of Saul 40 — 

David 40 — 

Solomon before the temple was begun 3 — 

692 years. 

The numbers, as they stand in the preceding table, not only 
accord with Josephus, but also with the entire current of 
scripture, (except the corrupted text of 1 Kings Ti. 1,) and 
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agree with the computation of Jackson down to the time 
when Samuel entered upon his judicial course. But for the 
subsequent dates, as they are given above, we are indebted to 
the profound researches of Bishop Russel, who suggested 
allowing the twelve years for Samuel's official life between 
the twenty-one years' anarchy and the accession of Saul, and 
thus relieved the subject from the embarrassment in which 
the learned labours of Jackson had left it. 

But as every reader of bibhcal history is aware that, 
instead of five hundred and ninety-two years, Archbishop 
Usher assigns to this period only four hundred and eighty 
years, in accordance with the text to which we have referred, 
it is necessary to observe that the above account not only 
rests on the authority of Josephus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and other ancient writers, but is also sustained by the general 
scope of holy scripture. St. Paul, for instance, states that 
from the division of the land to the administration of 
Samuel was four hundred and fifty years, with which state- 
ment our table exactly agrees, while it frees the narrative 
from the greatest difficulties to which it is otherwise ex- 
posed. " According to Usher, Petavius, Capellus, and most 
other chronologers, who omit the seventh servitude, and the 
twelve years of Samuel's judicature prior to the nomination 
of Saul, the prophet became a judge at thirteen ; was a 
grey-headed man, and had sons fit to assist him in his office 
before he was twenty-three ; and, finally, died at an ad- 
vanced age about the time he completed his fiftieth year ! " * 



NOTES. 

A, page 192; — The Orounda on which the Hebrews claimed a Bight to 

PcUeatine. 

The learned Michaelis contends that the Israelites claimed the pos- 
session of this land as a matter of right, because " Palestine had, from 
time immemorial, been a land of Hebrew herdsmen, and the Israelites, 
who had never abandoned their right to it, claimed it again of the 
Canaanites, as unlawful possessors." (" Commentaries," vol. i. art. xzzi.) 
Without going at length into the professor's argument, we may satisfy 

* Bussel's " Connexion," voL L p. 15S, 
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ourselves by inslBting on two fiicts which we r^ard as decisive. First. 
The ancestoTS of the Israelites did not claim prior or exclusive pos- 
session of Palestine in respect of the Canaanites. On the contrary, 
Moses is careful to inform us that, at the time of Abraham's sojourn there, 
" the Canaanites were then in the land.** (Gen. xii. 6 ; xiii. 7.) If 
priority of occupation, therefore, has any weight, it evidently belonged 
to the Canaanites. Abraham, it is freely admitted, travelled through 
the country entirely independent of the petty princes or kings of Pales^ 
tine ; but it is equally true that he and his sons dwelt here ''as in a 
strange country, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims." 
(Heb. xi. 9 — 13.) In fact, the whole scope of the apostle's argument is 
based on the circumstance that Abraham and his sons had no inherit- 
ance in Canaan. And, Secondly, In exact accordance with this &ct, 
not only did Abraham not claim exclusive possession to the country, but 
he acknowledged that this right belonged to the Canaanites. No more 
convincing proof of this can be required than that which is furnished by 
the fact of his buying the field of Machpelah. If he regarded his right 
to any part of the soil as equal to theirs, why did he say to the sons of 
Heth ? — " I am a stranger and a sojourner with you : give me a possession 
of a burying-place with you, that I may bury my dead out of my 
sight." (Gen. xxiii. 4.) But it may be asked, " On what principle, 
then, can the conduct of the Israelites be justified ] Or by what autho- 
rity did they invade Canaan, and destroy its inhabitants % *" The reply 
is simple and explicit : The land was given them by God ; and given 
them, not only that the Divine purpose respecting them might be 
accomplished, but also as a just punishment of the sins of the Canaan- 
ites. Hence the reason given for the delay which took place was this : 
" The iniquity of the Amorite is not yet full." (Gen. xv. 16.) This 
Divine gift was the warrant for the invasion of the land ; and the means 
by which possession was obtained were suitable and commensurate. Not 
only was the martial power of the Israelites unequal to the task, but in 
every stage of the war God proved, by repeated miraculous interpositions, 
that this was not simply a conflict between nations in the ordinary 
sense, but a just punishment inflicted by Divine Justice on a wicked 
people. There is therefore really no more diflSculty in reconciling the 
destruction of the Canaanites with the Divine Goodness, nor, in fact, so 
much, as meets us in the destruction of Lisbon or of Catania by earth- 
quakes. This was strikingly shown in the events which happened to 
the Israelites immediately after the fall of Jericho. 

B, page 194. — The Gtbeonites. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that those apparently trivial and acci- 
dental circumstances which are found in connexion with this portion of 
the history of the Hebrews, are, when considered in their connexion 
and results, of the highest importance. Such is the case with this 
historical incident respecting the Gibeonites. The Israelites were 
prone to forget God, to throw off the authority of his law ; oft-repeated 
miraculous interposition became therefore necessary, in order to pre- 
serve in the public mind a knowledge of Jehovah, and a remembrance 
of that covenant-favour by which he gave them possession of Canaan. 
Nor is it easy to conceive of any event or circumstance, which could be 
made so prominent and permanent a memorial of the mighty interpo- 
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sition of God on behalf of the Hebrew people, as was this subjection of 
the Gibeonites. Through all succeeding generations, as long as any 
descendant of this Canaanitish tribe remained as a servile attendant on 
the sanctuary, so long would the Israelites have before them a living 
proof of the early history of their nation as recorded in their sacred 
books; a standing demonstration of the miraculous interposition by 
which the nation was planted, and grew up into power. Just as the 
Jews at this day present a perpetual proof of the truth of holy scrip- 
ture to Gentile nations ; so did the servitude of the Gibeonites attest 
to the Hebrews the authenticity of their early history, and establish 
the great £a>ct of their covenant relation to Jehovah. 

C, page 195. — The miracvloua Hailstones, 

Speculatioits, more curious than either reasonable or useful, have 
been raised respecting the nature of these " stones," — ^whether they 
were real stones, or hail. As large stony substances have been known 
to fall from the clouds on many occasions, and in various parts of the 
world, it has been contended that the miracle recorded here consisted 
in the showering down of such stones upon the routed Canaanites. 
This does not, however, appear probable. Neither sacred nor profane 
history contains any account of such a &11 of meteoric stones as would 
be &tal to an army. Although, in a miracle like this, it may be thought 
unreasonable to look for any precedent to aid us in its explanation, 
it is important to consider that the miraculous interpositions of God in 
behalf of his people were usually effected with the least possible dis- 
turbance of the ordinary operations of nature ; and therefore, as in the 
explanation of holy writ it is not allowable to interpose a miracle 
unless the text clearly and unequivocally demands it, so the nature and 
extent of the miraculous action ought not to be unnecessarily magni- 
fied. If the narrative before us be considered under the guidance of 
" this sound principle, it will be found to teach that an extraordinary 
and miraculous fall of hail was made soydestructive to the enemies of 
Israel, that a greater number perished from this cause than by the 
sword. 

The soundness of this interpretation is confirmed by the fact, that 
the destructive character of the agency is ascribed to the size of the 
stones, — " great stones." Now, if meteoric substances had been meant, 
this term would have been improper ; for the average size of thwe 
stones has not been in any way determined : and so would it have been 
unnecessary ; for stones of this kind, of whatever size, falling from a 
great height, would be sufficiently destructive. But this term, which, 
on any other hypothesis, is purely expletive, becomes full of meaning, 
if an extraordinary fidl of hail was intended ; for, in that case, it would 
be highly necessary to mention the great size of the stones in order to 
account for the fiEital effects which they produced. That this instru- 
ment might occasion such destruction, is proved by the fact, that the 
plague of hail was one of the most ruinous of the inflictions on Egypt. 

D, page 196. — The Mirade of Joshua, 

SoABOBLY any fiust related in holy scripture has attracted more atten- 
tion, or given rise to greater diversity of opinion, than this. If the 
authorized English version of this passage may be taken as a &ithful 
exponent of the sacred text, then we have here a plain account of a 
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yeiy ^bapeadom miiaele, wroog^t hj the immedute power of Jehovah, 
at the sapplicsdon of his Bervant, for the deliyenuioe of Israel and the 
total destmction of their enemies. Bat this is donhted, or denied ; 
and it is alleged that this inteipretation of the sacred writer not only 
giyes a yeiy improbable nanatiye, bnt that it contains statem^itB 
philoflophicaUj fitlse. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to look earefiilly at the whole case, 
and endeayoor to nnderstand the tme import of the aoooont. The 
&cts are indisputable. Joshna^ while at Gilgal, receiyed a message from 
the Gibeonites, who had so craftily induced him to make a league with 
them, stating that the kings of the Amorites had gathered their forces 
together against Gibeon, and imploring him to come to their rescae. 
(Joshua X. 6.) Joshua peroeiyed the importance of saying this large 
and strong town from filling into the hands of his enemies ; so he 
'' ascended fixnn Gilgal : " this is literally correct ; for, in the course of 
this march, he would haye to cross the high ridge of hills which ran 
from north to south through the centre of the country. Joshua would 
therefore haye to ascend continually fix>m the plains of Jericho, until he 
had passed Gibeah, and attained the summit near Kamah. Here he 
would be close upon Gibeon, which lay just below on the west side. 
With this adyantage of ground, and assured of yictoiy by special reye- 
lation from Jehoyah, Joshua suddenly assuled the combined army of 
the Amorites, who, terrified and broken by this unexpected assault, 
gaye way, and fled down the yalley which runs to the north of Gibeon 
westward, toward Beth-horon. At this point, the Lord fought for 
Israel by showering down great hail-stones upon the Amorites ; so that 
greater numbers perished from this cause than fix>m the sword. In the 
midst of this successful conflict, Joshua is represented as speaking unto 
the Lord in the sight of all Israel, " Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 
and thou, moon, in the yalley of Ajalon ; " and we are told, '' The sun 
stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had ayenged them- 
selyes upon their enemies ; " and again, that " there was no day like that 
before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened unto the yoice of a man : 
for the Lord fought for IsraeL" (Verses 12 — ^14.) 

Now where is the improbability of this account, eyen upon the sup- 
position that the sun and moon were arrested in their course? It is 
objected that the occasion did not justify a miracle. Yet a miracle was 
certainly wrought ; for no critical torture can preyent the text from say- 
ing, " There has been no day like unto that, either before it or after it, 
as to the Lord's hearkening to the yoice of a man ; for the Lord himself 
fought for Israel." This is the version given by a scholar, who rejects 
the authorized reading, and disbelieves that the course of the sun was 
affected. Yet how does this reading obviate the difficulty ? We are 
told, " By the Lord's fighting for Israel ; " but then, this was in answer 
to the prayer of his servant, and to such an extent as rendered this day 
more remarkable in the annals of the world than any other. It must 
therefore have been a miraculous interposition of the highest order ; 
and, consequently, nothing is ^ned. Those who object to the gene- 
rally-received sense of the passage, must be called upon to remember 
that it stands in a sacred record of the marvellous interpositions of 
God in behalf of his elected people ; and they must admit that it 
makes this day pre-eminent for some great interposition ; and before 
they can hope to set aside the meaning which Jewish antiquity, as well 
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as the whole body of Christian diyines, (with very few exceptions,) have 
seen in this text, they must find a sense which will justify this remark- 
able encomium, which, amid the records of Moses and Elijah, of Isaiah 
and Daniel, shall make this day, on account of the answer granted to 
the prayer of Joshua, in some essential particular, without a precedent 
in the whole of the Diyine administration ; for there " has been no 
day like unto that before it or after it." 

But if the words of the text do not teach us that the relative posi- 
tion of the sun with respect to the earth was for awhile supematurally 
fixed, so as to produce an elongation of the day, what was the object of 
Joshua's address 1 And why did he refer to the sun and moon at all ? 
Those who take the view to which we object, say that, in an address to 
the Israelites, the Hebrew leader apostrophizes the sun, declaring that 
he should not go down until he had witnessed their triumph over the 
Canaanites; and that, when it is said, "The sun stood still,** it is 
meant that, being in the meridian, Ms slight apparent motion made 
scarcely any perceptible difference in the position of shadows ! In 
proof of this, we are told that the ancient Jews regarded the sun as 
stationary from half-past eleven to half-past twelve every day ! And 
this mode of interpretation is supposed to rescue the narrative from 
difficulty ! But, to receive this emendation, we must believe that, 
in the midst of a desperate conflict, when the cause of Israel 
required the extermination of the foe which had just at this time 
given way before the arms of Israel and the miraculous hail-storm, — 
Joshua, amid all the tumult of battle, proceeds to harangue his men ; 
and in the course of his speech, makes a poetical allusion to the sun, 
as staying to witness their triumph; and that afterward, when the 
conflict is over, and Joshua, laying aside the sword of the general for 
the pen of the historian, and narrating the events of this wonderful 
day, under the inspiration of the Spirit of God, writes, " So the sun 
stood still in the midst of heaven," — ^he means to teach all posterity, 
that the apparent motion of the sun is scarcely perceptible, and that 
shadows do not change much for about an hour at mid-day ! Those 
who regard this as freeing the text from difficulty, and the narrative 
from improbability, may adopt it : on our own mind it has the very 
opposite effect. 

But it is said that this account, taken in the usual sense of language, 
is unphilosophical and incorrect. This has been often urged, and is 
frequently admitted. Yet it does not appear to be certain, even if no 
further explanation could be offered. At the crisis of the conflict 
Joshua saw the moon sinking in the west over the valley of Ajalon, 
while the sun stood over Gibeon fiurther east : knowing that darkness 
would cover the retreat of his enemies, he prayed to Jehovah, and 
implored that these luminaries might retain these relative positions 
with respect to the earth. This was the spirit of the address, and the 
language in which it was enunciated was popular, but appropriate ; and 
the word prevailed, the sun and moon retained these relative positions. 
And as nothing could be more out of place on such an occasion than 
scientific niceties, even if Joshua had known them, the language seems 
to be suitable and correct. 

But a critical attention to the original terms removes this alleged 
difficulty. That the grammatical sense of the Hebrew words fiilly bears 
out the authorized translation in teaching the cessation of the apparent 
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motion of the suii, is admitted by those "who aie most <^pafled to 
interpretation. One of these oheenresy " As to oar {nssage, its poetical 
character would, in the first place, seem to ns to demand the rendmng^ 
'to stand still;' and that, in the second place, this rendering is lin- 
guistically admissible, i4>pearB from the Book of Joshua itself; for, 
chap, z. 13, the yerb nor 'to eease doing/ 'to arrest a peenliar course,' 
'to stand stUV (Gen. xxix. 35; xxx. 9; 1 Sam. xx. 38; Hab. iii. 11,) 
'to stand &st,* 'to remain immovable,* (Psalm zxxiiL 9, 11, kc,) is 
nsed as a snbstitnte for ot3*T, and the identical meaning of botii terms, 
therefore, clearly proved." (" Jonmal of Sacred Literstore," No. V. p. 
145.) Bat, while the proper application of these terms to the cessation 
of motion is thus fuUy admitted, it most be shown that the ideal 
meaning of dahrmam goes beyond this. Dr. Lee explains it by " was 
dumb, silent, quiet, inactive ; '' and hence Dr. Clarke observes, " The 
terms in this conmiand are worthy of particular note : Joshua does not 
say to the sun, ' Stand still,' as if he had conceived him to be running 
his race round the earth; but, ' Be silent/ or inactive; that is, as I 
understand it, ' Restrain thy influence ; no longer act upon the earth, 
to cause it to revolve round its axis ;' a mode (^speedi which is cer- 
tainly consistent with the strictest astronomical knowledge ; and the 
writer of the account, whether Joshua himself, or the author of the 
Book of Jasher, in relating the consequence of this command, is 
equally accurate, using a word widely different when he iq)eaks of 
the effect the retention of the solar influence had on the moon; in 
the first case, the sun was silent^ or inactive, D11 dom; in the latter, 
the moon stood still, noi^ amad. The standing still of the moon, or its 
continuance above the horizon, would be the natural effect of the cessa- 
tion of the solar influence, which obliged the earth to discontinue her 
diurnal rotation, which, of course, would arrest the moon : and thus 
both it and the sun were kept above the horizon, probably for the space 
of a whole day. 

"Persons who are no friends to Divine revelation, say, 'that the 
account given of this miracle supposes the earth to be in the centre of 
the system, and the sun movable ; and, as this is demonstrably a false 
philosophy, consequently, the history was never dictated by the Spirit 
of truth.' Others, in answer, say, ' that the Holy Spirit condescends to 
accommodate himself to the apprehensions of the vulgar. The Israel- 
ites would naturally have imagined that Joshua was deranged, had he 
bid the earth stand still, which, they grant, would have been the most 
accurate and philosophical mode of command on this occasion.' But, 
with due deference both to objectors and defenders, I must assert, that 
such a form of speech on such an occasion would have been utterly 
unph'dosophic ; and that the expressions found in the text are such as 
Sir Isaac Newton himself might have denominated, every thing consi- 
dered, elegant, correct, and sublime. Nor does it at all appear, that the 
prejudices of the vulgar were considered on this occasion ; nor is there 
a word here, when properly understood, that is inconsistent with the 
purest axiom of the soundest philosophy ; and certainly nothing that 
implies any contradiction. I grant, that when people have to do with 
astronomical and philosophical matters, then the terms of science may 
be accommodated to their apprehensions : it is on this ground that Sir 
Isaac Newton himself speaks of the rising and setting of the sun, though 
all genuine philosophers know that these appearances are produced by 
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tbe rotation of the earth on its own axis, from west to east. Bat, when 
matters of this kind are to he transacted hetween God and his prophets, 
as in the ahove case, then suhjects relative to philosophy are conceived 
in their proper terms, and expressed according to their own nature. 

*' It is vain to cry ont, and say, ' Sach a cessation of motion in one 
phmet conld not take place without disordering all the rest.' This I 
deny; and those who assert it, neither know the scripture nor the 
pouter of Ood; therefore, they do greatly err. That the day was pre- 
tematurally lengthened, is a scripture fkct. That it was so hy a mira- 
cle, is asserted ; and whether that miracle was wrought as above stated, 
is a matter of little consequence ; the thing is a scripture fact, whether 
we know the modus operandi or not. I need scarcely add, that the 
ixnnmand of Joshua to the sun is te be understood as a prayer to God, 
(from whom the sun derived his being and his continuance,) that the 
effect might be what is expressed in the command ; and therefore it is 
sjdd, verse 14, that 'thh Lord hearkened to the voice op a man, for 
the Lord fought for Israel*" (Dr. Adam Clarke's "Commentary," 
Joshua X.) 

From a carefiil examination of the whole case, it therefore appears, 
that, whatever difficulties may be found to exist in this part of the nar- 
rative, they are by no means obviated or diminished by adopting a 
rationalistic mode of interpretation; that, in fiict, the miraculous 
agency, so plainly asserted in the authorized translation, must be 
admitted, in order to obtain the true sense of the sacred narrative. 

E, page 200. — Two Tribes ofAvwntes expelled hy the Hornets. 

This portion of scripture deserves very serious attention. The words 
communicated through Moses express, in clear and unambiguous terms, 
a promise that the Lord would, by means of annoying and destructive 
insects, actually compel some of the inhabitants of Canaan to emigrate 
to other lands. And what was thus prophetically promised is, by the 
words of Joshua, declared to have been fully effected. The veteran 
leader of Israel, in his last address to the people, when reminding them 
of ih,e fiuthfulness of Jehovah, and of the mighty interpositions of his 
power in their behalf, refers to the expulsion of two kings of the Amor- 
ites, by the agency of ihe hornet, without the aid of Hebrew arms, as a 
well-known and fnUy-recognised fiict. According to the Jewish com- 
mentaries of R Nachman, one of these nations ''was the Girgashites, 
who retired into Africa, fearing the power of Gk)d." And Procopius, in 
his History of the Yandals, mentions an ancient inscription, in Mauri- 
tania Tingitana, stating, " We are Canaanites flying from the face of 
Joshua, the son of Nun, the robber." Whatever importance may be 
attached to these statements, it is certain that the Girgashites are 
included in the list of the seven devoted nations, either to be driven 
out or destroyed by the Israelites. (Gen. xv. 20, 21; Deut. vii. 1; 
Joshua iii. 10 ; xxiv. 11.) It is also a &ct, that the name of this people 
is not found in the enumeration of those nations which were to be 
utterly destroyed, (Deut. xx. 17,) although the other six are specially 
set forth ; nor does it occur among the names of those among whom, in 
disobedience to the Divine command, the Israelites lived and inter- 
married. So that, while the sacred text says, that two tribes were 
driven out by the hornet, and AMcan tradition alleges, that one of 
these, at least, found refuge in the country around the Fhenician colony 
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of Carthage^ Jewish tradition defines the people tiras expelled as the 
Giigaahites; and all this appears to be oonfinned by the &ct^ that, 
although this was one of the doomed nations, it does not appear to hare 
been entirely destroyed, nor yet to have remained in the land. 

The hornet, which is spoken of as the instniment by which the expol- 
sion of this people was effected, although in size not much larger than 
a bee, is said to be a most destructiye creature, capable of inflicting 
severe injury, even on the rhinoceros and the elephant, and of destroy- 
ing the smaller animals, not excepting the camel, whose skin is so 
hard and well defended with hair. The yindictiye power that presided 
over this dreadfiil scouige, was worshipped, at Ekron, through fear, (the 
reigning motive of Pagan superstition,) under the title of Baal-zebub, 
" Master of the Hornet." It is not improbable that this idolatry arose 
at the time of the expulsion of the Girgashites, and among the neigh- 
bouring tribes, under a dread of being visited with a similar calamity. 
(See Db. Halk's " Analysis of Ancient Chronology,'* voL iL pp. 263 — 
265.) 

F, page 214. — Relative Chronology ofiht War wUk Benjamin, 

Although these events are related in the latter part of the Book of 
Jadges, we are fiilly warranted in placing their occurrence soon afber 
the death of Joshua. The following (among other) reasons justify this 
course : 1. When these events occurred, the tribe of Dan had not 
obtained a settled location. 2. Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, was alive at 
the time of the battle of Gibeah. (Judges xx. 28.) 3. The wickedness 
at Gibeah is spoken of as the first open iniquity of Israel. (Hoeea x. 9.) 

G, page 214. — Extent of the Authority of (he Judges. 

It is a question which has been scarcely touched by biblical critics, 
but which Lb nevertheless of great importance to a clear understanding 
of this part of sacred history, how fkr these several subjugati(»QS, and 
the authority of the several judges who obtained deliverance for Israel, 
extended. When, for instance, we are told, that this eastern king was 
" served " by '' the children of Israel," are we to understand that his 
tyranny extended from Dan to Beersheba] There does not appear to 
be any ground for such an opinion. It seems very imreasonable to sup- 
pose, that his authority could have reached those Hebrews who dwelt 
among the Philistines and Amorites of the west^ or the Canaanites and 
Sidonians of the north. On the contrary, it may be taken as an 
undoubted fact, that the whole land, which had been promised to Israel, 
was never brought completely under one government before the time 
of David. The several servitudes, therefore, must be r^;arded as affect- 
ing in succession various important portions of the land, and, conse- 
quently, the corresponding tribes of Israel, by which these were occu- 
pied. Cusha-rishathaim, therefore, may be regarded as having sub- 
dued the Israelites who dwelt in the districts east of the Jordan, and, 
probably, also, some who occupied the western banks of that river. 

H, page 218. — The House ofHeber. 

The case of Jael affords information respecting some important cir- 
cumstances in the history and manners of this period. Moses informs 
us, that when Jethro, his father-in-law, and other members of the 
family, visited him in the wilderness, he entreated Hobab, the son of 
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Jethro, to accompany the Israelites in their journey. Hobab at first 
refiised, and Moses repeated bis request with still greater urgency ; but 
the sacred narrative does not state whether the son of Jethro was pre- 
vailed upon to accompany Moses, or still persisted in his refusal. The 
former seems to be rather implied ; for the history proceeds immedi- 
ately to say, " And (key departed from the mount of the Lord three 
days* journey," &c. (Num. x. 29 — 88.) But the question which is thus 
left uncertain by Moses, is, by the narration of the victory of Deborah 
and Barak, clearly and Mly solved. We are here told, that Heber, the 
Kenite, who was descended from Jethro, dwelt at tMs time in "the 
plain of Zaanaim, which is by Kedesh." (Judges iv. 11.) This fiEtct 
removes all doubt as to the conduct of Hobab, and shows that he 
accompanied the Israelites in their journey ; and that, although his 
family was kept entirely distinct and separate from the descendants of 
Jacob, they took up their residence in the land of Canaan. 

But this incident also casts light upon the manners and civil 
polity of this age. It shows that this branch of the Kenite &mily, 
after their location in Palestine, still adhered to their primitive 
nomadic manner of life : they lived in tents. And the circumstance 
of Sisera's seeking concealment in the tent of the wife of Heber, shows 
that the patriarchal mode of life, which made this place one of perfect 
privacy and seclusion, still prevailed. 

It is further worthy of remark, that the house of Heber was regarded 
as of sufficient importance to be exempted from the impending or eidst- 
ing collision between Jabin and the children of Israel; " for there was 
peace between Jabin the king of Hazor and the house of Heber the 
Kenite." (Judges iv. 17.) 
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I^HB HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE FROM THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MONARCHY TO THE DIVISION 
OF THE KINGDOM. 

Samuel beoognised as a Pbophbt — ^His Administration^ and Efforts to 
instruct and improve the People — The miraculous Rout of the 
Philistines — Samuel in his old Age assisted by his Sons — Their 
Sin — The Elders ask a King — The Causes of this Application — 
The Request is granted, and Saul anointed — Jabesh-Gilead deli- 
vered — Saul confirmed in the Kingdom — ^War with the Philistines 
— Saul's Impatience and Transgression — He is threatened — ^Hero- 
ism and Success of Jonathan — The King again acts unwisely — Saul 
commanded to destroy the Amalekites — He is victorious, but 
again transgresses, and is assured that he shall be deprived of the 
Kingdom — ^David privately anointed — Saul's mental Malady — He 
is relieved by David's Music — ^David made the King's Armour- 
bearer — War with the Philistines renewed — Gk)liath's Defiance — 
David kills the Giant — Saul, jealous of David's Fame, persecutes 
him — The Friendship of David and Jonathan — ^David flies to the 
Philistines — ^The increasing Distress of Saul — ^His Death — The 
Rbtubk and Accession of David — ^David anointed King of Judah 
in Hebron — Death of Ishbosheth— David anointed King over all 
Israel — Jerusalem taken and made the Capital — Great Success of 
David in all his militaiy Enterprises — The Kingdom delivered 
from all internal Enemies — ^And the neighbouring States subdued 
— David's Sin in the Case of Bathsheba and Uriah — His Punish- 
ment denounced — ^The Wickedness of Amnon — ^He is slain — ^Absa- 
lom banished — But afterward pardoned — His Conspiracy— ^David 
flies — ^Absalom obtains the Capital — His Conduct — He is slain — 
The Return of the King — Rebellion of Sheba — The Kingdom saved 
by Joab — The People numbered — The consequent Pestilence — The 
last Days of David — His Death — ^Thb State of the Hebrew King- 
dom AT THE Close of David's Reign — ^Aooession of Solomon — His 
Piety and Wisdom — He begins to build the Temple — ^The Great- 
ness of the Work — ^Its enormous Expense — The Fabric completed 
and dedicated — Solomon's commercial Pomot — Palmyra — !^albec 
— ^Extensive inland Trade — ^Maritime Commerce — Ophir — ^The 
Queen of Sheba's Visit — Solomon's Riches — His unbounded 
Luxury and State — His numerous Wives and Concubines — His 
Apostasy — The awfiil Extent of his Idolatries — Jeroboam informed 
by a Prophet that he shall reign over ten Tribes — The Death of 
Solomon — And Accession of Rehoboam — ^His Folly — The Division 
OF THE Kingdom — Brief Review of the Reign of Solomon — 
National Consequences of his Sin. NOTES. The Sin and 
Punishment of Beth-shemesh — Samuel and the Philistines — The 
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judicial Circuit of Samuel— The Schools of the Propheta— The 
Cause of Hebrew Monarchy— The Threat of Nahash — Public 
and private Anointing of Kings — ^Difficulties in the scriptural 
Narrative of David's Entrance on his public Career— The Ap- 
parition of Samuel — Treason of Absalom — The Slaughter of the 
Gibeonites, and its Punishment — The Sin of numbering the 
People — Solomon's Marriage with Pharaoh's Daughter— Ships of 
Tarshish— The Situation of Ophir, and its Trade— The Geography 
of Sheba — ^The Effect of Solomon's commercial Policy upon the 
Conduct of Egypt toward Israel. 

It has been shown in the preceding pages, that, even 
before the death of Eli, Samuel was established as a prophet 
of God in Israel, and that he was recognised as such from 
Dan to Beersheba. It is also probable that at this time he 
took some active part in public affairs ; for the account of 
the battle of Eben-ezer is introduced with the remark, " And 
the word of Samuel came to all Israel.'^ (1 Sam. iv. 1.) 
After that calamitous conflict, the ark of God, which was 
taken by the Philistines, was carried to Ashdod, and placed 
in the temple of Dagon. Here, however, it was soon proved 
that the defeat and humiliation of Israel had not been occa- 
sioned by any want of power, or lack of watchful care, on 
the part of Jehovah. Having punished, the wickedness of 
his people, he now interposed to maintain his own honour, 
and to assert his Divine supremacy. The sacred ark, when 
placed in the idol temple, was not unaccompanied by the 
presence and power of Him to whose service it had been 
consecrated. In the morning, when the Philistines came early 
to the sacred place, probably to celebrate the praises of their 
idol, and exult over the capture of the ark, lo, Dagon had 
fallen prostrate before the ark. Supposing this might have 
been accidental, they set the image again in his place ; but 
their hopes were vain : when they returned on the morrow, 
they found Dagon fallen again, with his head and hands cut 
off, only his stump being left. Nor was this the only inflic- 
tion they were doomed to suffer. God smote the men of 
Ashdod with a sore disease ; and punished them so severely, 
as to lead them to resolve that the ark of the God of Israel 
should not remain with them. Thence, therefore, it was 
taken to Gath. Here, also, dire afiliction feU upon the peo- 

M 5 
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pie, which, unahle to hear, they hoped to avert hy taking 
the ark to Ekron. But the inhabitants of this city, warned 
by what had taken place, refused to receive it, tsaying, 
" They have brought about the ark of the God of Israel to 
us, to slay us and our people/' (1 Sam. v. 10.) This deep 
and general conviction of the irresistible power of Jehovah 
induced a serious dehberation on the subject. All the lords 
of the Philistines met together, and ultimately determined to 
send back the ark to the land of Israel. This was resolved 
upon ; for they said, *' That it slay us not, and our people : 
for there was a deadly destruction throughout all the city ; 
the hand of God was very heavy there." (Verse 11.) 

In consequence of this determination, the ark was sent 
back to the Israelites, after it had been with the Philis- 
tines about seven months. The manner in which this was 
done is worthy of notice. Smarting under what they fully 
believed to be the judicial inflictions of the God of Israel, 
the Philistine lords decided on sending a trespass-offering 
with the ark, in humble acknowledgment of their sin and 
subjection, and in the hope that their plagues would be 
removed. But, while this was very carefully done, they at 
the same time felt anxious to have further proof that a 
supernatural power attended this sacred ark; and they 
therefore made their arrangements for its removal with 
great caution and ingenuity. Having made a new cart, 
and placed the ark with the trespass- offering upon it, they 
took two milch cows which had never previously been 
yoked, and, confining their calves at home, tied them to 
the cart, and left them to take their own way. The 
result afforded a complete answer to all their doubts. In 
defiance of all the instincts of their nature, these untrained 
animals quietly took the direct way toward the borders of 
Israel, and, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, 
they tarried not until they had crossed the frontier, and 
safely taken the ark to Beth-shemesh. The Israelites, who 
were here engaged in reaping the wheat-harvest, when they 
saw the ark, rejoiced greatly, and sacrificed the kine as a 
burnt-offering unto the Lord, 
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Among the many extraordinary points in this narrative, it 
is to be noted that Beth-shemesh was a Leyitieal town ; so 
that the ark was divinely directed, not only into the Hebrew 
territory, but to a particular place, occupied by men who were 
devoted to the service of the sanctuary. This circumstance, 
whilst it partially accounts for the transgression which fol- 
lowed, rendered it inexcusable. The men of Beth-shemesh, 
probably anxious to know whether the sacred contents of the 
ark still remained, dared to look into the holy chest ; which 
conduct was so offensive to God, that he cut ofT seventy men 
with sudden death.* Terrified by this infliction, the men of 
Beth-shemesh sent to Eiijath-jearim, saying, ''The PhiHs- 
tines have brought again the ark of the Lord; come ye 
down, and fetch it up to you.'' (1 Sam. vi. 21.) This 
request was complied with ; and the sacred chest was depo^ 
sited in the house of Abinadab, in the hill, who set apart his 
son to keep it. 

During the whole of this period the IsraeUtes appear to 
have remained in a state of inactivity, as respected their 
national independence; while the Philistines had been so 
humbled and terror-stricken by the judgment which had 
fallen upon them in connexion with their possession of the 
ark, that they appear to have made no aggressive movement 
of importance for a considerajble time. 

Throughout this season of fearful rehgious declension, and 
national prostration and apathy, Samuel was raised up to 
take the direction of pubUc affairs, and to restore unity and 
confidence to the Hebrew nation. As a prophet of God, his 
first efforts were directed to the rehgious instruction and 
reformation of the people; and, whilst thus occupied, he 
would have some acquaintance with secular affairs, from 
being called to adjust differences, and to arbitrate in cases of 
dispute. His devoted labours, in connexion with the sub- 
jection and adversity to jirhich the IsraeUtes were exposed, 
induced a general desire for a better state of things : this 
feehng gradually acquired strength, until at length we are 
told, the people "lamented after the Lord." (1 Sam, vii. 2.) 

* See note A, p. 327. 
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Samuel took advantage of this disposition of the public 
mind, and earnestly exhorted them, as a test and proof of 
their sincerity, to cleanse themselves from the pollutions of 
Baal and Ashtaroth, and to give themselves fully to the ser- 
vice of the Lord. He then commanded them to gather all 
Israel to him at Mizpeh. Here the people met and con- 
fessed their sin, and fasted, and submitted themselves unto 
Samuel, who then entered fully upon the duties of his office 
as the acknowledged judge of Israel. 

But this movement was too public and important to 
escape the vigilance of the Philistine lords. Either regard- 
ing this assembly as convoked for the purpose of fostering 
national objects, and of devising plans for the attainment 
of independence, which they were determined to crush ; 
or as affording an opportunity of stiU further humbling 
the Hebrews, these tyrant rulers collected their forces, and 
marched an army against the Israehtes at Mizpeh. The 
sons of Jacob were neither armed nor organized for war; 
their meeting had a design and character of a very different 
kind. When, therefore, they saw the approach of the Philis- 
tine host, they neither dared to meet them in battle, nor 
^abandoned themselves to despair; they took the course 
always open to the house of Israel : they entreated Samuel 
to pray unto the Lord for them. The prophet compUed, 
and proceeded to offer a burnt-offering, when the Philistines 
drew near in hostile array. But the prayer was heard ; 
Jehovah interposed on behalf of his people, and thundered 
from heaven in a manner so terrible, that the Philistines, 
overwhelmed with terror and alarm, fled in confusioii ; the 
Israelites, availing themselves of the advantage, pursued 
their enemies, and smote them, and recovered possession of 
several cities which the Philistines had previously taken from 
Israel and retained. So decisive and complete was this tri- 
umph of Israel over their haughty foes, that we are told, 
" the Philistines were subdued, and they came no more into 
the coast of Israel : and the hand of the Lord was against 
the Philistines all the days of Samuel." * (1 Sam. vii. 13.) 

♦ See note B, p. 327. 
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The character of Samnel in his ja^cial capadty^ and the 
course of his public hfe^ while perfectly consistent with his 
education and profession as a prophet^ were, nevertheless, in 
remarkable contrast to the conduct of those who had pre- 
ceded him as judges of Israel. These had generally distin- 
guished themselves by some act of individual heroism, or 
miUtary prowess, by which the power of the enemies of 
Israel was broken, and Hebrew liberty and independence 
obtained. But in the case of Samuel nothing of this kind 
is found. He appears to have directed his attention princi- 
pally to the moral and reUgious elevation of the people. 
His first care was to repress disorder, to punish crime, and 
enforce an obedience to the law. For this purpose '^he 
went from year to year in circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, and 
Mizpeh, and judged Israel in aU those places;''* (1 Sam. 
vii. 16;) returning to his own residence at Bamah, where 
he heard causes and administered justice. 

Samuel also endeavoured to give the people efficient in- 
struction. This he did by providing for the education of their 
teachers. The schools of the prophets, either originated or 
revived by him,f greatly contributed to this important object. 
By this means the law of God became more generally known, 
and a decided improvement in the spirit and practice of the 
people was the result. 

But as Samuel increased in years, his official labours became 
too great for his faiUng strength ; and he availed himself of 
the aid of his sons in their performance. But if they di4 not . 
sin so fearfully as the sons of Eli, they did not follow in the 
steps of their upright and pious father ; they " turned aside 
after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted judgment." 
(1 Sam. viii. 3.) This delinquency was the primary cause 
of a total change in the government of the Hebrew people. 
As Samuel was old, this conduct of his sons led the elders of 
Israel to consider the dangers and exigencies of the state. 
In these peculiar circumstances they saw that, with the 
death of Samuel, they would be deprived of aU the efficiency 
and integrity of the government ; and, having carefully con- 

♦ See note C, p. S28. f See note D, p. 329. 
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sidered the whole case, and matured their plan, they went to 
Samuel, and desired him to appoint a king over them.* 

The aged prophet was much grieved at this request : he 
saw that it was a reflection upon himself, and, to a great 
extent, a formal rejection of the theocracy. But although 
displeased and grieved, Samuel acted as hecame his character 
and profession : he '' prayed unto the Lord ; " and the 
Lord heard and answered. The prophet was commanded to 
accede to the request ; but he was at the same time instructed 
to inform the people, that this appHcation was a proof of 
their unfaithfulness, and would lead to a great alteration in 
the manners and condition of society, as the state of the 
sovereign would necessarily subject them and their sons and 
their daughters to servitude. Yet all this did not alter their 
purpose ; and they were dismissed to their homes, expecting 
the early appointment of a sovereign over the tribes of 
Israel. 

Nor were these expectations disappointed. The person 
first raised to this high office by the express direction of 
Jehovah was Saul, a young man of the tribe of Benjamin. 
In stature he was considerably higher than any other man 
in Israel. Neither his tribe nor family was of such conse- 
quence as to give him any claim to distinction : his appoint- 
ment, therefore, by the special election of Heaven, was cal- 
culated to allay, rather than foster, those emulations and 
jealousies which might have been called forth had a prince of 
the powerful tribe of Judah or of Ephraim been first invested 
with supreme power. 

The manner in which this demand was made, and the 
motives which led to it, will, if fairly considered, cast some 
light upon the social and poUtical condition of the IsraeUtes 
at this time. This great change in the government of the 
Hebrews was not effected by any violent revolution. It was 
not demanded by, or conceded to, any pubhc claniour. It 
was called for by the legitimate leaders of the people : *' All 
the elders of Israel gathered themselves together, and came 

• See note E, p. 330. 
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to Samuel unto Bamah, and said unto him, Behold, thou 
art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways : now make us a 
king to judge us like all the nations." (1 Sam. yiii. 4, 5.) 
Here is no tumult, no insubordination, no want of defer- 
ence or respect to Samuel. If we look only to the terms of 
the application, it might be supposed, that the elders fully 
estimated and approved the divinely-purposed plan of a 
theocracy, but at the same time saw that the state of the 
people, both in a religious and social point of view, was 
utterly inadequate to carry out in practice a political consti- 
tution which required constant faith in God, and unreserved 
devotedness to his service ; and which made this piety the 
bond of national confederation, and the spirit of every great 
national purpose and action. But when we look beyond 
the manner in which the demand was made, and see how it 
was persisted in when it was declared to imply a rejection 
of Grod, then it appears that, respectful and decorous as was 
the conduct of these men, even they possessed neither the 
faith nor obedience requisite to a clear apprehension of the 
nature of the theocracy, or a practical conformity to its 
requirements. 

Thus, although the misconduct of Samuel's sons appears 
as the primary cause of this change in the government ; 
and this united request of the elders, as the means by which 
it was secured ; when we carefully review the whole matter, 
and especially the judgment of the Lord on the subject of 
the demand, (1 Sam. viii. 7, 8,) and the pertinacious reply 
of the elders, (verses 19, 20,) it is evident that the real 
cause of this movement lay in the unfaithfulness of the 
Hebrew mind, and that a king was given them, although 
it was an infringement of the Divine plan, because a mo- 
narchical government was, under all circumstances, the 
nearest approach to it which the existing state of religion 
among the Hebrews rendered practicable. 

Nor is it a matter of wonder that the population at large 
are not found foremost in making this request. It is scarcely 
possible, in any age or country, to iind a people hving in 
more perfect freedom than the Israelites, from the time of 
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their entrance into Canaan to the establishment of monarchy. 
The only oppression to which they had been subjected was 
that of the princes of the neighbouring tribes^ who were 
permitted to tyrannize oyer them as a punishment for their 
sin. The social and political evils of this period were 
individual licentiousness and the absence of national unity ; 
and these arose^ not from any defect in the system of govern- 
ment« but from the faithlessness of the people. The sacred 
narrative repeatedly informs us, that '^ every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes." The wholesome re- 
straints of law and government were wanting ; and why ? 
Not because ample provision had not been made for this 
purpose^ but because^ God being their King, the principle of 
subjection and obedience was religion, and the people gene- 
rally were irreligious. They were not faithful to Grod ; they 
did, therefore, not what he had commanded, but what they 
severally regarded as right or suitable ; and, consequentiy, 
great disorder and licentiousness prevailed. The same 
cause produced national disunion and consequent weakness. 
The system of polity established by Moses presented Jeho- 
vah as the centre and bond of union, which was intended to 
associate all the tribes of Israel into one brotherhood, one 
compact body politic. And while the spirit and genias of 
that economy were apprehended and obeyed, by a sincere 
and practical devotedness to the revealed will of Jehovah, 
this was done. But when Baal was worshipped by one 
section of the people, Ashtaroth by another, and a cold and 
formal recognition of Jehovah scarcely maintained ; then, as 
there was no political head acknowledged, and no bond of 
union between the tribes exercising effective influence, Israel 
existed only as separate and isolated families ; feeble from 
their disunion, and utterly unequal to national purpose or 
action. Hence, although the elders saw that the establish- 
ment of monarchy would limit their power, and give them a 
master, they deliberately and unanimously chose this as the 
only means of maintaining a national existence, and of pre- 
venting the several sections of the Hebrew family from falling 
a prey to the Heathen tribes by which they were surrounded. 
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The appointment of the first sovereign was made in a 
manner which proved the election to he Divine. It is not 
necessary to detail the circumstances which first hrought 
Saul into the presence of Samuel. But the day before this 
meeting, the Lord told the prophet that he would send him 
"a man out of the land of Benjamin;" adding, "Thou 
shalt anoint him to be captain over my people Israel." 
Samuel obeyed ; and on the following day, having hospitably 
received Saul, and entertained him with every mark of dis- 
tinction, he at length took him apart, and anointed him 
with oil, saying, '* The Lord hath anointed thee to be cap- 
tain over his inheritance." (1 Sam. x. I.) God was pleased 
to sustain this vocation, by adding to the natural endow- 
ments of Saul further qualifications for his new dignity, 
which were wrought in him by the special influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The fact of Samuel's anointing Saul before he 
had received any command to make his appointment public, 
showed the strength of his faith, and proves that the entire 
transaction was under the direction of God. If, as has been 
sometimes profanely alleged, Samuel appointed Saul to the 
sovereignty in the hope that he would be subservient to 
him, and set him aside when he found him intractable; 
then the prophet would certainly in the first instance have 
taken measures for recommending him to the favourable 
notice of the people. But here the opposite course is 
adopted; the son of Eish is first privately anointed, and 
afterward elected by lot from aU the tribes : a course which 
proves the faith and integrity of the prophet, and shows 
that Saul owed his elevation to Divine selection alone. 

This was the course adopted. Samuel assembled all 
Israel to meet him at Mizpeh ; and, having briefly recounted 
the Lord's mercy in delivering them from Egypt, he reminded 
them that in demanding a king they had rejected the Lord, 
who had himself saved them out of all their adversities and 
tribulations. He then called them to present themselves 
before the Lord by their tribes ; when, on the application of 
the lot, the tribe of Benjamin was taken. And afterward 
in a similar manner the family of Matri, and Saul the son of 
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Kish, were selected. Samuel then presented the sovereign 
elect to the people^ and they shouted^ "May the king 
live ! " * The prophet, having recorded these public 
transactions in a book, which he laid up before the Lord, 
dismissed the assembly, and sent the people to their homes. 
It does not appear that on this occasion any arrangement 
was made for supporting the regal dignity, or for defining 
the authority of the monarch : nor did these proceedings 
command universal approval. Some sons of Belial sneer- 
ingly said, "How shall this man save us? And they 
despised him, and brought him no presents." (1 Sam. x. 27.) 
This conduct appears, however, to have been an exception to 
the prevailing feeling of the people, who generally approved 
of this compliance with their wishes ; while others, " whose 
hearts God had touched," loved the sovereign, and followed 
him, and thus formed a kind of volunteer body-guard. 
(Verse 26.) 

The first event which called Saul to exercise the functions 
of his new and elevated dignity was the invasion of Israel by 
the Ammonites, under their king Nahash. It seems that 
this invasion was previously threatened, or had been some 
time in progress ; for it is referred to as one of the princi- 
pal causes which led the elders at this time to demand a 
king. (I Sam. xii. 12.) This aggression made by a people 
occupying the eastern frontier of the land of Israel, would 
necessarily, in the first instance, affect the trans-jordanic 
tribes. Of these territories Nahash selected Gilead ; and as 
the inhabitants of this city found themselves unable to resist 
him, they offered to submit and serve him. But the cruel 
and haughty Ammonite refused to receive any submission, 
except the inhabitants would consent to be deprived of their 
right eyes ; an infliction which he would avowedly regard as 
" a reproach upon alllsrael."f (I Sam. xi. 2.) The men of 
Jabesh-Gilead promised to submit even to these conditions, 

* The authorized rendering of " God save the king,** much as it has 
been quoted and used, is no translation of the original, and is, in &ct, 
entirely unsanctioned by the Hebrew text. 

t See note F, p. 331. 
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unless they were relieved in seven days. Meanwhile they 
sent messengers to all the coasts of Israel, imploring assist- 
ance. When this information reached 6ibeah> Saul (who 
had returned to his agricultural pursuits) was in the field 
attending to his flocks. On coming in, he found the people 
weeping at the distressing information which they had 
received. While he listened to the sad account, the Spirit 
of the Lord fell upon him, and he instantly sent an urgent 
message to aU Israel to come with him to the war. This 
demand was so promptly and generally obeyed, that he 
found himself at the head of a great army in time to afford 
the requisite aid to the men of Jabesh-GUead. Inexpe- 
rienced in war as the new king was at this time, he showed, 
by the manner in which he directed the attack on the host 
of the Ammonites, that he lacked neither skill nor courage. 
He informed his distressed brethren that they should on the 
morrow have help ; and they sent a message to the king of 
the Ammonites, which threw him o£f his guard ; while Saul, 
dividing his men into three companies, fell upon the enemy 
by surprise, and completely defeated and destroyed them. 

Elevated and flushed with this great victory, the* friends 
of Saul demanded that the men who despised him on his 
accession should be put to death. But the king most dis- 
creetly refused, declaring that, as the Lord had saved Israel, 
no man's life should be taken away. And all Israel rejoiced 
very greatly. 

Samuel, who had accompanied this expedition, and who 
was not only an eye-witness of Saul's prudence and valour, 
but also saw that he had discretion enough to overlook the 
indignities which had been offered unto him when he was 
elected to the sovereignty, and that he, at the same time, 
possessed sufficient wisdom and moderation to pardon this 
conduct when flushed with victory, proposed that all Israel 
should repair to Gilgal, and confirm Saul in possession of 
the kingdom. This spot was regarded as sacred. It was 
the first resting-place of the ark after passing Jordan, and 
was the site on which Israel anew covenanted to serve 
Jehovah. Here, again, we are told, " they made Saul king.'' 
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(1 Sam. xi. 15.) Joseplius says that Samuel here anointed 
Saul a second time : nor does this appear at all improbable, 
though the circumstance is not mentioned in the Hebrew 
text ; for the first anointing was a private transaction, and 
he was not anointed when elected by lot. It is remarkable 
that we find the same double anointing in the case of David. 
(1 Sam. xvi. 13 ; 2 Sam. v. 3.) * 

From this time, therefore, Saul may be regarded as the 
recognised sovereign of Israel. Soon after his public inau- 
guration, Samuel called a solemn assembly of the people ; 
and when he appealed unto them, they fully exonerated him 
from all charge of blame in his public administration, and 
testified their conviction of the purity and integrity of his 
conduct. Having proved his Divine commission by a 
miraculous thunder, he earnestly exhorted them to follow 
the Lord with all their heart, and to serve Him ; assuring 
them that the prosperity of their country entirely depended 
upon their fidelity, and that apostasy would certainly involve 
them and their king in destruction. The address of Samuel 
on this occasion was evidently designed to remove from the 
pubHc mind any idea, that the new political arrangement 
which had been made could save the kingdom, apart from 
the presence and blessing of Jehovah. 

After Saul had reigned two years, he collected a force of 
three thousand men, and attacked a garrison which the 
Philistines had established in Geber. The tyranny which 
this nation then exercised over those tribes of Israel which 
lay contiguous to their borders, equally indicated their 
cruelty, severity, pride, and overbearing character. As 
a proof of this, lest the Hebrews should arm them- 
selves, the Philistines would not allow them to have any 
smith among them. Every man, therefore, was obliged 
to go down to the Philistines to have his iron agricultural 
instruments made or repaired ; and the garrisons of which 
we read were probably established to enforce this poUtical 
severity. The aggression of Saul roused the indignation of 

* See note G, p. 331. 
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their enemies, and they gathered together an immense army, 
with which they invaded Israel. Saul also hlew the tram- 
pet, and his people assembled at Gilgal ; but the host of 
the Philistines was so overwhelming in numbers, and so 
superior in equipment, that the Hebrews shrunk from the 
contest, and hid themselves in caves and pits, until the 
king was left with only six hundred followers. When 
this movement was planned, Samuel had promised to come 
to Saul in seven days. The seventh day had arrived, when 
Saul found himself in these circumstances, with an immense 
host opposed to him, and supported by only an handful of 
men. This was an occasion when his faith and obedience 
were put to a very severe trial ; and they unhappily failed : 
for, instead of trusting in Jehovah, who, he knew, could 
save by many or few, as it pleased him, and waiting the fall 
time for the aid and counsel of the prophet of the Most 
High, he hastily rushed into engagements which were 
beyond his province. Excited by the pressure of impend- 
ing danger, and impatient at the delay of Samuel, although 
the time mentioned by the prophet had not fully elapsed, he 
proceeded to offer sacrifices himself; but before he had 
completed these sacred rites, Samuel arrived, rebuked his 
foolish condact, and told him that the Lord, who would 
have confirmed the kingdom to him if he had been obedient, 
had now determined that it should not continue in his 
family. After the communication of these melancholy tid- 
ings, Samuel departed. The Hebrew text, as given in our 
authorized translation, makes the prophet go up to Gibeah ; 
bat this is certainly incorrect, and some words which have 
been preserved in the Septuagint give us the true sense 
of the narrative. Samuel returned to Ramah; and Saul, 
accompanied with about six hundred men, remained at 
Gibeah, watching the motions of the enemy. 

The Philistines, with a great army, were encamped at 
Michmash ; and, holding the Hebrew band in supreme con- 
tempt, they sent out divisions of theiv army by three different 
ways, to spoil and lay waste the country. This Saul had the 
mortification of seeing, although he had no power to prevent it. 
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Bat at this crisis the Lord wrought a great deliverance for Israel 
by means of Jonathan^ Saul's son, in a manner which clearly 
showed that the defence of Israel depended not on the mul- 
titude of her warriors. This young man, full of faith in 
Grod, proposed to his armour-bearer that they should go 
over and attack the garrison of the Philistines : he consent- 
ing, they did so in open day, their enemies in derision 
inviting them to advance. Having gained the summit of 
the rock, these two men threw themselves on the first body 
of foes they met, and the Lord marvellously helped them ; 
for while they slew, there went a trembling throughout the 
hosts, and the earth quaked, and the Philistines in their 
haste and confusion killed and trampled upon each other. 
This being observed by Saul, he led on his force to the 
attack ; all the people also joined in the pursuit, and Israel 
was saved that day with a great dehverance. The rout and 
ruin of the PhiHstine army were complete. 

Y^t, in the midst of this great success, Saul again 
displayed hastiness and want of judgment. In his anxiety 
to complete the ruin of his enemies, he adjured all the 
people, pronouncing a curse upon any who stayed to 
taste food before the evening. The evil consequences of this 
rash proceeding were twofold. The people, being thus faint 
with exertion, rushed hastily on the animals which were 
near, slew them, and sinned in eating the flesh with the 
blood ; while Jonathan, who had not heard his father's 
imprecation, but had eaten a little honey, was condemned to 
die for this involuntary disobedience. He was, however, 
saved from his father's judgment by the united determination 
of the people, that the instrument of their deliverance should 
not thus perish : " So the people rescued Jonathan, that he 
died not." (1 Sam. xiv. 45.) 

Saul followed up this success by recovering the posses- 
sions which the Philistines had wrested from Israel. He 
also fought against the various enemies that had alternately 
harassed the Israelites. Moab, Ammon, Edom, and other 
states were successively chastised ; and wherever he turned 
his arms he prospered. 
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In the course of this successful career the king received^ 
through Samuel, a special command from the Lord to carry 
into effect the Divine denunciation against the Amalekites. 
This injunction was given in the most ezpHcit terms. He 
was to destroy them without any exception or reserve : he 
was not even to take any spoil of living creatures ; oxen, 
sheep, camels, and asses were all to be slaughtered. Saul 
proceeded to the work assigned, and was completely success- 
Ail ; but having conquered, he again disobeyed the Divine 
command, in that he preserved Agag the king of the Ama- 
lekites alive, and brought home the best of the cattle which 
had been found as spoil. 

On his return, Samuel went down to Gilgal to meet him, 
charged with a message of judgment from God to the dis- 
obedient king. The Lord had revealed to the prophet a 
knowledge of what had taken place, and the doom which 
awaited the transgressor. On meeting Saul, and hearing 
from his own lips a statement of the case, Samuel, in a 
speech, brief, but full of power, pointed out his sin and his 
punishment. Saul endeavoured in vain to excuse himself : 
the prophet reiterated his destiny: ''The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom of Israel from thee this day." (1 Sam. xv. 28.) 
Having commanded the immediate execution of Agag, 
Samuel returned to his house at Bamah ; and, although he 
deeply deplored the conduct and punishment of Saul, he saw 
him no more. 

The next event of importance in this history is the Divine 
appointment of a successor to Saul, in the government of 
Israel. '' The Lord said unto Samuel, How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected him from reigning 
over Israel ? Fill thine horn with oil, and go, I will send 
thee to Jesse the Bethlehemite : for I have provided me a 
king among his sons. And Samuel said. How can I go ? 
If Saul hear it, he will kiU me." (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 2.) This 
objection was, however, overruled, and Samuel went. Having 
arrived at the house of Jesse, and called for his sons, 
Eliab the eldest being presented to him, the prophet was 
much pleased with his noble form and iine countenance, and 
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doubted not that he was the prince elect. The Lord, how- 
CTer, reminded him that he saw not as man seeth, — ^that 
this was not the person. All the other sons of Jesse, 
except the youngest, passed in succession before the prophet, 
with the same result : at length David, the youngest, having 
been sent for, ** the Lord said. Arise, anoint him : for this is 
he." (Verse 12.) ''So Samuel anointed him, in the midst 
of all his brethren." The sacred historian adds, '' And the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that day forward." 
(Verse 13.) 

When God called men to important offices in the govern- 
ment of his people, he endowed them with corresponding 
gifts by the influence of the Holy Ghost. Not that this 
constrained their actions, or overruled their free agency : 
it was simply intended and designed to enable them to act 
more worthily of their vocation than they could do under the 
mere impulse of their natural powers. 

But while David was the subject of this blessed inspiration, 
a very melancholy reverse was gathering over Saul : * " The 
Spirit of the Lord departed from him, and an evil spirit from 
the Lord troubled him." (Verse 14.) It may not be possible 
for us now to apprehend to its full extent the condition of 
the unhappy monarch. These words seem to teach, that the 
special influences of the Holy Spirit, which were given him 
when he was called to the throne, were now taken away ; and 
perhaps Satan, taking advantage of his distress, and operat- 
ing upon his depressed and melancholy mind, reduced him 
to a state bordering upon insanity, a state in which he was 
at least subject to occasional fits of distraction. 

In this affliction he was advised to try the soothing eflect 
of music. In providing for this, David was recommended 
as a comely and valiant man, who was very skilful as a 
musician. The young man was brought into the royal 
presence, and his music was productive of the best eflects : 
the king's mind was soothed and delivered. Saul was 
therefore greatly pleased with David, and sent to Jesse to 

* See note H, p. 332. 
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request that his son might remain in the royal service. 
This being granted^ he was promoted to be armour-bearer to 
the king. 

At this point of the history^ the Philistines coUected their 
forces, and came up against Israel^ and Saul marched out to 
meet them. The battle was, however, deferred by the daring 
challenge of a huge giant, who, advancing from the enemy's 
ranks, defied all the armies of Israel, and demanded the 
bravest of the Hebrews to come and fight with him, offering 
to stake the independence of the two nations upon the issue 
of the contest. 

David, who, as armour-bearer to the king, was present* 
seeing that even the boldest of Saul's soldiers shrank from 
this unequal conflict, and feeling the honour of the God of 
Israel impugned by the daring defiance of Goliath, nobly 
offered himself to the combat. Saul dissuaded his favourite 
from what he considered a rash purpose, by pointing out the 
disparity of his power in comparison with that of the giant. 
David modestly, but firmly, repeated his proposal, basing 
his confidence not on human power, but on faith in God ; 
assuring the king that, although young and inexperienced in 
war, he had already proved the sufficiency of the Divine 
protection ; having slain a lion and a bear while keeping his 
father's sheep. 

Saul then furnished David with armour; but this he 
declined ; and in his simple garb, armed only with his sling 
and a few smooth stones from the brook, the Hebrew youth 
went to meet the Heathen giant. No page of history is 
more full of sublimity than that which records the events of 
this day. The issue is well known. The Phihstine cham* 
pion having fallen, the army was routed with great slaughter ; 
the honour of Jehovah being rescued from reproach, and the 
independence of Israel maintained. 

The first results of this noble conduct seemed likely to 
raise David to great honour, distinction, and happiness, 
Saul promoted him in the army, and intrusted him in very 
important cases : the people greatly honoured him, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul. In such circumstances 
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David may have appeared to be an object of enTy. Bnt, nbu^ 
how fickle and fleeting are the honour of courts, and the smile 
of kings ! The prowess and popolaritj of David were too 
mnch for his master. Sanl, in all probabilitj, although 
ignorant of the fact that David had been priyately anmnted, 
. was led strongly to suspect that he was destined to be his 
successor ; and, under these moody apprehensions, gave way, 
first to envy and ill-will, and at length to settled hatred and 
deliberate malice. 

There are few portions of the history of the Hebrews or 
of the world, more full of interest, or more rich in the 
derelopement of human nature, than those which record the 
narrative of this persecution. As it is detailed Mly and 
in chronological order by the sacred writer, we shall merely 
refer to the more prominent circumstances. 

The first incident which produced an unfavourable influ- 
ence on the mind of Saul, was the song of the Hebrew 
women who came out to greet the warriors when they 
returned from the defeat of the Philistines : they went out 
to meet the king of Israel with music and dancing, and they 
sang, *'Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands." (1 Sam. xviii. 7.) Harassed by the thought 
that a young man, his subject, should be preferred to him- 
self, he fell the next day into his former melancholy. 
David, as willing as before to assuage his pain by the power 
of music, played before him ; but the malignant king twice 
attempted to destroy the man who had so greatly served 
him. David, however, escaped ; and afterward Saul, as if 
ashamed of his conduct, proposed that David should marry 
his daughter. This, after having been delayed, was at length 
carried into efiEect, in a manner which more fully showed the 
determination of the king to rid himself, if possible, of the 
man whom he regarded as his enemy. 

This disposition afterwards became more fully apparent. 
After many hair-breadth escapes, David was obhged to fly 
from his own house, by being let down from a window. He 
first took refuge with Samuel ; and, when Saul sent messen- 
gers to take him, they were brought under the influence of 
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an overwhelming spiritual visitation ; so that they lost sight 
of their object, and began to prophesy. Other messengers 
being sent, they experienced a similar' influence ; and so did 
even Saul himself; which called forth the exclamation, ''Is 
Saul also among the prophets 7" (1 Sam. xix. 24.) 

From this sanctuary David privately returned, and had a 
most affectionate interview with Jonathan ; who, having 
elicited the determination of his father to slay his friend, 
informed David, and sent him away. The son of Jesse then 
first proceeded to Nob, a city of the priests, and thence to 
Crath, where, having been recognised, he was led to feign 
himself mad. Expelled from the land of the FhiHstines, he 
returned to the country of Judah, where he concealed him- 
self in the cave of Adullam. In this place, which was situ- 
ated in the hill-country of Judea, and not far from Bethle- 
hem, David was visited by many of his relations and friends, 
who, seeing his danger, determined to remftin with him and 
share his fortune. Prior to this, David had wandered alone; 
or, if he had any companions, they were so few as not to be 
noticed in the narrative. But now, the intelligence that a 
man of his bravery and spirit was receiving followers, gradu- 
ally spread abroad, until he soon found himself at the head 
of four hundred men. Another circumstance, arising out of 
the cruelty and impolitic conduct of Saul, gave increasing 
strength to this band: for, Saul having heard that David 
had been kindly entertained at Nob by the priests, although 
they were entirely ignorant of his alienation from the king, 
he sent, and had them and their famihes entirely destroyed, 
with aU their cattle and goods. From this atrocious mas- 
sacre, Abiathar, the son of the high priest, with the sacerdo- 
tal vestments, alone escaped, and came to David. 

By this furious conduct the king not only deprived him- 
self of access unto God through the medium of the high 
priest, but he threw this great boon into the hands of his 
persecuted subject. Of this advantage David soon after 
availed himself. Having by special direction left Adullam, 
and taken his abode in the forest of Hareth, he heard that 
the Philistines were besieging Eeilah, a city of Judah, and 
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inqoired of the Lord whether he Bhould mardi agaiiist them ; 
to which inqnirj the Lord replied, " Go ind Bmite the Phi' 
liBtiiies, and save Keihdi.'* (1 Sam. zxiiL 2.) He did so, 
and defeated them with great daughter, took finom them 
much spoil, and saved the town. This victory being noised 
abroad, gave Saul the information he desired : he therefore 
prepared to invest the town, and take David. This project, 
however, the son of Jesse defeated, by again inquiring of the 
Lord ; and, finding that the men of Keilah wonid ungrate- 
fully give him np to his enemy, he retired firom the dty into 
the wilderness of Zxph. Thither, too, he was followed by his 
implacable enemy; and would probably have fallen into his 
hands, had not the king been called off to repd an invasion 
of the Philistines, which gave David an opportunity of 
escaping to the strongholds of En-gedi. But again he was 
followed by Saul. The vigilant son of Jesse surprised the 
king whilst he lay asleep in a cave ; but refused to inflict 
any injury, and only cut off the sldrt of his robe. After- 
ward, having departed to some distance, he called to Saul, 
protested his innocence, reminded him that the skirt of his 
robe was a proof that he had no ill intention towards his 
sovereign, and reproached the king for his relentless hatred. 
Said was subdued, and wept ; admitted his firm conviction 
that David was destined to succeed him, and implored him 
not to destroy his family : to which request David consented 
with an oath. 

While David was thus contending with the power and 
policy of Saul, Jonathan, who appears to have accompanied 
his father in this expedition, sought and found his friend in 
the wood, " and strengthened his hand in God." This epi- 
sode (chap, xxiii. 16 — 19) is more rich in beauty and sub- 
limity than any other that we meet with in the history, or 
even in the poetry, of the ancients. Here are two friends 
rising in generous and holy feeling above every sinister influ- 
ence, and, amid ail the intrigue and force of war, seeking to 
afford each other the high consolations of a holy religion, 
and of the most devoted friendship. 

After this, Samuel died ; and David had very nearly been 
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induced to punish the coarse and sordid conduct of Naba], 
but was pacified by the address of his wife. 

Tet, notwithstanding all his former confessions and con- 
victionsy Saul, with three thousand chosen men, went down 
to the wilderness of Ziph in pursuit of David. And here 
again David surprised him while asleep in the midst of his 
soldiers, again spared him ; and, taking his spear as a proof 
of the fact, he went to the top of the opposite hill, 
and, calling to Abner, reproached him with his negligence. 
David then delivered a touching address to Saul, who a 
second time confessed his folly and his guilt. Notwith- 
standing this success, David still felt the imminent danger 
of his position, and determined once more to leave his native 
land, and seek refuge among the Heathen. He went, with 
his troop of six hundred men, and his wives, and was kindly 
received by Achish, king of Gath, who assigned him Ziklag, 
a city which he had taken in the south of Judah, as a 
residence. 

While here, David made incursions into the country of 
Amalek, and other nations hostile to Israel, destroying the 
hereditary enemies oi his country, and taking much spoil. 
The Philistines, believing that these wars were carried on 
against Israel, rejoiced that they had obtained so efficient an 
ally. This confidence was so strong that, when the Philis- 
tines united their forces to invade Israel, Achish took David 
and his troop with him, as a part of the army ; but the other 
lords refused to allow him to remain with them, and insisted 
upon his immediate return. Thus was he relieved from a 
most embarrassing situation. When he came back to Zik- 
lag, he found that it had been sacked by the Amalekites, 
and burnt with fire ; and that his wives and all his property 
had been carried away. 

In this new distress he again inquired of the Lord, and 
was commanded to pursue the enemy, and assured that he 
should recover all. He did so ; and not only regained his 
substance, but took great spoil besides, which he divided 
into portions, and sent to the principal elders of Israel as a 
present from his hand : a eertain proof that he regarded the 
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drcnmstances of Saul u desperate, and that he wished to 
raise himself in the faYoonble opimon of his people. 

There is perhaps do more interesting ohject in history 
than Davidy daring this time of his fogitiTe career. A young 
man, called finom the sheep-fold to a courts he not only con- 
ducted himself with consummate address, and by his musical 
powers rendered himself exceedingly useful to the afflicted 
king ; he ako proved himsdf a hero : he dared to meet, and 
succeeded in killing, a ^ant-warrior, whom no other man in 
Israel would venture to encounter. Beyond this, he exhi- 
bited an the qualities of a miHtary leader, and rendered 
himself highly popular by a display of united prudence and 
yalour in the conduct of the several important operations^ 
with the management of which he was intrusted. Having 
thus shown his capacity, this young man meets with what is 
not one of the usual occurrences of court life : he is hurled 
from bis position, and, without friends, wealth, or resources 
beyond himself, he is persecuted and hunted by an eneigetic 
and malignant monarch, with an army at his beck. Tet 
this youth not only escapes all his enemies, but, amid all 
this danger, gathers around him a trusty band of six hun- 
dred warriors : he makes himself feared by his foes, respected 
by his friends ; and, even while suffering under injury and 
persecution, is found silently, but steadily, preparing his way 
to the throne. If this conduct evinced great talent, still greater 
were the piety and genius which shone in this noble Hebrew. 
Throughout his critical career, David displayed unbending in- 
tegrity and high religious principle : when his deadly enemy 
lay asleep before him, he steadily refused to allow *' the Lord's 
anointed" to be injured. Nor is this the only or the greatest 
peculiarity of his case. In the midst of his wandering, wilder- 
ness life, harassed by day and night, hunted like a partridge on 
the mountains, David gave expression to the feelings of his heart 
in soul-inspiring song. That these compositions should dis- 
play energy, and breathe impassioned feeling, we might have 
expected ; but that they should be marked by a brilliancy of 
genius, a chasteness of expression, and a purity of taste 
unsurpassed in any nation or age of the world, must be 
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regarded as a most remarkable fact. " Compare the Book 
of Psalms with the Odes of Horace or Anacreon ; with the 
Hymns of OaUimachus, the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, the 
chorases of the Greek tragedians ; and you will quickly see 
how greatly it surpasses them all in piety of sentiment, in 
enblimity of expression, in purity of morality, and in rational 
theokgy/' * 

While David was wandering in the wilderness, and 
sojourning one year and five months with the Philistines, 
the crisis of Saul's fate was rapidly approachiQg. Unhappy 
in himsdf, having sinned against God, and unhappy in his 
•circumstances, he greatly wished to obtain supernatural direc- 
tion and advice. This privilege legitimately belonged to his 
office ; but his sin had shut him out from access unto God. 
Bewildered and oppressed, he sought the desired aid through 
.a forbidden medium; and though at the beginning of his 
reign he had rigidly enforced the Mosaic laws against 
diviners and wizards, and cut off many of them from the 
land, he now earnestly seeks for one of these, as his only 
resource. Obtaining the requisite information, he repaired to 
a woman of Endor, and requested her to bring him a spirit 
from the invisible world. The woman, expressing her fear 
on account of the severity of Saul, and having his solemn 
oath that no harm should come to her, demanded whom she 
should raise; and he said, Samuel. Proceeding with her 
incantations, she became greatly alarmed, and at length dis- 
covered the quality of her visitor. Saul, however, re-assured 
her, while she described the form of the approaching spirit ; 
and the king recognised Samuel. The prophet conversed 
with Saul, and assured him that the next day Israel would 
be defeated, and himself and his sons slain.f 

Receiving this intelligence, the affrighted monarch sank 
prostrate on the earth, but was recovered by the kind atten- 
tions of the sorceress, and the same night returned to his 
army. The fatal conflict took place the next day, when the 
words of Samuel were fully verified, — the men of Israel fled 

* Bishop Watsof. t See note I, p. 333. 
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before the host of the Philistines, Saul's sons were all slain^ 
and the king himself woonded, and, being so hard pressed 
by his enemies as to have no hope of escape, fdl upon his 
sword, and died also. 

The melancholy fiite of this sovereign is admonitory, not 
only as showing the consequences of transgression in an 
individual ; it was spedally so in its public and political 
influence. The people had mtually given up the theocratic 
government, in its strict and proper sense, when they de- 
manded a king. But Israel was still destined to remain the 
peculiar people of Jehovah; and therefore it was important 
they should see that, whatever alterations might be made in 
their political constitution, or in the manner of conducting 
thdr public affiurs, nothing could save them from disaster 
and disgrace, if they took a course contrary to the Divine 
Will ; that no ability or prowess could guarantee success 
without steady obedience to God. Saul was a man of noble 
bodily appearance, and of more than ordinary powers of 
mind; he was not inferior in council, and was certainly 
valiant in flgbt. Tet, although divinely appointed to his 
high office, he was, in consequence of his transgression, the 
subject of continued unhappiness, and ultimately involved 
his country in calamity, as he exposed himself to ruin. 

The disastrous battle of Grilboa, while it seemed to pros- 
trate the power of Israel, opened the way of honour and 
dominion unto David. He had, notwithstanding the perse- 
cution of Saul, gradually risen in influence even during the 
time of his exile. He went out friendless and pocnr ; but at 
the death of the son of Kish he was recognised as a powerful 
chieftain at the head of a numerous body of men, who had 
been so fully disciplined under his direction, that their hardi- 
hood and daring were unequalled. The sacred writer seems 
unable to express his opinion of the martial power of this 
troop, and exclaims, " It was a great host, like the host of 
God." (1 Chron. xii. 22.) 

It has been conjectured, and with some degree of proba- 
bility, that bis marriage with Abigail, the widow of Nabal, 
gave him considerable property. But, however this may be. 
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it is certain that at the death of Saul he occupied a Teiy 
prominent position. At this crisis, having poured out the 
emotions of his heart in an elegant monody on the death of 
Saul and his sons, he again ** inquired of the Lord, saying. 
Shall I go up into any of the cities of Jodah ? And the 
Lord said. Go up. And David said, Whither shall I go up ? 
And he said. Unto Hehron." (2 Sam. ii. 1.) The son of 
Jesse oheyed, and he and his men went up to Hehron; 
and the elders of Judah came and made David king over 
that powerful tribe. But Abner, who had been the princi* 
pal military commander under Saul, took Ish-bosheth, and 
made him king over several of the other tribes of Israel. 

The influence of Abner was sufficient to maintain the son 
of Saul with some show of dominion during seven years; 
but throughout the whole of this time David waxed stronger 
and stronger, and the son of Saul became gradually weaker. 
At length, Ish-bosheth having offended Abner, he deter- 
mined to transfer the weight of his influence to David ; and 
while visiting Hebron for this purpose, he was slain by Joab 
in revenge for the death of Asahel, the brother of Joab, whom 
Abner had killed in battle. Immediately after this, two of 
the captains of Ish-bosheth murdered their master, and fled 
to David, who commanded them to be put to death as the 
reward of their treason. Then all Israel gathered them- 
selves together unto Hebron, and anointed David king over 
all Israel. 

The accession of the son of Jesse may be justly regarded 
as a most important epoch in the history of the Hebrews. 
He was a man whose mental endowments were of the first 
order. It may indeed be questioned whether any other 
man is exhibited in the whole history of the world, who 
united in his individual character so many different elements 
of real greatness, and these in such perfection. Although 
but thirty-seven years of age when he began to reign over 
all Israel, his character had been developed to a considerable 
extent. He had raised himself, by the force of his talents 
and energy, from a very humble origin to the rank of a 
powerftil military leader, and thus ascended the throne with 
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all the prestige of a high character and great inflaeDce. He 
had, besides, the adfantage of considerable experience. He was 
not, like Sanl, taken finom the oxen to direct the affiurs of 
state. David had passed through many years of tinl and 
danger, by which his judgment had been matured, and his 
mind disciplined. In addition, we must not forget the 
connexions which he had formed. The lords of the Phi- 
listines appreciated his talent and power, although they dis- 
trusted his zeal, ^th the king of Moab he was on terms 
of intimacy, and intrusted the care of his parents to his 
kindness; with Nahash, the king of the Ammonites, he 
was friendly; (2 Sam. x. 2;) and even during the life of 
Saul some of the most noble Israelites of Tarious tribes 
flocked to his standard. All this contributed to place David 
on the throne, and to invest his government with an Mat 
unknown before in Israel. 

And his deeds justified the hopes which his preceding 
character had raised. Jerusalem had before this time 
been frequently noticed, as a central or metropc^tan 
station. It had been taken by Joshua ; and from the fact 
that David brought the head of Goliath to tins place, it is 
inferred that it was then the ro3ral residence of Saul. How- 
ever this may be, it seems certain that the upper city and 
fortress had never been subdued, but remained in possession 
of the Jebusites, who also, after the defeat of the Israelites 
on the death of Saul, took possession of the whole town. 
David's first efibrt was to obtain entire possession of this 
stroDg-hold. He therefore marched his forces to invest it, 
and was doubly stimulated to the enterprise by the coarse 
irony of the besieged, who, confiding in the strength of 
their fortified place, arrayed the blind and lame that were 
among them on the walls, and contemptuously declared, 
" Thou sbalt not come in hither ; for the blind and the 
lame shall drive thee away."* (2 Sam. v. 6.) This was, 
however, a vain boast. David proclaimed that the first man 
who succeeded in storming the walls should be chief cap- 

• EEimiCOTT. 
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tain. This daring exploit was performed by Joab, who was 
consequently appointed to the promised dignity. The success 
was complete, the whole of the city and fortress was per- 
fectly subdued, and David established his residence there, 
and proceeded to build a royal palace. Hiram, the Pheni- 
cian king of Tyre, assisted him in that work, and supplied 
him with materials and artificers for the purpose. On the 
completion of the fabric the inspired king poured out the 
feelings of his heart in sacred song. (Psalm xxx.) 

Having thus made Jerusalem the capital of his kingdom, 
David was also desirous of giving it special opportunities of 
religious worship ; and for that purpose removed the ark of 
God from Kirjath-jearim unto Mount Zion.* 

The fragmentary information which we possess, even of 
this period, does not enable us to write a history. It is, for 
instance, impossible to account for the entire absence of 
those results which might have been expected from the 
victory which the Phihstines obtained over Israel when Saul 
and his sons were slain at Mount Gilboa. Notwithstanding 
the completeness of this defeat, and the divided state of 
Israel afterwards under Ish-bosheth and David, we do not 
hear that they established a single post in the country ; in 
fact, we know nothing of their making any farther aggres- 
sion on the IsraeUtes for many years. When, however, 
it was known that David was anointed king over all Israel, 
they became alarmed, lest the ascendancy which they had 
acquired over this people should be destroyed ; they there- 
fore collected their forces, and came up to seek David. 
Seeing the importance of the occasion, he immediately 
" inquired of the Lord, saying. Shall I go up to the Philis- 
tines ? Wilt thou deUver them into mine hand ? " to which 
the decisive response was given, " Go up : for I will doubt- 
less deliver the Philistines into thine hand." (2 Sam. v. 19.) 
It is worthy of remark, that while in cases of difficulty and 
importance Saul almost always acted under the impulse of 
his own feeling and judgment, David, at least in the early 

* The particulars of this will be detailed in the next chapter. 
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part of his reign, as oonstantly mqnired of the Lord by 
Urim and Thummim. Obedient to the oiade, he marched 
against the enemy, and engaged them with complete soccesa. 
On this occasion the Phihstines fdt the dishonoor which had 
been inflicted npon Israel when the ark of €rod was taken $ 
for in the suddenness and extent of the defeat, they left 
npon the field of battle their images in whidi they trosted, 
and David and his men took and homed them. 

Determined, if possible, to repair this disgrace, the Philis- 
tines assembled another army, and pitched in the valley of 
Bephaim. David again " inquired of the Lord," and was 
commanded not to march directly to the attack, but to take 
a compass, and, hanging upon their rear, to be gnided 
in his assaolt by a noise which he was told he should hear 
in the tops of the mulberry-trees. The king of Israel obeyed 
these directions, and was again successful: the PluliBtiiies 
were completely routed. 

These wars appear to have consolidated the power of 
David. His able and energetic mind had united the tribes 
of Israel together, and combined their numbers and prowess, 
in a manner that had never been done before, and which 
made them very formidable to their enemies. At the same 
time, the internal economy of the IsraeLitish nation was 
greatly improved. Jurisprudence was established ; the mili- 
tary force was organized ; and the greatest warriors promoted 
to dignity according to their valour. (2 Sam. zxiii. 
8 — 13 ; 1 Chron. xi. 20 — 47.) The capital was orna- 
mented and fortified ; (2 Sam. v. 4 — 1 1 ;) and the different 
departments of public affairs intrusted to different hands. 
Joab was commander-in-chief of the army; Jehoshaphat 
was recorder, whose duty it was to make and preserve a 
faithful chronicle of public events ; Zadok and Ahimelech 
were high-priests, and Seraiah scribe, or secretary to the 
king. (2 Sam. viii. 16, 17.) 

In this prosperity David desired to build an house for the 
ark of God; and having signified his purpose to Nathan 
the prophet, he, speaking his own judgment, encouraged 
him to do all that was in bis heart, and assured him that 
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the Lord would be with him. In that night, however, God 
made a special revelation of his will to the prophet, by 
which he was commiasioned to forbid David to enter upon 
this work himself, but to assure him that his son, who was 
destined to succeed him on the throne, should accomplish it. 
This Divine communication, and the conduct and language 
of David consequent upon it, are altogether so remarkable, 
that we shall in another place have specially to refer to 
them. 

The power of the Jewish nation was now sufficiently deve- 
loped, and its internal policy was so fully established, that 
' the king was enabled to turn his arms against those neigh- 
bouring states which had previously acted the part of tyrants. 
He accordingly began with the most powerful of Israel's 
hereditary foes, the Philistines. These he completely sub- 
dued, and took and occupied the royal city of QtLth.;^ 
thus turning the advantage of this strong frontier fortress 
against themselves. Moab was next attacked, and van- 
quished. There is great obscurity in the terms in which 
this conquest is recorded; and, in consequence, much cen- 
sure (in all probability wholly undeserved) has been cast on 
the conduct of David in this transaction. 

But, whatever may be the exact meaning of the terms 
used by the sacred writer, when describing the conduct of 
David towards the Moabites, it is certain that they were 
completely subdued, and rendered tributary. Encouraged 
by this success, David determined to lay claim to the whole 
of the territory promised, by Jehovah to the seed of Abra- 
ham. He therefore assailed Hadadezer, king o£ Zobah, as 
"he went to establish "f liis frontier on the Euphrates. 
In this war, also, although David had to contend against a 
numerous troop of chariots and cavalry, he was completely 
successful, and captured a large number of chariots and 



* The sacred writer here callB Cktth Metheg-ammah, which is trans- 
lated by Horsley, " the bridle of bondage ; " a name remarkably signifi- 
cant of the object for which this city was so strongly fortified, while the 
Israelites were held in complete subjection. 

t HoRSLEY*s " Biblical Criticism," vol. i. p. 362. 
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horses. He fdso took shields of gold from the servants of 
Hadadezer, and other valuable spoil. 

Alarmed at the continued success of the Hebrews, the 
Syrians of Damascus marched to succour Hadadezer; but 
David inflicted on them a severe chastisement: they were 
defeated, with a loss of twenty-two thousand men; and 
were consequently compelled to receive a Jewish garrison in 
Damascus, and to pay tribute to the Hebrew king. Return- 
ing from these triumphs, he smote the Edomites in the Val- 
ley of Salt,^ having slain eighteen thousand men of them : 
he completely subdued the country, and occupied their most 
important fortified posts with his garrisons. 

After these warlike exploits, David turned his particular 
attention to the internal afiGedrs of his kingdom ; and, seeing 
every where indications of success and prosperity, his 
thoughts reverted to the scenes of his youth and affliction. 
On inquiry, he found that there was a son of Jonathan still 
alive, whose name was Mephibosheth ; and, in accordance 
with his covenant friendship with the father, he showed 
kindness to the son, decreed that he should possess all the 
property that had belonged to the house of Saul, and invited 
him constantly to sit at the royal table. 

After this, David heard of the death of Nahash, king of 
the Ammonites ; and he said, '' I will show kindness unto 
Hanun the son of Nahash, as his father showed kindness 
unto me." (2 Sam. x. 2.) In what way or manner David 
had received kindness from Nahash, is unknown ; but his 
sympathy with the son was certainly generous and sincere. 
He accordingly sent servants with a message of compliment 
and condolence to the young king. But the counsellors of 
Hanun persuaded him that in this David had some sinister 
design. He therefore took the servants of David, and cut 
ofl" their garments to the middle, shaved off one half of their 
beards, and sent them away. This being the most ignomi- 
nious treatment which, according to oriental manners, could 
have been inflicted, David felt the insult, and, being deter- 

♦ HoBSLBrt " Biblical Criticism/' vol. i. p. 364. 
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mined to avenge it, prepared for war. The Ammonites, 
also, knowing that this must be the result of their conduct, 
negotiated with their neighbours, and obtained powerful aid 
from several Syrian tribes. After the preparations were com- 
plete, David sent Joab in command of the army to invade 
Ammon. He did so, with as much discretion as valour. 
Dividing his forces into two portions, he took the command 
of one himself, and gave the other in charge to his brother 
Abishai. With his own troops he attacked the confederate 
Syrians, while his brother engaged the Ammonites. Both 
divisions of the Israelitish army were successful : the Syiians 
were defeated; and the Ammonites, being driven from the 
field, were shut up in their capital. 

The Syrians attempted to revenge this defeat, by cdlect- 
ing troops from beyond the Euphrates ; but David marched 
against them in person, and obtained a decisive victory over 
the Syrian general: a great number of whose troops were 
left dead on the field; and Syria, entirely subdued, was 
added to the number of those states which were tributary 
to Israel. 

In the next campaign David sent forth Joab with his 
army to complete the subjugation of the Ammonites. This 
war, althpugh ultimately successful, is associated with the 
great sin of David's life. Up to this time the personal conduct 
of the king had been honourable and without reproach. As a 
poet, musician, warrior, and statesman, he had displayed the 
most elevated attributes, and attained the highest celebrity. 
Although exception has been taken to some of his actions, it 
may, nevertheless, be confidently asserted, that he had main- 
tained undeviating devotedness to the service of Jehovah. Here, 
indeed, we have to contemplate a sad reverse. We need not 
repeat the disagreeable particulars of the narrative. David, 
walking on the roof of his house, saw a beautiful woman 
bathing in an adjoining garden. Inflamed with desire, he 
inquired after this person; and, although he was told she 
was the wife of an officer in his service, he at once sent for 
her; and they sinned. The crime thus committed was 
greatly aggravated by the subsequent conduct of the king. 
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Haying been informed that Bathsheba was with child^ he at first 
used all his art and influence to induce her husband Uriah 
to go into the company of his wife ; but^ failing in this, and 
seeing no other way of conceahng their crime, he wrote to 
Joab by the hands of Uriah himself, requesting the com- 
mander-in-chief to employ this gallant soldier in some peril- 
ous service, and then to abandon him to his fate. The 
murderous command was obeyed, and the brave man was 
sacrificed, a victim to royal lust and power. 

This iniquity being consummated, David took Bathsheba 
to wife, and all their guilt seemed likely to remain a per- 
petual secret. But God looked from heaven, and frowned 
upon this enormous wickedness. It' is worthy of serious 
remark, that this case fully demonstrates the true nature 
and fearful consequences of sin. There was nothing in all 
this which, judged by a merely earthly standard, was calcu- 
lated to produce any fearful effect upon the nation, or on the 
family of David. It introduced no pestilence, provoked the 
anger of no powerful contemporary people, sowed no seeds of 
intestine disorder or commotion; and, on every merely rational 
ground, would, although wrong in itself, have been produc- 
tive of no serious effect. Such, however, was not its issue. 
David had taken every precaution ; but all was vain. God 
sent Nathan the prophet to make a special application 
to the king. He did this with inimitable beauty and 
simplicity; and the parable showing the wrongs of the 
poor man who was robbed of his ewe lamb, and the 
licentious cupidity and cruelty of his rich neighbour, 
excited the just indignation of the sovereign ; and he ' 
declared, ** As the Lord hveth, the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die." But what was the state of David's 
mind when the prophet replied, "Thou art the man," (2 
Sam. idi. 5, 7,) and pointed out to him, in the most circum- 
stantial manner, the whole course of his iniquity ! David, 
although convicted, was not destroyed. The word of Jeho- 
vah denounced, indeed, a series of punishments ; but they 
were destined to be of a national and family, rather than of a 
personali kind: the sentence was, "The sword shall never 
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depart from thine house. I will raise np evil ag;ain8t thee 
out of thine own house." (Verses 10, 11.) 

It is but just to the character of David to observe^ that 
the penitence which he manifested was as deep and sincere 
as his transgression had been aggravated. But, notwith- 
standing this, although he personally obtained pardon, the 
threatened infliction soon rested upon him. The child bom 
unto Bathsheba died. This was the source of the deepest 
affliction, and moved the king to the utmost humiliation lind 
prayer;' and, being the first penal visitation, he evidently 
hoped, if it could be averted, that the Divine wrath might yet 
be turned aside. His hopes were vain ; the infant was laid in 
the tomb. And although a gleam of prosperity rested upon 
the arms of Israel, by the capture of Kabbah, and the entire 
subjugation of the Ammonites; neither this triumph, nor 
the wealth obtained thereby, saved the family of David from 
threatened punishment. 

The first serious evil which afflicted the royal family of 
Israel, was the rape of Tamar by her half-brother Amnon. 
This in itself was sufficiently disgraceful, and involved David 
and his children in deep affliction. It was, however, greatly 
aggravated by the conduct of Absalom, who, in revenge for 
the injury done to his sister, took the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, (although it did not occur until after two full years,) 
and killed Amnon. The assassination of the king's eldest 
son, by the order of his brother, must have been felt, not 
only as a deep family affliction, but as a great public cala- 
mity. Absalom fled from the hand of justice, and took 
refuge with his maternal grandfather, Talmai, king of 
Geshur, where he continued in exile three years. 

The murder of the eldest son and heir-apparent, and the 
exile of the prince next in succession, were most unpropiti* 
ous to the interests of the reigning house. But, independ-i 
ently of this, David, who had now to a great extent become 
reconciled to the death of Amnon, yearned after Absalom. 
Joab, perceiving the king's sorrow, obtained the assistance 
of a very ingenious woman, a widow of Tekoa, who, under 
pretence of soliciting the royal intervention in her own case^ 
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80 excited David'i lympatby that, at length, by adroitly 
taming the thoughts of the long to hia own case, she 
induced him to allow the return of Absalom to Jerusalem. 
Still, however, the sovereign was not lost in the father ; for, 
although permitted to reside in the capital, Absalom was 
confined to his own house, and was neither permitted to see 
the king, nor to be received at court, for two full years after 
his return from €^shur. 

At the expiration of this time, the prince, feeling thorough 
disgust at being thus immured in his own habitation, after 
several ineffectual efforts, obtained an interview with Joab, 
and represented to him the intolerable misery of his position, 
closing his impassioned address by saying, " Let me see the 
king's face ; and if there be any iniquity in me, let him kill 
me." (2 Sam. xiv. 32.) This effort was successful. Joab 
represented the case to the king, who called for Absalom, 
received his submission, kissed him, and thus perfected his 
pardon, and restored him to favour. 

The conduct of David in this part of his history has been 
very severely criticized by different writers; but, without 
attempting a full justification of the king's conduct in the 
pardon of Absalom, we think, considering the peculiar diffi- 
culty which every where existed, and especially when the 
supreme magistrate was the father of all the suffering and 
offending parties, that David, on the whole, acted with great 
prudence and judgment. 

This reconciliation was far from healing the distraction, 
disorder, and suffering which had for many years afflicted 
the royal family of Israel. Deeper and darker sorrows were 
soon to rest upon the destinies of the reigning house. It 
has been conjectured that Absalom, during the time of his 
exile, and especially while confined to his house in Jerusalem, 
entertained doubts that, notwithstanding his birthright, his 
transgression in the case of Amnon, and other causes, had 
induced his father to overlook his claims to the crown, and 
to meditate the appointment of one of his junior brothers in 
his stead. Whether this very probable surmise be correct or 
not, it is certain, that no sooner was Absalom liberated from 
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all restraint than he began to affect superior state as the heir- 
apparent, and to court popularity by expressing the most 
hearty sympathy with all complainers, and indirectly, if not 
openly, to reflect upon the energy and equity of the king's 
government ; until at length, having obtained extensive pro* 
mises of support, he threw off all disguise, and had himself 
proclaimed king in Hebron.* 

As the narrative of this rebellion is given by the inspired 
writers with minute and complete accuracy, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to the prominent facts. David, on hearing of 
the defection of the people, and of the proclamation of Absa- 
lom, manifested none of his characteristic bravery, but at once 
commanded a retreat from the capital. His conduct clearly 
exhibits a great man bending under the judicial visitations 
of Divine Providence. Forlorn and distressed, the aged 
monarch hasted from Jerusalem, accompanied by his house- 
hold, and those of the troops and people who were devoted 
to his service. In this flight, although David appeared 
weighed down beneath Divine infliction, he lost none of 
his sagacity and self-possession. When the priests bare 
the ark of God before him, he commanded them to return, 
and to send him information of what was passing in the 
capital. The defection which appeared most sensibly to 
affect David was that of his confidential counsellor Ahitho- 
phel. This loss was so great to him, that he earnestly 
prayed that Jehovah might *' turn his counsel into foolish- 
ness." (2 Sam. XV. 31.) Hushai, who appears to have 
stood next to the sage Gilonite for wisdom in council, and 
who followed the king, David advised to return also, and, if 
possible, in the cabinet of Absalom, to defeat the wise advice 
of Ahithophel. 

Absalom, on reaching Jerusalem, elated with success, 
committed the infamous crime which, according to the pre- 
diction of Nathan, was to complete the punishment of David 
for his licentiousness. In the sight of Israel he went in 
unto the concubines whom David had left in charge of the 

♦ See note J, p. 835. 
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royal residence. Ahithophel, having counselled this measure, 
next advised that twelve thousand chosen troops should be 
immediately sent in pursuit of the fugitive king. Hushai 
succeeded in defeating this crafty counsel; and David in con- 
sequence was able to reach a place of refuge, and to 
obtain a more numerous and better-regulated force. Another 
very important result of this delay was, the loss of Ahitho^ 
phel to the council of Absalom ; for this proud sage, seeing 
his advice overruled, and justly dreading the consequences 
to the cause of the usurper, immediately returned to his own 
house, and hanged himself. 

Having consumed some time in making every needful prepa- 
ration, the unnatural son marched in pursuit of his father; who 
at Mahanaim (a town on the river Jabbok) awaited the con- 
flict. The result is well known : the rebel army was defeated, 
and the unnatural usurper slain. Nothing, however, in all this 
proceeding invests the character of David with so much in- 
terest as his unquenchable affection for his rebellious son. His 
grief on the death of Absalom was intense, and even endan- 
gered the popularity of the king with his heroic defenders. 

After this victory, a short time sufficed to restore David 
to his throne, and to establish his authority once more 
over the whole land of Israel. 

- But, although this rebellion was the most fearf al blast of 
that storm of indignation which the sin of David had 
brought upon himself and upon his country, it had not yet 
been exhausted. The malediction remained in all its force, 
<<The sword shall never depart from thine house.'* The 
serious reader of the scripture narrative will feel some sur- 
prise at the terms in which the conduct of the tribes is 
described in the account of the return of the king. Judah, 
as more nearly related to David, appears to have claimed a 
more special interest in his person and restoration to the 
sovereignty. The other tribes of Israel, as constituting the 
bulk of the nation, claimed a greater interest in the person 
of the king. The result of these conflicting claims was a 
serious altercation between the chiefs of the several clans, in 
which we are told, " The words of the men of Judah were 
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fiercer than the words of the men of Israel." (2 Sam. 
xiz. 43.) 

This apparently accidental circumstance casts great light 
upon the political state of Israel at this period. We are 
thus informed that, notwithstanding the improved organiza- 
tion which was introduced into eyerj department of the 
state, by the genius and energy of David, throughout his 
lengthened reign, he had not succeeded in fusing the 
Hebrew people into one united body ; the local and sectional 
peculiarities and prejudices of the several tribes still remained 
in all their force and influence. These conflicting feelings 
account for the war which immediately succeeded, and also 
for the flnal division of the children of Israel into two sepa- 
rate and independent monarchies. 

Prior to his return, David had secured the adherence of 
Amasa, who had been general-in-chief under Absalom ; but 
the fierce contention to which we have referred brought 
into prominence a violent spirit, who, taking advantage of the 
existing dissension, dared at once to raise the standard of 
revolt. Sheba, a warrior of the tribe of Benjamin, and 
probably a relative of the family of Saul, was the leader in 
this enterprise. ** He blew a trumpet, and said, We have 
no part in David, neither have we inheritance in the son of 
Jesse: every man to his tents, Israel." (2 Sam. xx. 1.) 
Great numbers of those who had followed Absalom obeyed 
this summons ; and this new rebellion assumed a most 
serious aspect. David had previously promised Amasa that 
he should be chief captain; and this crisis aflbrded a fair 
opportunity of testing the sincerity of his allegiance. The 
king therefore commanded him to collect the miUtary power 
of Judah in three days, that he might take the field against 
Sheba. The new captain-general, however, took more time 
than the king had allowed. What was the cause of this 
delay, we are not informed : whether Amasa was dilatory in 
his preparation to take the field against his former associ- 
ates, or whether the soldiers of Judah distrusted their new 
officer, we cannot tell. When, however, the time had 
expired, and the king's forces were not prepared, David 
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became alarmed, and requested Abisbai to gather the troops 
together, lest the rebellion of Sheba should assume a more 
formidable appearance than that of Absalom. 

In this emergency, the daring energy of Joab, although 
he had been superseded in the chief command, was again 
called into exercise, and again succeeded. He first assassin- 
ated Amasa, and then, assuming the command of the army, 
pursued Sheba to Abel; which town he so closely invested, that 
the inhabitants, to save themselves, slew the traitor, and 
threw his head over the wall to Joab, who thereupon drew 
ofif his men. Thus was this rebellion quelled, and Joab 
again took his former place as captain of the host. 

Following the course of the scripture narrative, the events 
recorded in 2 Samuel xxi. come next under consideration. 
We are here informed that the land of Israel was afflicted 
with famine three consecutive years; that, upon inquiry, 
the oracle of Jehovah declared that this was an infliction 
occasioned by Saul's slaughter of the Gibeonites. David 
hereupon inquired of this people what atonement would 
satisfy them ; and they, repudiating all pecuniary recompence^ 
demanded seven men of the house of Saul to be put to 
death, and hung up before the Lord in Gibeon. With this 
request David complied, and the famine ceased.* 

Whatever difficulties the scripture narrative presents to 
our view, it clearly teaches that, after all the troubles through 
which David had passed, and all the dangers he had escaped, 
he still continued to direct the martial affairs of the country 
with great energy, and that his wars were successful in every 
direction. It is, however, a melancholy fact, that we are 
informed of another transgression of this aged monarch, 
which exposed him to much trouble, and brought the nation 
into great distress. The act which produced these melan- 
choly results was that of numbering the people.f 

Whatever the precise nature of this transgression might 
have been, it is certain that Joab and the other captains 
fully understood the iniquitous character of the work ; and 

* See note K, p. 336. f See note L, p. 336. 
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although, after having expostuhited with David in vain, they 
proceeded with the enumeration of the people, it was never 
completed. The language of the inspired writer, in the 
narration of this event, is remarkable* After stating the 
numbers returned to the king by the captain-general, it is 
said, ** But Levi and Benjamin counted he not among them : 
for the king's word was abominable to Joab." (1 Chron. 
xxi. 6.) 

David's sin in this instance was visited with sudden and 
summary punishment. It appears from the narrative, that 
the conscience of the king was quickly awakened to a 
sense of his guilt before any messenger from Jehovah visited 
him. This conviction was, however, soon followed by penal 
visitation. J'he prophet Gad came to the king, and offered 
him his choice of three several punishments, — seven years of 
famine, three months' disastrous defeat in war, or three 
days' pestilence. These alternatives were presented to the 
king, who was commanded to make choice of one of these 
evils. It has been thought a very strange circumstance, that 
each of these inflictions was directed rather against the 
people, who had taken no part in this transgression, than 
against the king, who alone was guilty. The reply to this 
is, first, that God, being the supreme Governor of the world, 
has a right to subject mankind to any providential visita- 
tions ; and in the exercise of his infinite goodness and 
wisdom he, and he alone, can adapt these visitations so as 
to accomplish his primary purposes without subjecting any 
creature to undue injury or injustice. Secondly, It must be 
remembered that the transgression of David in this case was 
one of a public character, which arose out of an official dis- 
charge of his public duty, and that the exercise of these 
powers necessarily involved the safety and happiness of the 
people. The case before us, therefore, presents no greater 
difficulty than that of one man misusing powers With which 
he was intrusted, and thus involving a whole community in 
difficulty, disaster, or disease. 

It may, however, be fairly questioned whether any course 
would have more effectually brought the erring king to a 
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sense of the greatness of his sin than that which was 
appointed. David haying chosen that punishment which 
more immediately placed himself in contact with Divine 
justice, when he saw the devastations of the destroying 
pestilence, deeply sympathizing with his suffering people, he 
cried unto the Lord, saying, " Lo, I have sinned, and I have 
done wickedly : but these sheep, what have they done 7 Let 
thine hand, I pray thee, be against me, and against my 
father's house." (2 Sam. xxiv. 17.) In this case, as in 
many others, Jehovah remembered mercy in his wrath, and 
stayed the progress of the destroying angel as he drew near 
toward Jerusalem, after seventy thousand men had died of 
the pestilence, which, in all probability, lasted but a few 
hours. 

This national infliction was over, and the king had recovered 
from its fearful consequences, when he devoted himself to 
preparations for the building of a temple, which was to be 
carried into effect by his successor. He also made a very 
careful classification of the Levites, that the temple-service 
might be conducted in the most orderly and magnificent 
manner. These objects occupied the dechning years of 
David. In these pious efforts the princes, nobles, and great 
men of Israel generously seconded the benefactions of the 
sovereign; so that the provision for the erection of the 
sacred edifice was immense. 

We are now led to consider the last days of this great 
man, and the appointment of his successor. These circum- 
stances are pregnant with the most intense interest, and 
exhibit David, notwithstanding his age and infirmity, in all 
the greatness of his character. God himself had made the 
appointment of the succession to the throne, and had or- 
dained Solomon to that dignity. This election had been made 
known, and was acknowledged. Long after David had been 
king over Israel, and when his eldest sons were young men, 
God sent a message by Nathan unto David, which, amongst 
other things, announced, that a son, yet to be bom, should 
be established in the kingdom as his successor. (2 Sam. 
vii. 12.) Again, after the birth of Solomon, he is pointed 
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out by name as destined to inherit his father^s dignity.* 
That this appointment was publicly known, at least to 
all the royal family, is evident from the admission of 
Adonijah, whose language shows that he was fully cogni* 
zant of it, (1 Kings ii. 15.) He does not say simply 
that the kingdom was taken from him, and given to 
his younger brother ; but appears distinctly to admit 
his prior appointment to it : " It was his from the 
Lord." 

Nevertheless, when David's declining health, and the pres- 
sure of extreme old age, portended his early death, Adonijah, 
his oldest living son, having brought over Joab the captain- 
general, and Abiathar the chief priest, to his views, deter- 
mined to grasp the government before it had quite fallen 
from the hand of his father. He therefore assumed the 
state and privileges of sovereignty ; (1 Kings i. 5, 6 ;) and 
finding that his father did not interfere, he proceeded to 
appoint the usual inauguration-feast, to which he invited all 
the persons of influence who were likely to support his pre- 
tensions ; Solomon, Benaiah, Zadok, and Nathan, being 
excluded. This in itself is a further proof that he knew 
that his younger brother had been appointed to succeed his 
father. When David was informed of these measures, he 
immediately commanded Zadok, Nathan, and Benaiah to 
take Solomon in royal state to Gihon on the king's own 
mule, and there to anoint him king, and to place him at once 
on the throne of Israel. This movement was very popular ; 
the whole multitude of Israel gathered around the youthful 
king, and rent the air with their acclamations. Adonijah 
and his party were soon informed of what had taken place ; 
and, dismayed at their former temerity and present danger, 
they immediately separated, and Adonijah sought refuge in 
the sanctuary by taking hold of the horns of the altar. 
Solomon on this occasion conducted himself with equal 
judgment and spirit. He forgave his brother Adonijah, and 



* 1 Chron. zxii. 9, 10. The first clause of the ninth verse is incor- 
rectly translated in our version : it should be, " A son is bom,*' &c. 
See Db. Adam Olabke on 2 Sam. vii. 
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sent him to his house, and proceeded to take upon himself 
the administration of the national affairs. 

Perhaps there never was a sovereign who made wiser 
preparations for the future well-being of his kingdom, or 
retired from public life with more grace and dignity, thaa 
David* Having assembled all the ecclesiastical, civil, and 
military authorities of the kingdom, (1 Chron. xxiii. 1, 2,) 
and given them his arrangement for the service of the 
house of the Lord, (chap. xxiv. — xxvi. 19,) propounded the 
order of military service, (chap, xxvii. 1 — 23,) and the 
stewardship of the royal domains ; (chap. xxvi. 20 — 32 ; 
xxvii. 24 — 34 ;) he exerted all his remaining strength, and 
stood up before this august meeting. 

We cannot claim unparalleled importance for this assem- 
bly on merely human grounds. Persia and Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, may have produced congregations as rich in 
wealth, as elevated in intellect, and as dignified by martial 
prowess, as this meeting of the Hebrew monarch and his 
priests, princes, and captains ; although we are strongly 
inclined to think that, on these grounds, the king of Israel, 
surrounded by his people, would bear a respectable compari- 
son with any national assembly ever convened. There are, 
however, reasons for investing this meeting with supreme 
dignity and importance from its truly religious tone and 
character. Here we behold a pious king — one who had 
stood in the first rank as a poet, a musician, a statesman, 
and a warrior — resigning the sovereignty into the hands of 
his son, in obedience to the will of God ; and, in doing so, 
giving utterance to sentiments the most noble and pious. 
See him handing to his anointed successor plans of all the 
most important parts of the glorious temple which he was 
appointed to build to the honour of Jehovah. Observe the 
munificent donations which he and his princes make on the 
spot for the purpose of carrying out this great object. 
Hear his noble address prior to the inauguration-feast, 
(1 Chron. xxix. 10 — 20,) and mark his charge to his son 
and successor. (Chap, xxviii. 9, 10.) But these dignified 
and pious exercises do not terminate when David recedes 
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from the public eye. Follow the aged monarch into his 
retirement, and see him prostrate before God, praying for 
Solomon, (Psalm Ixxii.,) under this special Divine teaching, 
while his mind, by a glorious afflatus of Divine influence, is 
carried out to a contempfation of the glory and triumphs of 
the Messiah's kingdom, until his rapt spirit loses all sense 
of want, and his full heart exclaims, '' The prayers of David 
the son of Jesse are ended." Take all these into account, 
and you have a scene scarcely equalled in sublimity and 
beauty by any thing seen in this world prior to the advent of 
the Messiah. This was the last act of David's life. " He 
died in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honour." 
(1 Chron. xxix. 28.) 

We are now called upon to take a brief survey of the 
improvement which the reign of this king secured to his 
country and kingdom; and specially notice the state of 
the Israelitish nation with reference to their independence 
and relative pohtical position ; the national wealth and reve- 
nue; and their measure of civilization. Their progress in 
literature, science, and art will be examined at the end of this 
chapter. Although we indicate these points, we have no 
hope of giving that amount of information respecting them 
which may be expected or desired. Our remarks will neces- 
sarily be brief, &om the limits of our plan ; and defective, 
for want of more ample materials. 

1. At the accession of David to the throne, his people 
could scarcely be called a nation. The Israelites had, 
indeed, made some vigorous efforts under Saul to secure 
their independence ; but the last and most desperate conflict 
was unsuccessful. The tribes were disunited. The strong- 
holds of the country were generally either occupied by the 
garrisons of the Philistines, or other neighbouring enemies, 
or held, like Zion, by armed bodies of the native tribes; 
and the Hebrews generally were the easy prey of any power- 
ful border chieftain. But, after the son of Jesse had 
swayed the sceptre forty years, how changed is the scene ! 
Throughout the length and breadth of the whole land 
allotted to the tribes of Israel, no opponent in arms is 
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found : neither the bordering Phenicians^ the native Canaan- 
ites, nor the neighbouring Philistines, were entirely de- 
stroyed; but they were either completely subdued, and 
placed under tribute, or so deeply impressed with the supe- 
rior military power of Israel, that they gladly formed 
alliances of a friendly and commercial character with them, 
which were productive of great advantage to the descendants 
of Jacob. Besides this, the neighbouring countries had 
been subdued. Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Syria had been 
reduced ; and the dominion of Israel had, according to the 
word of the Divine promise, extended from the river of 
Egypt to the Euphrates. 

Not only had the Hebrew nation extended their authority 
over this wide range of territory, but they were the para- 
mount power in western Asia. The military force of the 
country, both as it respects numerical amount and disci- 
pline, equipment and spirit, proves that the Jews of the 
period under review occupied this prominent position not 
simply on account of the weakness of their neighbours. Their 
power was sufficient to have given them a respectable status 
in any age or part of the world. These important results 
are very creditable to David's capacity as a statesman and 
a warrior. He found his people divided, feeble, and trodden 
down by haughty and inveterate foes. If he did not suc- 
ceed in fusing the several tribes into one compact and indi- 
visible mass, he neutralized and overruled their division, and, 
for all practical purposes, brought their united energy and 
power to bear against every national foe. This fact, instead 
of depreciating, greatly enhances, the character of the king. 
He raised them, not only to honourable independence, but 
to give laws to all the surrounding tribes. 

2. The national wealth of the Israelites, when David was 
called to rule over them, must have been very limited. 
There can be no doubt that when they crossed the Jordan 
they possessed considerable substance. It is equally pro- 
bable that this was greatly increased by the spoils of Canaan. 
Yet, when we take into account the numerous spoliations to 
which they were subjected in the intermediate period, and the 
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very unfavoarable influence which the often-repeated foreign 
aggressions exerted upon the creation of wealth, we must 
consider that at the death of Saul they were a poor, as well 
as a weak, people. 

At the death of David, however, the case was greatly 
altered. The many successful wars which this sovereign 
conducted against neighbouring states, had filled the public 
coffers ; while the perfect protection afforded to every local 
interest had enabled the Israelites to increase private pro- 
perty to a great extent. If we may rely upon the Hebrew 
numerals which are employed to specify the provision made 
by David and his princes for the building of the temple, 
there is an exhibition of national and private wealth, scarcely 
equalled in the history of any other nation. We are first 
told that David contributed one hundred thousand talents 
of gold, and one million talents of silver, besides immense 
quantities of the inferior metals, whose value was not ascer- 
tained. (1 Chron. xxii. 14.) Besides this, he gave, out of 
his private property, three thousand talents of gold, and 
seven thousand talents of silver. (Chap. xxix. 4.) This 
donation he presented out of his own estate, as an incen- 
tive to the liberality of the people. His example was fol- 
lowed in the same noble spirit ; for his people presented an 
aggregate contribution of five thousand talents of gold, and 
ten thousand talents of silver, besides brass, iron, and pre- 
cious stones. The aggregate sterling value of these contri- 
butions has been differently estimated by learned men. 
Dean Prideaux says that " it exceeded ^800,000,000 of our 
money;"* Lewis, that it amounted in our money to 
^837,477,365 ;"f while other commentators compute it at 
above ^61, 000,000,000. J Josephus, however, reduces the 
whole amount of the contribution to ten thousand talents of 
gold, and one hundred thousand of silver ; which, according 
to the last of the preceding calculations, would make the 
value about ^97,500,000 sterling. But, as the large sums 

♦ ," Connexion," vol. i. p. 5, note. 

t '* Antiquities," vol i. p. 384. 

t "Illustrated Gommentaiy," on 1 Chron. xxix. 16. 
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which have been specified have appeared to many persons 
quite incredible^ Jenning suggests that, as the Books of 
Chronicles, where alone these numbers are found, were cer- 
tainly written after the return from the Babylonish captivity ; 
' so it is probable that these calculations may have been 
made according to the estimated worth of the Babylonish 
talent, which would reduce the several amounts to one half. 
Without adopting this idea, or the figures of Josephus, it 
must be evident that, while some persons estimate the 
Hebrew talent at ^7)200, and others as low as ^648, no 
certainty can be attained as to the precise value of these 
several amounts, which Bedford supposes to have been equi- 
valent to 5^75,000,000 sterling.* 

Yet, whatever difficulty may prevent our estimating the 
precise amount of these contributions, it is certain they were 
immense. The gold used in the holy of holies alone was 
worth 5^4,500,000 sterling.f The precious metals appear 
to have been much more abundant in the early ages than 
they are at present ; and when it is known that a few articles 
of gold presented by Croesus, king of Lydia, to the Delphian 
oracle, have been valued at 5887 9, 54 7, J we may fully expect 
that the provision which enabled Solomon to carry out the 
whole of this noble plan must have been prodigious. 

At the lowest estimate, therefore, it is clearly shown that 
the Israelites had made remarkable progress in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth during the reign of David, and were at his 
death in circumstances which enabled them to occupy an 
elevated and influential position, in this respect, even in 
comparison with older and more extensive empires. 

We know but little of the revenues of the Hebrew sove- 
reigns, either as to their amount, or the means by which 
they were raised. At first, when Saul was appointed king, 
the people who were well-disposed towards him brought 
presents ; which were intended, doubtless, to enable him to 
support the dignity to which he had been elevated. We 
have no information of any other means which the first 
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Hebrew king had of meeting the expenses of. state. It is 
unquestionable that at this time the maintenance of those 
employed in wajr did not devolve upon the sovereign. They 
were a militia engaged in the defence of their own families, 
by whom their wants were supplied. Hence, in conformity 
to the customs of the time, David is spoken of as sent with 
provisions to his brethren, and a present to their officer. 
From these voluntary contributions, which were generally 
rendered in kind, it is probable Saul derived his chief sup- 
port. (1 Sam. xvi. 20.) 

When the kingdom was confirmed in the hand of David, 
he appears to have greatly extended the royal revenues. 
One important source of wealth of which he availed himself 
was, the possession of numerous flocks : Michaelis thinks 
they were kept on the pasture-lands bordering on the con- 
fines of Israel and Arabia. These were, perhaps, at first the 
spoil of subdued countries. (1 Sam. xxx. 20.) But this 
branch of property was held in great esteem ; for among the 
principal officers of David we find at least three who were 
placed in charge of the royal herds. (1 Chron. xxvii. 29, 31.) 

Another source of revenue arose from the lands, vineyards, 
olive-yards, and sycamore-grounds possessed by the king. 
How these were acquired, we cannot tell ; perhaps to a great 
extent by confiscations on account of political offences. 
We know David disposed of the landed property of Saul. 
Stewards of the first order in rank were also appointed to 
watch over this class of royal property. (1 Chron. xxvii. 26 
—28 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 10.) 

The resources of the sovereign were also greatly augmented 
by the spoil of vanquished countries. It is certain that David 
obtained immense treasure in this manner ; and especially by 
the annual tribute rendered by these countries, which must 
have formed a regular source of very great revenue. 

But although in the peculiar circumstances of David's 
kingdom, these might be most efficient sources of income, 
they can scarcely be regarded as regular revenues contributed 
to sustain the dignity of the crown, and the expenses 
incident to royalty. It appears even now doubtful whether. 
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on the establishment of monarchy among the Hebrews, there 
was any agreement by which a regular tax was levied on the 
kingdom for the use of the king. The monition of Samuel 
does indeed countenance this opinion. (1 Sam. yiii. 15.) 
But if any tax was levied in the days of David, it appears 
to have consisted mainly in a sufficient supply for the sup- 
port of the royal household. This was perhaps done by 
dividing the nation into twelve districts, a captain or trea- 
surer being appointed to each. These were severally charged 
with furnishing provision for the royal establishment for a 
month. And thus, each following in rotation, the royal 
household was regularly and constantly supplied. In the 
time of David these sources of income were abundantly 
sufficient for all the wants of the king, and enabled him to 
amass the vast stores to which we have referred. But it 
does not appear that he, in any instance, oppressed the 
people by unreasonable exactions. 

3. The state of civilization amongst the Hebrews during 
this period claims some attention. Two inquiries present 
themselves ; the first, respecting the progressive improvement 
of the Israelites from the commencement of the monarchy to 
the death of David ; the second, the relative position, in 
civilization, which this people held to the rest of the world 
at the close of this period. 

If, in reference to our first question, we take an eminent 
living writer for our guide, and admit that the first idea 
comprised in this term " is the notion of progress, of deve- 
lopement ;" that it includes two elements, — " the progress of 
society, the progress of individuals, — the amelioration of the 
social system, and the expansion of the mind and faculties of 
man ; " * then it must be admitted that the period of history 
which has passed under review in the present chapter was 
the very season which contributed, in a pre-eminent degree, 
to the civilization of the Hebrew people. See the tone of 
moral feeling which prevailed during the times of the judges, 
exhibited not in the conduct of the men of Gibeah to the 

• Guizot's " Civilization of Europe," pp. 18, 16. 
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Levite and his partner, for the morals of this city might l)e 
an exception to the general habits of the people ; although 
the manifestation of such behaviour in a single instance 
indicates a very low degree of civilized life : — ^but see it in 
the means adopted by this man to rouse the indignant feel- 
ings of his fellow-countrymen: — the dead body of the 
woman, mangled and bloody, sent to the several tribes of 
Israel ! Surely this shows the morality of the public mind 
to have been very low. Another sad confirmation of this is 
seen at the end of the government of the judges, in the con- 
duct of the sons of Eli, and of the sons of Samuel. Among 
a people taught ^nd disciplined as the Israelites had been, 
such obscene and unjust conduct could not have been mani- 
fested in high places, unless the bulk of the population 
had, to a fearful extent, become ignorant and debased. If 
further evidence be wanting on this head, it is found in the 
slavish subjection in which they were held by their Philistine 
lords. When we know that, beyond the use of a file or a 
grindstone, no Israelite could sharpen or repair even an 
agricultural instrument, and that no weapons of war were 
allowed them ; can we conceive of more complete mental 
debasement, either generally or among individuals ? 

If, from this state of feeling, morals, and subjection, the 
mind turns to the condition of the Israelites at the end of 
David's reign, and remembers that the difference which is 
so manifest, must be regarded as the result of increasing 
intelligence and mental energy, we shall perhaps scarcely 
find a half-century in the history of any people which dis- 
plays a richer measure of individual and collective progress. 

Let the list of David's military worthies be considered, 
and it will be found that their actions evinced not only the 
greatest martial prowess, but equally generous feeling, nobi- 
lity of mind, elevated ardour ; and aU this in many instances 
united with the highest professional talent and skill. Nor 
do we find any deficiency in the civil service of the nation. 
There is no evidence in the history that the judges and 
magistracy were at ajl deficient in intelligence or integrity ; 
and in the higher branches of the affairs of the state, men were 
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found equal to all the duties of the council> and to all the 
exigencies of the executive government. 

Nor was improvement confined merely to one class or 
section of the people : the puhlic mind, in all its grades, had 
heen thus raised. The various incidents recorded in the 
history clearly prove this ; while the several public troubles 
and rebellions which clouded the reign of the son of Jesse 
show, that, mixed with much irregularity and some violence, 
a spirit distinguished by open-heartedness, liberality, and a 
just sense of freedom, very extensively prevailed. 

Over the kingdom thus elevated and improved, Solomon 
was, by the special providence of God, called to reign. For 
this high office he was fitted by extraordinary endowments ; 
and he appears to have begun his reign in a manner which 
displayed both sterling piety and sound judgment. It is, 
however, extremely difficult to do justice either to him or his 
predecessor, from the great obscurity in which the motive 
and object of certain actions are involved. Such is the case 
with respect to Adonijah, Shimei, Joab, and Abiathar. 

In the first instance, it is not possible for us now to under- 
stand the full intent and meaning of Adonijah's request to have 
Abishag for his wife. Many of our best writers have spoken 
of Solomon's conduct in this case as the most heartless and 
cruel; while one actually denounces the person who may 
take another view of the subject as " an enemy to the cause 
of God and truth." * This, however, will not det^ us 
from saying that we regard his conclusion not only as 
unjustly harsh, but as unwarranted by the history. It 
must be admitted as an undoubted fact that Solomon was 
called to the throne by the express declaration of Jehovah. 
This Adonijah knew, for he had vainly attempted to frus- 
trate the Divine purpose. He now makes a request to have 
Abishag for his wife. If this petition meant no more than 
it expressed, it is not probable that Solomon would have 
taken the course which he did. The whole account cannot, 
indeed, be fairly read, without producing the conviction that 

* Dfi. Adam Clabkb on 1 Kings ii. 17. 
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Solomon regarded this request as a proof that Adonijah still 
hoped to seize the crown ; that he had accomplices who 
were engaged with him in this purpose ; and that this 
petition was the first of the means to he resorted to for the 
accomplishment of this end. The Septuagint has given us 
a version of Solomon's reply to his mother which is prefer- 
able to our authorized text : " Ask for him the kingdom also : 
for he is my elder brother, and he has Abiathar the priest, 
and he has Joab the captain-general of the army, his 
friend." * Does not this language clearly show that the king 
believed he knew the plan and purpose which dictated this 
request, and that the support rendered to his brother was so 
powerful as not to allow any mild measures of precaution 
to be taken ? If this was Solomon's judgment, founded on 
a thorough knowledge of the case, then Adonijah merited 
his doom. As we cannot now know any thing of his means 
of information, so we cannot decide on the accuracy of his 
judgment. StiU, as the case might have been such as we 
have supposed, — which is indeed probable from the admitted 
wisdom of Solomon, — so it is possible that his conduct in 
this instance might have been justifiable. 

The fate of Abiathar and Joab rather strengthens this view 
of the history. The former, summoned before Solomon, is 
deprived of the high priesthood, and banished to his native 
city. Solomon's address to him is worthy of remark. He 
speaks to him as to one who is acknowledged to be guilty of a 
capital crime ; and, although deserving death, he spares his 
life from a compassionate regard to the privations and perils 
which he had shared with David his father. When the 
wisdom of Solomon is admitted, how can we account for the 
use of such language, except on the supposition that he had 
been actually engaged in a new conspiracy with Adonijah ? 

In the case of Joab this presumption is still stronger. 
He is told of the death of Adonijah, and of the exile of 
Abiathar from court ; and this man of violence and blood, 
appalled at the danger of his position, fiies at once to the 

* Horslet's " Biblical Criticism," vol. i. p. 367. 
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tabernacle at Gibeon, and takes hold of the horns of the 
altar. Did not such conduct imply an acknowledgment of 
his guilt? This appears to be confirmed by the text of 
scripture which distinctly says, " For Joab had turned after 
Adonijah." (1 Kings ii. 28.) We do not think that the 
language quoted refers to the attempt made to seat Adonijah 
upon the throne before the death of David, but to a settled 
purpose of carrying out this project ; which being known by 
Solomon, Joab, self-convicted, fled to the sanctuary, where 
he was slain by command of the king. 

Almost equal exception has been taken to the conduct 
of Solomon towards Shimei. It is called ''a tyrannical 
restriction on his innocent Uberty."* We demur to this 
imputation. We think it must be regarded a^ an axiom in 
politics, that every man enjoying the happiness and security 
of social and civilized society, ought to give up so much of 
his personal hberty as is absolutely necessary to secure the 
public well-being. Shimei, then, had proved himself to be a 
bad man and a bad citizen. He had acted with the greatest 
disloyalty toward the king, under circumstances which very 
greatly aggravated the ofience. He himself afterward fully 
admitted his crime ; and the king's friends regarded him as 
worthy of death. But Shimei was a powerful chief. He 
came to make confession with a thousand men at his 
back. Now, we do not plead for the future punishment of 
tbis man for his crime ; but we do think it justified Solomon 
in isolating him from his tribe, and placing him under sur- 
veillance in the city. If, afterwards, he was so infatuated as 
to violate his pledge, and transgress the royal command, he 
had only himself to blame; and his case is another proof 
that when men embark on a course of insubordination and 
guilt, tliey may reasonably expect that their sin will find 
them out. 

Solomon, soon after his accession, formed an affinity with 
the king of Egypt by marrying his daughter.f He after- 
ward invited all his chief princes, captains, and officers to 

* De. Kitto's " Biblical Cyclopaedia," stib voce Solomon, 
t See note M, p. 338. 
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meet him at a solemn sacrifice before the tabernacle of the 
Lord at Gibeon. Here the king offered a thousand burnt- 
offerings, and worshipped before the Lord. In that night 
God appeared " unto Solomon, and said unto him, Ask what 
I shall give thee. And Solomon said unto God, Thou hast 
showed great mercy unto David my father, and hast made 
me to reign in his stead. Now, O Lord God, let thy pro- 
mise unto David my father be established: for thou hast 
made me king over a people Uke the dust of the earth in 
multitude. Give me now wisdom and knowledge, that I 
may go out and come in before this people : for who can 
judge this thy people, that is so great ?" (.2 Chron. i. 7 — 10.) 
God graciously approved of this request, and assured him 
that as he had not asked long life, riches, honour, or the Hfe 
of his enemies, but wisdom and knowledge, these should be 
given, with riches and honour beyond all that his predeces- 
sors had enjoyed, or what any of his successors should realize. 

We recommend those who so loudly declaim against the 
despotism, cruelty, and injustice of Solomon, during this 
part of his life, to see how far they can reconcile their 
opinions with this exhibition of his character. When Jeho- 
vah testifies in terms of approval his freedom from vindictive 
passions, men should pause before they indulge in unquali- 
fied censure. 

Solomon now entered upon his great work, to which he 
had been divinely appointed, — the erection of the temple 
which bore his name. Any minute or architectural descrip- 
tion of this structure is foreign to our plan. But it will be 
necessary to notice a few particulars respecting it. The site 
of this building David had purchased of Araunah the Jebu- 
site, to offer sacrifice unto Jehovah, when the angel of death 
ceased from destroying the Israelites, after David had 
sinned in the numbering of the people. This spot, other- 
wise'' so desirable, presented great difficulties to the execu- 
tion of the plan. It was a hill which, on three sides, 
but especially on the south and east, sloped down precipi- 
tously to a very deep valley through which ran the brook 
Kedron. The first thing, therefore, was to commence a 
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range of walls at the level of the valley ; and, rearing them 
up to the summit of the hill, to obtain a sufficient space for 
the erection of the building and its surrounding courts. This 
work, which required to be done with the largest stones, and 
in the most substantial manner, was, we are told, so exe- 
cuted.* We find good reason for believing that a part of 
these identical walls yet remain. As no fire or other means 
of destroying a building could possibly affect substantial 
walls raised in this manner, and, in fact, made a part of the 
everlasting hill, so it is not likely that at any subsequent 
period the Jews would possess sufficient resources to under- 
take such a work of supererogation as the removal and re- 
building of these original walls. We are not, however, left 
to mere induction on this question : a most intelligent travel- 
ler has fully investigated the subject ; and his proofs are as 
curious and interesting as they are conclusive, f 

It will be necessary in the next place to notice the plan of 
the building. Who was the architect? This question de- 
serves an answer on intellectual and scientific grounds : it 
does so pre-eminently, as one of deep interest to every real 
believer in the inspiration of the Scriptures. We are at no 
loss as to who originated the idea of this structure. David 
has an undoubted claim to this honour. Successful in aU 
his wars, and reposing in his house of cedar, he thought it 
unsuitable and derogatory to the Divine honour for the ark 
of God to rest in a tent. It is very probable that another 
idea strengthened this desire in the mind of the king. He 
might naturally have thought the Ught and temporary struc- 
ture of the tabernacle suitable to the circumstances of the 
people whilst in the wilderness; but that now when they 
had acquired a permanent location, and had obtained wealth 
and power, so that substantial and ornate dwellings were 
rising up on every side, the former residence of the seat 
and centre of their holy religion was altogether unsuTtable 
to their altered condition, 

* JosEPHus's " Antiquities," book xv. chap. ii. sect. 3 ; and De Bell. 
Jud. lib. v. cap. v. sect. 1. 
t Dr. Robinson's " IJiblical Researches," vol, i. pp. 427, 428. 
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Bat David not only supplied his son with treasure and 
materials for the building; he also gave him a pattern or 
plan of the structure. Whence was this derived ? It may 
first be important to observe that the Hebrew term (n^:n) 
rendered '* pattern/' is precisely the same as that which the 
Lord used when he charged Moses to make the sanctuary 
and its fkimiture '* according to all that I show thee, after 
the pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all the 
instruments thereof." (Exod. xxv. 9.) Now, it is universally 
allowed that the instructions which Moses received as to the 
form and figure of all these things were amply sufficient to 
enable him to describe them most exactly. The repeated 
cautions addressed to him suppose this ; for they all charge 
him to construct the holy place and its furniture after the 
pattern which had been showed him in the mount. He had 
seen or received impressions equivalent to those produced by 
sight, and was therefore fully acquainted with the plan of the 
WOTk to be done. Nor can there be any reason why the term 
here used should be limited to a less measure of knowledge. 
The entire scope of the passage proves that the information 
was of the most ample and perfect character. We will not 
speculate upon the question, whether David gave it to his 
son by means of verbal description, or in ichnographic deli- 
neations. We see no reason to doubt the latter, as it appears 
most suitable to the requirements of the case. But then 
whence did David obtain this information and these designs ? 
We say, Most certainly, from Jehovah. Nor do we think 
this fact would have been doubted, but for the inveterate 
dislike which the human mind feels to admit Divine inter- 
position, even in the most important and sacred undertakings. 
On this point the teaching of the scripture account appears 
to be most explicit. It informs us that he had this pattern 
"by the Spirit;" (1 Chron. xxviii. 12;) that is, by Divine 
teaching. Lest this language should be mistaken, David 
further explains himself, and says, " All this the Lord made 
me understand in writing by his hand upon me, even all the 
works of this pattern." (Verse 19.) In what manner this 
information was given to David, we are not informed, whe- 
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ther by special revelation in visionR, or in any other way ; 
but we are told that the knowledge of the form of the whole 
building and its several parts which he thus obtained^ was 
not a vague, uncertain impression floating in his imagination, 
but knowledge so ample and distinct as enabled him to 
detail the whole in written accounts, and perhaps to exhibit 
the several parts of the building in a series of architectural 
designs. 

Whatever the reader may think of these views, nothing 
can be more certain than the fact, that of all the buildings 
which were ever erected, there is not one which supplies 
such ample evidence of having been buUt on a perfect and 
fully detailed plan, as this celebrated temple. We should 
consider the great extent of the whole erection, and take into 
account the peculiarity of the design, and its highly orna- 
mental character ; and, moreover, that it ** was built of stone 
made ready before it was brought thither : so that there was 
neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house, while it was in building." (1 Kings vi. 7.) To those 
who are acquainted with the difiSculty of executing compli- 
cated and extensive buildings from the best working draw- 
ings, it will be evident that the fact now referred to, while 
it proves the excellence of the workmanship and the skill of 
the artisan, no less clearly demonstrates the perfection, com- 
pleteness, and detail of the various architectural designs. 
Altogether the design and execution afford one of the most 
splendid exhibitions of cultivated and scientific intellect 
which the world has ever seen. 

In the prosecution of this work Solomon followed the 
example of his father, and procured from the king of Tyre 
some of his most talented artificers and workers in metals. 
The remains of the native Canaanitish tribes, who had been 
reduced to servitude, were engaged in the most laborious 
parts of this work : their number is estimated at 153,600, 
of whom 70,000 were employed to bear burdens, 80,000 
engaged as hewers of wood in the mountains, and 3,600 
were intrusted with the oversight of the others. 

Besides these, Solomon made a levy of thirty thousand 
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Hebrews, who were sent to Lebanon to assist in preparing 
the timber. These did not indeed labour continuously, but 
in courses, ten thousand at a time, so that each man was at 
work one month, and at home two months. (1 Kings v. 13, 
14.) These complicated arrangements were continued for 
several years, on the most perfect and systematic plan. The 
stones were fully worked, and each prepared for its respective 
position. Every beam was in like manner fitted for its 
place. For this purpose multitudes were employed in the 
mountains ; and the wood thus prepared was sent down to 
the sea, and then floated, perhaps to Joppa, by which means 
the land-carriage would be reduced to about twenty-five 
miles. To sustain these labourers, and remunerate Hiram 
for the service of his servants, Solomon supplied the king of 
Tyre, year by year, with twenty thousand measures of wheat, 
twenty thousand measures of barley, twenty thousand baths 
of wine, and twenty thousand baths of oil. (2 Chron. ii. 10.) 
Seven years and six months' continued labour completed 
this work. But, particular as the sacred account appears to 
be, there is so much difficulty connected with an exact inter- 
pretation of the technical terms employed, and so many 
important points are omitted, that no clear and complete 
description has yet been given of this celebrated building ; 
nor does it fall within our province to attempt it. We may just 
observe, that the part specially devoted to Divine service was 
on the same general plan as the tabernacle, only larger ; for, 
whereas in the sacred tent the most holy place was but ten 
cubits square, in the temple it was twenty. In like manner 
here the holy place was twenty cubits wide and forty long, 
instead of ten wide and twenty long. Before the holy place 
was a porch, or vestibule, twelve cubits deep, and twenty wide. 
This most sacred part of the edifice was important, not from 
its size, (for in this respect it has been exceeded by many build- 
ings in every civilized country, and by numerous churches 
in our own,) but from the elaborate, costly, and highly 
decorative character of its entire interior and furniture ; and 
also in the number, extent, and grandeur of its surrounding 
courts, chambers, walls, and towers. Nor can it be doubted 
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that the design of these was elegant and harmonioas, and 
the execution perfect. 

Having finished the temple^ and provided it with every 
necessary article for religious worship to be performed there, 
devised and executed on the same scale of costly magnificence 
as the building itself, the whole was dedicated to the service 
of God. The manner and results of this service will be 
given in the next chapter. 

The resources which had been expended on this great work 
Solomon afterwards applied to the erection of a palace, or 
rather palaces, for himself. It does not appear probable 
that he engaged as many persons in these works as had 
been employed on the temple, but they occupied nearly twice 
as much time, probably in consequence of the minute elabo- 
ration of the costly materials with which they were adorned. 
The temple was seven years and a half in building; the 
palaces occupied twelve years and a half; so that twenty 
years of Solomon's reign were thus employed. (Compare 
1 Kings vii. 1, with 2 Chron. viii. 1.) We need not detail the 
splendour and magnificence of these works. They all contri- 
buted to display the power and wealth of the Jewish monarch 
and people in this the season of their greatest prosperity. 

The enormous expenditure required for these immense 
undertakings appears to have exhausted even the treasury of 
Solomon, and he was consequently compelled to levy unusual 
taxes on his people. (1 Kings ix. 15.) It has been con- 
jectured that a part of this taxation was levied to pay the 
king of Tyre, who, during the progress of these works, had 
not only furnished Solomon with cedar-trees and fir-trees, 
but with "gold according to all his desire;" to repay which, 
when these works were finished, Solomon presented to Hiram 
twenty cities, which are stated to have been in the land of 
Galilee. (Verse 11.) But it is certain they could not have 
been within the allotted Israel itish territory, for in that case 
Solomon could not have alienated them. They were, in 
fact, beyond the original frontier, and had not previously 
been occupied by Israelites. (2 Chron. viii. 2.) Hiram, 
when he saw this district, refused it, and returned the cities 
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to Solomon, calling them Cahuly in all probability, a term of 
derision or dissatisfaction. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that, this compensation being rejected, Solomon would 
have to repay the gold at least, in a direct manner, and thus 
be compelled to increase the amount of his taxation. 

But whatever difficulty Solomon felt in meeting the de- 
mands made upon his exchequer by the erection of these 
costly works, his plans and purposes were far from being 
accomplished. His acute and energetic mind, therefore, 
grasped the difficulty and glory which stood in his way. 
He saw that the Phenicians, with a very limited territory, 
had raised themselves to considerable power and opulence by 
their commercial pursuits ; and he determined to avail him- 
self of the advantages which the geographical position of 
his country and his great military resources supplied, to fol- 
low in the same track. The circumstances of the case would 
have urged this course upon a mind much less sagacious 
than that of Solomon. Long before the time of this Hebrew 
king, the Phenicians had, by their maritime and commercial 
efforts, obtained extensive wealth and influence : this tide of 
prosperity, in all probability, continued, notwithstanding the 
invasion of Palestine by the Israelites, until the time of 
David. For, although the conquests of Joshua might have 
circumscribed their territory, and have led to the emigration 
of detached bodies, it is certain that the power of the Pheni- 
cians was not broken by Joshua, and that it remained intact 
after his time. It is probable that their commercial 
importance and prosperity steadily increased until the 
military prowess of David had established the dominion of 
Israel over Palestine, and made it paramount from the Eu- 
phrates to the sea, from Egypt to Antioch. This event must 
have produced a great effect upon the commercial operations 
of the Phenicians. By their navy they still held almost 
undisputed possession of the trade of the western world. 
They were the merchants of Egypt, Greece, Spain, and Bri- 
tain ; but that important branch of commerce which, in every 
age of the world, has raised to the highest pitch of wealth 
and power the people who have from time to time possessed 
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it, was by political chaDges placed in the power of the 
kings of Israel. The trade of India and the east conld now 
only be prosecuted by the consent and under the protection 
of David and Solomon. 

This undoabted fact explains the kindness which the kings 
of Tyre appear constantly to have shown to these sovereigns 
of Israel. While the coantries through which alone caravans 
could pass to the eastern world were ruled by the Jewish 
sceptre, there was ample reason why the merchant governors 
of Tyre should conciliate to the utmost those who held it. 
There can be little doubt that David, in return for their 
friendship, afforded the Tyrians ample protection. His life 
had been too much occupied with military afiiedrs, and the 
state of his kingdom during the greater part of his -reign was 
too unsettled, to allow him opportunity to turn in a more 
direct manner to the benefit of his kingdom the advantages 
arising out of its favourable commercial position. Solomon, 
however, ascended the throne under more favourable auspices; 
and when the stupendous works in which he had been engaged 
had drained his exchequer, he determined, as a means of 
replenishing it, to improve the commercial advantages which 
were within his reach. 

We have already seen * that so early as the time of Jacob 
caravans laden with the spices of India, and the balsams and 
myrrh of Hydramaut, passed through Canaan on their way 
to Egypt ; and Dr. Vincent regarded this as the oldest line 
of communication with the east.f Now, however, when the 
dominion of Solomon extended from Lebanon to the eastern 
branch of the Red Sea, the whole of this traffic was carried 
through his territory. And as the Egyptians do not appear 
to have cultivated maritime arts themselves, mainly depending 
on the Tyrians for a commercial marine, there was little 
opportunity of turning this trade into another channel. 
The wise king of Israel therefore resolved to lay hold of the 
golden prize thus placed before him. 

The sacred history records the preparation for this course 

• " Patriarchal Age," p. 672. 

t " Commerce and Navigation,*' &c., vol. ii. p. 365. 
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of action in these words : " And Solomon built Gezer, and 
Bethhoron the nether^ and Baalath, and Tadmor in the wil- 
derness." (1 Kings ix. 17, 18.) The two former cities are 
not important ; but Tadmor in the wilderness, afterwards 
called Palmyra,* clearly shows the design and object of the 
Israelitish king. This remarkable city was built on an oasis 
in the great desert of Syria, on a well-watered and fruitful 
island which was surrounded by an immense ocean of sand. 
This spot was situate, according to the best authorities, about 
twenty leagues west of the Euphrates, and about fifty from 
Aleppo and Damascus. The prominent fact, however, which 
casts light upon the design of Solomon in this enterprise is, 
that all the commercial roads from Damascus to the Euphra- 
tes ran by Palmyra.f By the erection of Tadmor, therefore, 
it is evident that Solomon brought the entire commerce be- 
tween India and western Asia into his power, and placed it 
under his protection. The wealth which resulted from this 
traffic may be inferred from the lasting prosperity of this 
city, which continued to flourish, and at length aspired to 
the government of central Asia. By this means, Solomon 
made the route between Palestine and Babylon much more 
safe and convenient, and thus succeeded in obtaining an 
influence over the lucrative and extensive commercial inter- 
course which had long existed between India and western 
Asia. This would be productive of a large revenue to the 
Hebrew king, while it also afforded immense advantage 
to his allies, the Tyrian princes, who commanded the mari- 
time tra^e of Egypt and Europe. 

Besides Tadmor, the sacred writer says that Solomon 
built Baalath. The application of this name to any known 
ancient city was long doubtful. Happily, by the successful 
geographical researches of modern times, this doubt is re- 
moved, and in the Baalath of the scriptures is now recognised 
the great Baalbec whose Roman ruins excite so much aston- 
ishment even at the present day. In support of this opinion 
it may be observed, that the traditions of all the inhabitants 

* Heeren on the Pheniclans, p. 122. 

t JosEPHirs's " Antiquities/' book viii. chap. vi. sect. 1. 
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of the country, whether Jews, Christians, or Mahometans, 
affirm with confidence that this city was founded by Solomon. 
This in itself is a yery important circumstance ; and it is 
supported by other weighty reasons. " That Solomon's do- 
minion did include this vale, there is every reason to sup- 
pose ; and the distance northward does not form any objec- 
tion ; for Tadmor is more to the north, and twice as distant 
from Jerusalem. In the present text (2 Chron. viii. 6) are 
named the cities of Tadmor in the wilderness, upper and 
lower Bethhoron, and Baalath ; and the account then goes on 
to say, that Solomon built whatever he desired in Jerusalem, 
in Lebanon^ and in all the land of his dominion. This 
renders it likely that, being thus classed, one of the principal 
cities named in the text was in Lebanon ; and this could 
only be Baalath ; for Tadmor was in the wilderness, and the 
Bethhorons in the heart of Palestine : and if Baalath was in 
Lebanon, the analogy of name concurring with the local 
tradition would refer us to the present Baalbec as the only 
probable site. Further, the name Bcfalath means ' the city 
of Baal,' or ' of the sun ;' f6r Baal was the sun : and it is 
agreed that Baalbec is the city which was known to the 
ancients by the name of Heliopolis, * the city of the sun,* 
being merely a translation of the ancient native name of 
Baalath. The present name Baalbec has but a slight shade 
of different meaning, being * the valley of Baal,' or ' of the 
sun.' Thus all these names seem to refer to the same place, 
Baalath being the ancient native name, Baalbec the slight 
modern variation, and Heliopolis the classical translation." * 
By means of these cities Solomon would have brought 
under his immediate control the entire commercial traffic 
with the east, and thus be enabled to share with his mer- 
chant allies in the gains of this most lucrative trade. Heeren, 
with great show of reason, supposes that the caravans assem- 
bled at Baalbec, this being the point of departure. Three 
days' journey would then bring them to Emesa, (Hems,) 
which stood on the borders of the desert ; then, by four or 
five days' journey through this wilderness of sand, they 

• " Illustrated Commen&ry " on the text. 
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would reach Palmyra ; from this resting-place, three or four 
days' journey would bring them to the Euphrates at Thap^ 
sacus.* 

In addition to the reasons which have been incidentally 
adduced for placing the starting-point of the caravans so far 
to the north, it may be observed that this route removed the 
course of this trade, as far as possible, from Egypt, while it 
placed it near the commercial ports of Phenicia. But, beside 
these advantages, it must not be forgotten that the Pheni- 
cians had a considerable trade with the north of Europe and 
Asia, which passed through Armenia, and the district between 
the Euxine and the Caspian Seas. Baalbec would therefore 
lie exactly in the route over which this trade also would 
pass to its entrepot at Tyre. By the erection of this city 
in the valley of Lebanon, the Hebrew monarch would not 
only obtain a starting-point for the Indian caravans within 
his own dominions, but also secure an interest in all the 
commerce of the north ; and thus, by making all the land- 
trade of the Phenicians pass through the Hebrew territory, 
secure to his own kingdom d share in all its gains. The 
sites of these cities, therefore, appear to have been selected 
with consummate skill, and as the leading features of a 
great plan, intended to embrace the most important traffic of 
the world .f 

The commercial enterprise of Solomon and his allies reached 
far beyond this land-trade. When David subdued Edom, he 
extended the dominion of Israel to the eastern branch of the 
Red Sea. Having thus access to the ocean, Solomon, by 
the aid of his Phenician alHes, determined to avail himself 
of this additional advantage. The sacred narrative gives this 
account of the proceeding : " And king Solomon made a 
navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth, on the 
shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram 
sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge 

* Hebbb5 on the Phenicians, p. 123. 

t It is at least worthy of remark, that Beiyamin of Tudela says that 
Baalbec and Tadmor were originally built on the same plan. The 
latter place contained four hundred Jews in his time. ^BnoKCioHAif 's 
"Arab Tribes," p. 488.) 
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of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. And they came 
to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four hundred and 
twenty talents, and brought it to king Solomon." (1 Kings 
ix. 26—28.) 

This commercial enterprise displays in a remarkable manner 
the uncommon capacity of the Hebrew king. The overland 
commercial intercourse between Egypt and India, according 
to the judgment of a high authority, existed even before 
the time of Abraham.* But the journey was tedious, and 
the caravans were so constantly exposed to enormous exac- 
tions, or to violence and plunder, that when navigation became 
generally known and practised, it seems obvious that Egypt 
would endeavour to obtain access to the seat of oriental 
wealth by sea ; and, as Dr. Vincent justly infers, we must 
suppose this maritime intercourse between Egypt and India 
to have existed in very remote times, ** whether history 
records it or not."f 

The project of Solomon, therefore, to open a commercial 
intercourse with India by, sea was, in all probability, bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians ; ind these are supposed to have 
been preceded in the navigation of the Red Sea by the 
Edomites ; % but it was nevertheless a grand effort to obtain 
a national advantage, which nothing but a combination of 
the greatest talent and energy could have rendered successful. 

The first requisites would be a port and a navy. The 
complete conquest of Edom placed Ezion-geber, situated at 
the head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, within the do- 
minions of the Hebrew king. This, although not a very 
safe or commodious harbour, was selected as the best that 
could be obtained. A still greater difficulty existed, — to 
procure vessels of sufficient size and strength to undertake 
this long and dangerous voyage. The neighbourhood sup- 
plied no wood suitable for the purpose, nor artificers equal 
to their construction. But Solomon had before proved the 

* Dr. Vincent's " History of the Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients/* vol. ii. p. 365. 
t Ibid. p. 366. 
t Huet's " Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients,'' p. 18. 
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maritime power and mechanical skill of his friends at Tyre. 
He therefore made them his partners in the enterprise. 
Wood prepared for building the necessary vessels was taken 
from Tyre to Gaza, and thence carried across the country 
to Ezion-geber, where a number of Phenician ship-builders 
had been sent to construct the vessels, and prepare them 
for their voyage.* This work was regarded as so difficult 
and important, that Solomon went tu Ezion-geber in person, 
to aid those employed on it by his counsel, and encourage 
them by his presence. 

The ships, being thus prepared, proceeded on their voyage, 
having a supply of Phenician mariners, and a sufficient num- 
ber of Hebrews, to aid the operations, and to defend the 
fleet from any aggression. The voyage was successfully 
prosecuted until the expedition reached Ophir,'t" which ap- 
pears to have been the principal seat of these commercial 
operations. Having completed the cargo, the fleet returned 
in safety in the third year, laden with the most costly pro- 
ductions of the east. Besides an immense impprtation of 
gold, and an abundance of spices, almug-tree^, and precious 
stones, — silver and ivory, apes and peacocks, were the valu- 
able products of this enterprise. Thus did Solomon succeed 
in establishing a direct commercial intercourse with the east, 
which not only brought great riches into his treasury, but 
also spread abroad his fame to the most distant regions. 

One interesting result of this latter circumstance is given 
in connexion with this part of the history. The queen of 
Sheba, having heard in her own land of the wisdom, works, 
and magnificence of Solomon, journeyed to Jerusalem in 
great state, bearing presents of immense value, to satisfy her 
curiosity, and to ascertain whether the reports which she 
had heard of the wealth and glory of the Hebrew king were 
true. The result was, her infinite surprise and gratification. 
When she had seen and heard the king, and vifitnessed all 
his glory, she said, " It was a true report that I heard in 

* Laborde*s " Mount Sinai and Fctrsea/' p. 301. See also note }^, 
p. 338. 
t See note 0, p. 340. 
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mine own land of thy acts and of thy wisdom. Howbeit I 
believed not the words, until I came, and mine eyes had 
seen it : and, behold, the half was not told me : thy wisdom 
and prosperity exceedeth the fame which I heard." (1 Kings 
X. 6, 7.) 

The visit of this princess stands out so prominently in the 
history of this reign, and is referred to in such terms by 
Jesus Christ, (Matt. xii. 42; Luke xi. 31,) that it becomes 
necessary to ascertain as accurately as possible the country 
from whence she came, which is said to have been in '^ the 
uttermost parts of the earth;" and the means by which, in 
this remote country, she could have heard so much of Solo- 
mon as to have induced her to undertake this long journey 
for the purpose of seeing him. 

The clear and ample elucidation which this obscure and 
difficult portion of scripture history has received from the 
lights of modern science, is worthy of observation. It has 
been already shown that Ophir, the seat of the Hebrew factory 
and the centre of Solomon's oriental trade, was on the south- 
east corner of the Arabian peninsula, extending from Cape 
Kas-al-Had nearly half way to the Straits of Ormus. It 
may now be stated that it is proved, with equal clearness, 
that Sheba, from whence this Arabian queen came, was 
bounded on the south by the land of Ophir, and extended 
thence northward to the Eblitsei Montes, which terminate 
at the Straits of Ormus.* These geographical facts explain 
the singular manner in which the circumstances relating to 
the queen of Sheba are mixed up in the sacred narrative 
with the account of Solomon's commercial expedition to the 
East. Whether the record in the Book of Kings, or that in 
the Chronicles, be consulted, this will be found to be the 
fact. The latter scripture (2 Chron. viii, 17, 18) gives a 
history of the efiForts of Solomon, by the aid of Hiram, to 
organize the expedition to Ophir. This is immediately fol- 
lowed by an account of the queen of Sheba' s visit and pre- 
sent; (chap. ix. 1 — 9;) then follow the successful results 

♦ See note P, p. 341. 
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of the commercial enterprise. (Verses 10, 11.) This, again, 
is succeeded by the kindness of Solomon to the queen, 
and her return home. (Verse 12.) There must be some 
reason for this strange interweaving of these two narratives ; 
and it is found in the fact, that the territory of this princess 
was adjoining the seat of the Hebrew trade: she would, 
therefore, have constant opportunities of hearing glowing 
accounts of the wisdom and splendour of the sovereign of 
Israel, until at length she determined to journey to Jerusa- 
lem to gratify her curiosity. The manner in which the 
facts are recorded, as Mr. Forster justly observes, is such 
''as to leave no reasonable ground for doubt, that the 
memorable voyage in question, and her still more memorable 
journey to Jerusalem, stand mutually related as cause and 
effect." * 

But, although notice has been taken of the several com« 
mercial operations which Solomon is recorded to have under- 
taken, and which greatly extended the fame and wealth of 
the Hebrew nation, there is yet another brauch of trade, of 
which no records remain as connecting it with the Hebrews, 
but which must, nevertheless, at this period, have fallen 
into' thieir hands. 

Those who have investigated the subject with great labour 
(ind kari^LDg, have found sufficient evidence to ''induce a 
belief that, in the very earliest ages, even prior to Moses, 
the communication with India was open ; that the inter- 
course with that continent was in the hands of the Arabians ; 
that Thebes had owed its splendour to that commerce ; and 
that Memphis rose from the same cause to the same pre- 
eminence." f "But," says the same authority, "if Arabia 
was the centre of this commerce, Petra was the point to 
which all the Arabians tended from the three sides of their 
vast peninsula : here, upon opening the oldest history in the 
world, we find, the Ishmaelites from Gilead conducting a 
caravan of camels loaded with the spices of India, the bal- 

• "Historical Geography of Arabia," vol. i. p. 162. 
t J).n* Tjhckht's " History of Commerce and Navigation," vol. ii. p. 
66. 
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8am and myrrh of Hydramaut ; and, in the regular course of 
their traffic, proceeding to Egypt for a market."* The 
possession of Edom, therefore, not only gave Solomon the 
means of opening a commercial intercourse with the East hy 
sea, but also placed in his hands, and subjected to his con- 
trol, the great highway over which the oldest and most 
important traffic of ancient times had for ages regularly 
passed. 

It is scarcely possible to-imagine any thing more complete 
in plan, or successful in execution, than this mercantile 
policy of Solomon. Egypt had previously been the com- 
mercial warehouse of the western world, while the Phenicians 
of Tyre were the maritime carriers who from thence supplied 
the market of Europe. The conquests of David, having 
extended the sway of the Hebrew sceptre from Egypt to the 
Euphrates, and from Hamath to the Red Sea, left Solomon 
with ample territorial possessions for the most extended 
schemes of commercial policy. He fully availed himself of 
these advantages. By building Baalbec he obtained an inter- 
est in the great northern trade ; by means of Palmyra he 
secured the traffic of Babylon, Persia, and Central Asia; 
through his maritime enterprise at Ezion-geber he obtained 
access to the gold-coast of Arabia and India; while the pos- 
session of Petra gave him the old land-trade of Arabia. 
In the prosecution of this wide range of operations, 
Solomon largely availed himself of the mercantile experience 
and naval resources of the Phenicians of Tyre ; and these, 
aware of the territorial position and political supremacy of 
the Hebrew king, found it their interest to enter into his 
schemes of commercial enterprise, secure of deriving to them- 
selves an extended market for their manufactures, additional 
employment for their marine, as well as of sharing in the 
profits of this multifarious trade. The effect of this policy, 
however, was very different upon Egy^t. This ancient 
nation, which had hitherto largely participated in the profits 
of oriental traffic, was, by these measures of the Hebrew 

* De. Vincent's " History of Commerce and Navigation," voL ii. p. 
262. 
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king, completely isolated from the eastern world. The ter- 
ritory of Solomon, stretching from the borders of the Medi* 
terranean to the banks of the Red Sea, effectually cut off 
Egypt from all commercial intercourse with the East by 
land, which might be incompatible with the mercantile inter* 
est of the Hebrews; while the occupation of the Bed Sea, 
and the navigation of the Eastern Ocean, by the Hebrew- 
Phenician marine, must have been equally fatal to any pro^ 
fitable prosecution of this object by sea. The consequences 
of this deprivation to the welfare of Egypt must have been 
great, and the results are clearly discernible in the alteration 
which took place in the bearing of Egypt toward Israel 
during the reign of Solomon.* 

By these successful efforts Solomon became as celebrated 
for his riches as for his wisdom : he exceedejl all the kings 
of the earth. Silver in. Jerusalem was as abundant as stones, 
and cedars as sycamore trees; Nor need we wonder at this, 
when we are informed that the gold brought from Ophir in 
one voyage amounted to four hundred and fifty talents, 
equal to above three millions sterling. This might not be 
net profit, as many commodities would have been exchanged 
for it, and much expense incurred by the voyage : we are, 
however, told that the annual revenue of gold that came to 
him was six hundred and threescore and six talents, or nearly 
five millions sterling. This was exclusive of the revenue he 
received as duties from those who conducted commercial 
operations on their own account ; as well as of the tribute 
paid him by those kings who were subject to his govern- 
ment ; and of the ordinary revenue of the empire. The large 
sum just mentioned appears to have been the annual accu- 
mulation of gold arising &om the king's mercantile transac- 
tions alone. 

Thus did the Lord show what he could do for his people. 
Territory, population, political ascendancy, commercial suc- 
cess, superabundant wealth, were all theirs. They stood on 
high. — :alone amongst the nations. This prosperity invested 

* See note Q, p. 342. 
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the name of Solomon with the. greatest glory, and spread his 
fame through the remotest parts of the East; -whilst the 
riches thus acquired elevated the Jewish people, and made 
them objects of interest and importance to all surrounding 
nations. Many foreigners, and even sovereign princes, were, 
in consequence, induced to visit Jerusalem, to test the pro- 
found wisdom of the royal sage, and to admire the wonderful 
buildings which the talents, taste, and riches of Solomon 
had raised* Nor were the several arrangements made for the 
government of the country unworthy the wisdom of the 
sovereign. The royal household was conducted in the most 
perfect order, and on a scale of surpassing magnificence: 
*' All king Solomon's drinking vessels were of gold, and all 
the vessels of the house of the forest of Lebanon were of 
pure gold ; none were of silver : it was nothing accounted of 
in the days of Solomon." (1 Kings x. 21.) The arrange- 
ments for conducting public business, the management of 
the tributary resources of the empire, the relation of the 
Jewish kingdom to foreign nations, and the guards devised 
against intestine disorder and foreign invasion, all shewed 
the wisdom of counsel and energy of intellect which governed 
in Jerusalem. 

But the man who surveys this scene under the influence 
of those views and principles which are inspired by the word 
and Spirit of truth, will see in this the most melancholy 
period of Jewish history. Here, it is true, we have a proof 
of the existence of talents of the highest order ; the results 
of their developeroent we have just noticed ; the richest 
benedictions of Providence rested on their exercise : but how 
sad and fearful are the accompanying and collateral aberra^ 
tions of this mighty spirit I 

The gifts with which Solomon was invested, the success 
and riches with which he was favoured, instead of leading 
him to a more earnest and humble devotedness to God, 
turned away his heart from the Divine law ; his people, it is 
to be feared, partook of his spirit ; and the germs of universal 
disorder, the seeds of national ruin, were, as the necessary 
result, cast into the soil of the Hebrew commonwealth. The 
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first evidences of this defection were seen in the extravagant 
state and unreasonable display with which Solomon sur* 
rounded the throne. God had said by his servant Moses, of 
the future king of Israel, '* He shall not multiply horses to 
himself: neither shall he multiply wives to himself: neither 
shall he greatly multiply to himself silver and gold." (Deut. 
xvii. 1 6, 1 7.) In all these respects the conduct of Solomon 
was a continued and flagrant violation of the Divine will. 
He "had horses brought out of Egypt" in such numbers, 
that he '' had four thousand stalls for horses and chariots, 
and twelve thousand horsemen." (1 Kings x. 28 ; 2 Chron. 
ix. 25.) This cavalry, in a hilly country like Judea, and in 
a time of profound peace, could only have been kept for 
tnere show, and therefore evidenced as much extravagance, 
folly, and pride, as impiety. The transgressions of Solo- 
mon were not confined to this form of evil : ** He had 
seven hundred wives, princesses, and three hundred concu- 
bines." (1 Kings xi. 3.) One thousand women ! Again : 
his accumulation of silver and gold was so great, that it be- 
came proverbial ; its display was prodigious : he had " three 
hundred shields of beaten ^old," * and two hundred targets of 
the same precious metal.f The value of his throne of ivory 
overlaid with gold we cannot estimate. (1 Kings x. 16 — 19.) 
As the prohibitions of the law were not formed without good 
reason, so these transgressions operated prejudicially, not 
only by drawing down the Divine malediction, but also by 
their natural influence and efiect. 

The riches thus acquired by Solomon proved injurious to his 
public character, and inimical to the interests of his country. 
It may be fairly questioned whether any of the productive 
causes are calculated to be as extensively useful to a people 
as that of commerce. But this result can only be where trade 
is in the hands of a people, and not a royal monopoly, as it 
was in Judea. Not that all merchandise was engrossed by 
the king and his servants, for dealers and chapmen were 
tolerated ; but as these were subject to a taxation which was 

* The gold in these has been estimated at £210^976. 
' + Worth -je28,131. 
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not likely to be light, their trade was probably not very 
exteaaive. It is, however, certain that the most important 
and productive branches of trade "wvre. carried on for the 
benefit of the king. This course, in itself, must have put 
the sovereign in a false position. Instead of standing out 
as the governor, protector, and ruler of the nation, he ap- 
peared as one who, at fearful odds, competed with his sub- 
jects in the attainment of wealth. His success, therefore, 
must have engendered ill-will, while the gorgeous display of 
his abundant riches rendered the people impatient of the 
ordinary taxes which were leried for the maintenance of the 
government. This would be, in itself, a great evil; but 
there is reason for believing that the continued and exten»ve 
buildings of Solomon, coupled with his gorgeous mode 
of liring, and otherwise extravagant expenditure, obliged 
him to mfdce these burdens very severe. At all events, 
his counsellors thought them too oppressive. (1 Kings xii. 

4-7.) . , 

But this was not the only evil to which the kingdom was 
exposed from the conduct of the sovereign. His transgres- 
sion in the case of his wives was fatal to his piety and his 
fame. His absurd conduct in carrying out the practices of 
oriental royalty, by having a thousand women shut up in 
his harem, would have been sufficient to damage the fairest 
reputation, had no worse consequences proceeded from this 
conduct. But, alas ! the result justified the reason for the 
command already referred to : these wives turned away his 
heart from God. *' For it came to pass, when Solomon was 
old, that his wives turned away his heart after other gods. 
For Solomon went after Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zido- 
nians, and after Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites. 
Then did Solomon build an high place for Chemosh, the 
abomination of Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem, 
and for Molech, the abomination of the children of Ammon. 
And likewise did he for all his strange wives, which burnt 
incense and sacrificed unto their gods." (1 Kings xi, 
4—8.) 

We regard Ibis subject simply as one of history ; and in 
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this aspect it appears most extraordinary* Solomon, who 
had been so specially favoured by Jehovah; in answer to 
whose prayer, at the dedication of the temple, fire came 
down from heaven, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
house; — this divinely-appointed sovereign, who had been 
specially invested by God with wisdom and power, in the 
fulness of his days, denies his Lord, sinks into idolatry, pro* 
fanes Jerusalem, and, as if to carry his impiety to its utmost 
extent, selects the hill on the other side of the brook Kedron, 
directly opposite to the temple of God, and there institutes 
the foul and filthy orgies of idolatry ! 

Here, however, we see the peculiar theocratic position of 
the Israelitish people. In any other case we might reason- 
ably have expected that such conduct would have led to 
efieminacy, social disorder, political weakness, and national 
danger. It did so in this case ; for a youth named Hadad, 
*' son of the prince of Edom, whose forces Joab had sub- 
dued, found refuge in Egypt, where, during some years, he 
watched the course of events ; and finding at length that the 
king of Israel, by his licentious life and arbitrary govern- 
ment, had forfeited the good-will of his subjects, he formed 
an alliance with Rezon, a freebooter, by whose aid he ascended 
the throne of Jobah, and forthwith prepared for war against 
the Hebrews." * By these means Syria and a part of Edom 
were wrested from the dominion of Solomon, and the tran-; 
quillity of his reign disturbed. This* might have been ex- 
pected ; but the flagrant conduct of the successor of David 
led to more direct Divine interposition. 

Jeroboam was a young man of Ephraim, of great capacity, 
and "a mighty man of valour:" his talents brought him 
into notice, and Solomon made him chief over those of his 
tribe who were employed by the king in building Millo, and 
repairing the breaches of the city of David.f (I Kings xi. 
27, 28.) While thus engaged, Ahijah the prophet met him in 
the field ; and while they were alone together, the prophet 

* RussEL*8 " Connexion/' vol. iii. p. 49, 

t From this it appears that, in the latter part of his life, Solomon 
did employ eveti Israelites to labour on his public works, 

p 5 
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took from Jeroboam a new mantle which he was weairing ; 
and, having torn it into twelve pieces, gave him ten of them, 
saying, " Take these ten pieces : for thus saith the Lord, the 
God of Israel, Behold, I will rend the kingdom out of the 
hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee : because 
that they have forsaken me, and have worshipped Ashtoreth 
the goddess of the Zidonians, Chemosh the god of the 
Moabites, and Milcom the god of the children of Ammon^ 
and have not walked in my ways. Howbeit I will not take 
the whole kingdom out of his hand : but I will make him 
prince all the days of his life for David my servant's sake, 
whom I chose. But I will take the kingdom out of his son's 
hand, and will give it unto thee, even ten tribes. And unto 
his son will I give one tribe, that David my servant may 
have a light alway before me in Jerusalem. And I will take 
thee, and thou shalt reign according to all that thy soul 
desireth, and shalt be king over Israel. And it shall be, if 
thou wilt hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt 
walk in my ways, and do that is right in my sight, to keep 
my statutes and 'my commandments ; that I will be with 
thee, and build thee a sure house, and will give Israel unto 
thee." (1 Kings xi, 31 — 38.) Thus it is seen that the divi- 
sion of the kingdom was not left to the natural operation of 
those agencies which the extravagance and licentiousness of 
Solomon had produced : it was primarily a judicial infliction 
for rebellion against God. 

It is more than probable that Jeroboam, encouraged by 
this declaration of the prophet, was too eager to seize the 
promised prize, and unwilling to wait, according to the word 
of the prophet, for the death of Solomon. He therefore 
determined to hasten this event, and "lifted up his hand 
against the king." (Verse 27.) The attempt failed, and 
Jeroboam fled into Egypt ; which country, notwithstanding 
Solomon's marriage with a princess of the royal family, 
appears at this time to have been the great asylum for poli- 
tical oflenders, and exiles from Judea. Here Hadad and 
Jeroboam were protected and supported. 

In these circumstances Solomon died. It may be ques*. 
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tioned wbetlier ever monarch or man entered up<Mi life with 
80 much promise, who departed under the shadow of a 
deeper gloom. Invested with every attribute of mind neces- 
sary to form a great character, with wisdom, a special gift 
of Heaven, he stood out in his youth as a meteor-mind among 
the children of men. In the science of government he was 
taught of God ; and, grasping the mighty elements of his 
people and country, he raised both to the highest pitch of 
greatness. Although one thousand and four of his poems 
have perished, the solitary remnant entitles him to a high 
degree of poetic fame. His natural philosophy was not con- 
fined to a mere acquaintance with the dififerent kinds of ani- 
mals and plants : he had penetrated the secrets of their 
nature, dived into the recesses of their being, and explored 
and exhibited a world of truth for the instruction of his 
generation. Much of this, too, has perished ; but enough 
remains to justify our remark.. As a moral philosopher, few 
in our world will stand higher than the author of Ecclesiastes, 
and still fewer evince a wider range of knowledge than is 
presented to us in the Proverbs. Yet, with all these advan- 
tages, this fairest specimen of humanity prostrated his noble 
powers, and died without honour. Perhaps in no other 
instance do we so clearly see the paralyzing effects of un- 
faithfulness to God and vicious pursuits upon the judgment, 
the heart, and the character. His insatiable thirst for pomp 
and parade led him to grasp, as a royal privilege, commercial 
resources, which, if thrown open to his people, under wise 
encouragement and protection, would have laid the founda- 
tion of durable national greatness. His gorgeous build- 
ings, golden shields, and unequalled array of unlimited mag- 
nificence, were bought too dear, when the judgment of the 
wisest of his people 'frowned condemnation on his pride, and 
the affections of his best subjects were alienated by seeing 
him purchase the most unnecessary, extravagant, and un- 
heard-of gratifications at the expense of their peace, priva- 
tion, and labour. This state of things could only arise out of 
his flagrant unfaithfulness to God. We shall speak of thi^ 
in another place ; and therefore simply remark that, knowing,- 
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as Solomon did, the great purpose of Jehovah in the redemp- 
tion and establishment of the Jewish people, it is beyond 
every thing marvellous that he should have countenanced 
and supported idolatry. This sealed his doom, poisoned 
the life-blood of his political power, and, gathering the gloom 
of death over the last years of his reign, made that period 
the type and the prelude of all the . humiliation, wretch-^ 
edness, and woe which afterwards fell upon the Jewish 
people. 

After the death of Solomon, his son Behoboam ascended 
the throne. But whUe the people prepared for his in- 
auguration, they preferred a mild, modest, and reason- 
able plea for a reform in the administration of the 
government. They said, "Thy father made our yoke 
grievous : now therefore ease thou somewhat the grievous 
servitude of thy father, and his heavy yoke that he put 
upon us, and we will serve thee." (2 Chron x. 4.) The 
young king commanded them to come again in three days 
for his reply. In the mean time he consulted the aged 
counsellors of the late king,, who advised him to conciUate 
his people with good words. This counsel not being agree- 
able to Rehoboam, he next advised with young men, who 
had been brought up with him ; and their advice was, ''Thus 
shalt thou answer the people that spake unto thee. My little 
finger shall be thicker than my father's loins. For whereas 
my father put a heavy yoke upon you, I will put more to 
your yoke : my father chastised you with whips, but I will 
qjiastise you with scorpions." (Verses 10, 11.) This rash 
and unreasonable course was pursued ; and when the young 
sovereign gave his reply, the people of the ten tribes imme- 
diately retired, proclaiming their determination to abjure the 
rple of the house of David. As had been predicted, this 
revolt was complete and successful. When Rehoboam sent 
his collector to receive the taxes from these tribes, they stoned 
him to death ; and afterward Rehoboam having assembled 
an army to reduce them to subjection, the Lord sent a pro- 
phet to forbid the people from marching against their bre- 
thren. So Rehoboam was compelled to limit his rule to 
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Jadah and Benjamin, while Jeroboam, whom they had 
invited from Egypt, reigned over the other ten tribea. 

The progress of this people from the accession of Saul to 
the division of the kingdom, presents to us not only a deeply 
interesting chapter of Hebrew history, but an equally remark- 
able portion of the interposition of God in human affairs. 
We have seen how the Divine purpose to establish a pure 
theocracy failed through the unfaithfulness of the people. 
The establishment of a limited monarchy succeeded : a mon- 
archy limited, not by constitutional rule or popular repre- 
sentation, but by Divine law and Divine interposition. The 
events which have passed under our notice give us the issue 
of this new experiment. And . what is the result ? We 
have seen how, by the protection and blessing of Heaven 
upon the daring energy of David, and the mighty genius of 
Solomon, Israel rose to unexampled prosperity and power. 
When, in any age, did a people occupying so limited a terri- 
tory, in so short a time rise to such eminence in martial 
prowess, the science of government, learned distinction, and 
commercial prosperity ? What means all this ? Does it not 
teach us, that if, under these new circumstances, Israel had 
been faithful to God, he could and would have made them> 
not only the greatest nation upon earth, but the medium 
through which he would dispense the blessings of his provi-* 
dence and the riches of his grace to all mankind ? But for 
the reign of Solomon, we should never have seen the adapta- 
tion of the Hebrew territory to secure national distinction. 
Under his sway it stands before us as the centre of the 
world's religion and civilization, and as displaying elements 
of greatness, and agencies of usefulness, of unspeakable 
grandeur and extent. But as, in the former case, the un- 
faithfulness of the people blasted their hopes and ruined 
Israel, so here, the infidelity and licentiousness of the sove-*. 
reign covered him with infamy, and hurled his nation into 
ruin. We wonder to see Israel so suddenly rise to opulence 
and power, so readily stretch forth her hands, and grasp the 
commerce of the world. Alas ! the rapidity of Israel's eleva- 
tion is only equalled by the suddenness of her fall, and the 
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depth of lier disagter. And as a great master of strategy 
will effect the greatest results by the smallest manoeavre, so 
Dinne Prondence here accomplishes the prostration of Israel 
by unexpected and apparently unimportant means. Ten 
tribes revolt, and make an able and energetic young man 
their king; while a wandering prince obtains sufficient 
power to wrest Syria from the dominion of Israel. These 
objects are secured without the desolations of war, or any 
important national humiliation or loss ; and at first we do 
not see why these circumstances should greatly affect Hebrew 
prosperity. Yet, unimportant as these changes appear, the 
hand of lleaTen had produced them, and they were pregnant 
with terrible consequences. The division of the kingdom 
not only destroyed Hebrew unity, but ruined Hebrew com- 
merce. By isolating Ezion-geber, Petra, and Jerusalem from 
Tyre, and cutting off all direct communication with Phenicia, 
it consequently became impossible to continue that maritime 
commerce with the East which had poured a flood of wealth 
into Israel. The same means gradually destroyed the over- 
land ^raffic with Arabia, so that the kingdom of Judah lost 
her commercial status at once. But it may be said, " Israel 
still possessed the advantage of Phenician connexion." Yes ; 
but to little purpose : for, Israel being unable to keep Syria 
in subjection, this new power interposed its authority 
between Baalbec and Palmyra ; and all the Babylonish trade 
became, in consequence, subject to Syrian control, and 
therefore lost to Israel. Thus by these two means did con- 
sequences result to the Hebrews more terrible than any 
political convulsion, more ruinous than any defeat in war. 
The whole system of commercial polity, which Solomon had 
contrived with so much wisdom, and brought into successful 
operation, and which, like a net- work of arteries, diffused 
life and wealth among the Hebrew people, was in this way 
severed by the hand of Jehovah, and national decay and 
commercial ruin were the results. We shall henceforth 
have to consider the Hebrew people as divided into two 
minor states. 
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NOTES. 



A, page 251. — The Sin and Punishment of Beth-shemeah. 

There can be no doubt that this sin consisted in the prying curiosity 
of these persons ; who had forgotten that these sacred things were in 
the immediate care of God, and that, being consecrated to him, it was 
profane in them to doubt his protecting care; and still more so, to 
open the holy ark. The principal difficulty in this passage, however, is 
the statement given in the authorized version respecting the number of 
men slain on this occasion : " Even he smote of the people fifty thour 
sand and threescore and ten men." (1 Sam. vi. 19.) The improbability 
that so large a number of men as is here specified could have been 
slain out of the population of a small country town, has been admitted 
on all hands ; and various ingenious efforts have been made to make 
the text spe^ some other meaning. Bochart proposed to insert the 
preposition o, "out of;" and thus to read, "seventy men, (to wit,) fifty 
OUT OF a thousand." Le Clerc proposes the same unauthorized addition 
in another place; thus rendering the text, "Seventy men out of fifty 
thousand." Bishop Patrick adopts Bochart's rendering, as most " rea- 
sonable." Kennicott gives a literal translation of the Hebrew text ; 
thus : " And he smote among the men of Beth>shemesh, because they 
looked into the ark of Jehovah ; even he smote among the people 
8BVEMTY MEW, FIFTY THOUSAND MEN." TMs Icamed Hcbraist, in a very 
lengthened argument, seems to show, that of these two numbers one is 
an interpolation : it will be perceived, they are not joined by a conjunc- 
tion, as would be " absolutely necessary, in order to make of the two 
one sum total." And, having inferred that one of these numbers has 
been erroneously inserted into the text, he concludes, as fifty thousand 
appears to be a very improbable number, that "seventy" was the 
correct reading. 

In support of this it is urged, that Josephus has precisely this num- 
ber. " But the anger and indignation of Gk>d pursued them ; so that 
he slew seventy men of the village of Beth-shemesh." (" Antiquities,'* 
lib. vi. cap. i. sect. 4.) A similar number is found in the sacred text 
in an old manuscript of particular excellence, between five and six hun- 
dred years old, in the University of Oxford ; which has, " He smote 
among the people seventy men, and the people lamented." Nor is this 
the only instance in which old manuscripts retain the number seventy, 
omitting entirely the fifty thousand. 

But what appears decisive as to the meaning of the text, is the fact 
that, after recording this destruction, the sacred writer proceeds to say, 
that "the people lamented," and "the men of Beth-shemesh" sent a 
message to Kirjath-jearim. Now, if fifty thousand men had been slain, 
the people could not have remained, the men would not have been alive. 
The context, therefore, renders it indisputable, that the smaller number 
(seventy) was originally in the text alone, and gives the meaning of the 
sacred writer : in what manner the alteration was introduced, it is not 
necessary to decide. 

B, page 252. — Samuel and the PhUiatinee. 

It is not easy to define the exact import of this text. A few years 
after the event here recorded, we find the Philistines holding garrisons 
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in the country^ and ezercifiing a tyranny so complete, that they per- 
mitted no smith to remain in all the land of Israel ; but compelled the 
Hebrews to go to the country of the Philistines to obtain instruments 
of iron for agricultural purposes. When it is remembered that this 
took place in '' the days of Samuel/' it seems clear that the text under 
consideration cannot mean that the Philistines were driven out of the 
country, and exercised no more authority over Israel during the 
remainder of Samuel's life. Nor is it probable that the country was 
now perfectly delivered, and that the Philistines afterward made 
renewed aggressions upon it. The passage, as explained by the general 
course of the history, appears to teach us this, — ^that the cities of which 
the Philistines had tsJcen possession during this irruption, were re- 
taken by the Israelites after this miraculous victory; and that^ 
although the Philistines held several posts in the country, and exer- 
cised authority over the Israelites who resided in those parts of the 
land bordering upon Philistia, they never marched a hostile force into 
the land of Israel, nor attempted to revenge this defeat, or repair its 
consequences, during the whole of the time that Samuel discharged the 
duties of chief magistrate. 

C, page 263. — The judicial Circuit qfSamud. 

From this statement it has been generally supposed that, while 
Samuel ordinarily heard causes and judged the people at his residence 
in Bamah, he went annually to the more important towns, in distant 
districts; that, by administering justice in the several parts of the 
country, disorder might be more effectually checked, and grievances 
more easily redressed. But when it is known that, while the length of 
the land of Israel, from Mount Hermon in the north, to Kadesh-Bamea 
in the south, was one hundred and eighty miles,, and its average 
breadth about sixty-five miles ; Bethel was but five miles from Bamah, 
Mizpeh less than four, and Gilgal about seventeen ; it will be admitted 
that the object of the prophet in itinerating to those places could not 
have been for the purpose of placing the seat of judgment at the most 
convenient distance from the several great sections of the population. 

Yet this appears to have been the opinion of Dr. Adam Clarke, who, 
on this text, says, " When he was at Bethel, the tribe of Ephraim and 
all the northern parts of the country could attend him ; when at Gilgal, 
the tribe of Benjamin and those beyond Jordan might have easy access 
to him ; and when at Mizpeh, he was within reach of Judah, Simeon, 
and Gad." But is it probable that Samuel would leave his home at 
Ramah, to go five miles to Bethel to judge the people there, for the 
convenience of the northern tribes, when the inhabitants of Dan would 
then be ninety miles distant? or, that he would remove his court four 
miles to Mizpeh, when there was then an inhabited territory extending 
forty miles further to the south? Surely, if Judah and Gad could easily 
wait upon the prophet at Mizpeh, they might, without difficulty, have 
gone four miles fiaTther to Bamah; and if Ephraim could come to 
Bethel, they might go five miles farther, to meet the judge at his 
home. It seems, therefore, that this circuit could not have been taken 
merely for the sake of placing the seat of judgment nearer the residence 
of the people ; consequently, we must inquire whether this institution 
of Samuel cannot be accounted for on other grounds. 

When it is remembered that Bethel was the scene of the most glori-^ 
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eu3 revfiktioiid which were made by Jehovah to the founder of the 
>Hebrew nation ; that Gilgal was the first resting-place of the ark, and 
where the tabernacle was first raised after the passage of the Jordan ; 
and that Mizpeh was the site selected for holding the most solemn 
assemblies of the people ; it seems reasonable to conclude, that Samuel 
ehose to fix his seat of judgment alternately at these places, that he 
might thus have an opportunity of recalling public attention to the 
most prominent and affecting facts in the history of the Hebrew people, 
and of enforcing on their mind the importance of their steady devoted- 
ness to the God of their fathers. (For the geography of Mizpeh, Gilgal, 
and Bamah, see Robinson and Wilson.) 

D, page 263. — The Schools of the Prophets. 

Thb origin and character of these schools are subjects which, not- 
withstanding the labour and learning that have been spent in their 
investigation, are still veiled in much obscurity. The prophetical 
office, as it existed under the Mosaic economy, was evidently designed 
to be a great and influential element in the theocracy. When the peo- 
ple rebelliously murmured against the administration of Moses, instead 
of strengthening the hands of his servant by larger temporal powers, ad 
might have been done, Gk>d was pleased to meet the case by a religious 
provision; and seventy men were divinely inspired to uphold the 
authority of God and of his servant, by speaking under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit to the people. From this time this class of religious 
teachers was maintained ; and even in the darkest periods of Hebrew 
history, God left not himself without inspired witnesses to the truth of 
his revelation, and the spirituality of his religion. But in what man- 
ner new members were added to the number of these extraordinary 
ministers, we are not informed. There can be no doubt that it was by 
special Divine appointment; but whether this was preceded by any 
particular training or education, is not told us until the time of Samuel. 

During the administration of this inspired judge, we read of compa- 
nies of prophets living together, and acting in concert, under the direc- 
tion of Samuel, in a manner which has led to the universal conviction, 
that these several companies were so many schools of young men, 
taught and disciplined under the direction of Samuel, and other aged 
prophets who succeeded him ; and that from these, ordinarily, (although 
not always,) the prophets were selected by God, through the communi- 
cation to them of the gift of inspiration. Both the rule and the excep- 
tion are proved in the accoimt which Amos gives of himself: *' I was 
no prophet, neither was I a prophet's son ; but I was an herdman, and 
a gatherer of sycomore fruit : and the Lord took me as I followed the 
flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel." 
(Amos vii. 14, 16.) This statement seems clearly to show, that pro- 
phets were usually selected from " the sons of the prophets," as these 
students were called ; (see 2 Kings ii. 3, 6, 7, 16 ;) but that, in his case, 
the rule was not observed, he having been divinely called from his 
labours in the field. 

But then the obvious difficulty presents itself, which is so well put 
by Stillingfleet : " It is hard to conceive what influence any antecedent 
and preparatory dispositions can have upon receiving the prophetical 
spirit." Without staying to notice the requisites insisted on by Jewish 
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writers, the absurdity of most of which this learned author sufficiently" 
exposes, we may refer to two, which he regarded as important, — ^the 
improvement of their natural faculties, and their advancement in piety ; 
but to these another may be added, — a thorough acquaintance with the 
Mosaic law. 

The first of these must have been important in an age and country 
where means of instruction were very limited. It must then have been 
necessary that men intended to hold such a position, as extraordinary 
teachers of their countrymen, should themselves be rescued from gross 
ignorance, and be brought under the influence of real religion. The 
whole scope of the narrative goes to show that Samuel laboured to 
supply this want. 

But, if general instruction was necessary, it was still more important 
that the prophets should have ample and correct knowledge of those 
revelations which were given by God to Moses, as the basis of the 
national &ith. If we may judge of the teaching of the prophets from 
the character of those portions which are preserved in the scriptures, 
this point will be very clear. The writings of all the prophets con- 
stantly refer to the law : the institution of the order was certainly for 
the purpose of enforcing the spirit of the Mosaic covenant, and induc- 
ing a universal obedience to its requirements. It must, therefore, have 
been necessary, that those men who were to sustain this office should 
be well instructed in the law of Moses. (Calmbt on the Schools of the 
Hebrews, in the "Journal of Sacred Literature,'* for January, 1843. 
See also Stillinofleet's Origines Sacroe, vol. i p. 191; and Siaok* 
house's "History of the Bible," vol. ii. p. 122.) 

> 

E, page 254. — The Cause of Hebrew Monarchy, 

Mart reasons have been assigned for this great change in the politi- 
cal constitution of the Hebrews. Some have said that it was occasioned 
by the importance which was now attached to Palestine by the great 
kingdoms of Assyria and Egypt ; others, that it was the result of the 
inconveniences found inseparable from the irregular government of the 
judges; while a third class, supposing that the Israelites had, since 
their location in Palestine, consolidated their institutions, and risen in 
their national character and power, speak of this change as " incident 
to the progress of society." However agreeable these views may be to 
the popular taste, we regard them as utterly groundless. There may 
be some truth in each of the premises ; but neither of them separately, 
nor all united, formed the great reason for the establishment of 
monarchy. This is to be found in the necessity which, under the 
theocracy, existed for national piety, in order to national power. 
Faithful to God, one should " chase a thousand, and two put ten thou- 
sand to flight." But, when "they provoked him to jealousy with 
strange gods," then "the sword withodt, and terror within," destroyed 
them. (Deut. xxxiL 30, 16, 25.) 

While the elders of Israel lamented their political weakness and 
national prostration, two ways opened before them as means to an 
improvement in public affairs. The first -invited them to give their 
hearts to God, and, uniting their influence and exertions to the efforts 
of the prophet, to aim at a perfect restoration of Hebrew prosperity and 
power, by means of a thorough revival of their religion : the other was,' 
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to paas by the peculiar claims and privileges of the theocracy, and to 
fall back upon the principles and policy of other nations. Unhappily 
for Israel and the world, the latter was adopted ; and hence, when the 
prophet lamented over this decision before God, the Lord said, " They 
have not r^ected thee, but they have rejected mb." (1 Sam. viii. 7.) 

In consequence of this, the world never saw the theocracy in action, 
as it was divinely intended to operate. Unfaithful to their glorious 
vocation, the Hebrews chose an earthly head, and placed that trust in 
their king and their sword which should have been centred in " the 
God of Jeshurun." But it is objected, that Moses foresaw this change, 
and pointed out the character which the king would manifest, and gave 
directions for the guidance of his conduct. But this prophecy does not 
prove that the establishment of monarchy was originally a part of the 
Divine purpose. Moses also predicted the captivity and dispersion of 
Israel ; but, as in the case of the appointment of a king, these prophe- 
cies were conditional ; and nothing but the unfaithfulness and iniquity 
of Israel produced the certain accomplishment of these predictions. 

F, page 258.— TA^ Threat ofNahash. 

Thb excessive and apparently unmeaning character of this cruelty 
has excited considerable attention. It has appeared improbable, if the 
haughty Ammonite had been disposed to iliaim the men of Jabesh- 
Gilead, that he might lay it for a reproach upon all Israel, that he 
should select their right eyes for destruction. But ancient authors 
afford ample explanation of the difficulty. Theodoret says, " He that 
exposes his shield to the enemy with his left hand, thereby hides his 
left eye, and looks at the enemy with his right eye : he, therefore, that 
plucks out that eye, makes men useless in war." And this was the 
object and practice of Nahash; for Josephus informs us that "he put 
out the right eyes of those that either delivered themselves to him upon 
terms, or were taken by him in war ; and this he did, that, when their 
left eyes were covered by their shields, they might be wholly useless in 
war." ("Antiquities," book vi. chap. v. sect. 1.) 

This shows the object of the threatening, and proves that the inflic- 
tion was intended not only as a great reproach and a perpetual badge 
X)f slavery, but also as an efifectual means of preventing them from ever 
■after revenging the iiyury, or asserting their independence. 

G, page 260. — PtMic and private Anointing of Kings, 

It is remarkable that in the case of David this double anointing 
was punctiliously complete. At the first, he was anointed as the suc- 
cessor of Saul ; (1 Sam. xvi. 1 — 8, 18 ;) and this ceremony was therefore 
a private appointment to the whole kingdom of the Hebrew people. 
After the death of Saul, upon being invited to reign over Judah, he 
was publicly anointed as king over that tribe. (2 Sam. ii. 4.) Seven 
years afterward, when Ishbosheth was dead, the adhesion of the eleven 
tribes gave David the government of the whole nation : he was then 
publicly anointed " king over Israel." (2 Sam. v. 3.) Thus the public 
ceremony performed at two several times completed his acknowledged 
inauguration to all that dominion to which he had been privately 
appointed. 
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H, page 264. — Difficulties in the scriptural Narrative ofDavid^B 

Entrance on his pMic Career, 

Thb difficulties contained in this part of the sacred history are very; 
great. The narrative as it now stands in our authorized English version, 
is so contradictory, that all attempts to explain and reconcile the 
conflicting elements have utterly &iled. We have, for instance, an 
account of SauFs mental malady, and of David's being sent for to play 
before him. (1 Sam. xvi. 14 — 23.) This circumstance led Saul to com- 
municate repeatedly with Jesse ; and his partiality for David became so 
great, that he desired to retain him permanently about his person, and 
raised him to be his armour-bearer. And yet, immediately afterward, 
David is spoken of as at home, feeding his other's sheep ; and, what is 
still more extraordinary, when sent by his father to carry provision to 
his brethren in the army, and induced by the bravado of Qoliath to offer 
to fight that giant, he is spoken of as utterly unknown to Saul and 
his attendants. And when, after the victory, David was presented to 
the king, Saul inquired the name of his &ther, and acted toward him as 
if he had never before had any knowledge of him or his family. These 
and other difficulties have been regarded as insuperable. To remove 
them, and restore consistency to the narrative, two alternative proposi- 
tions have been suggested. First, it has been proposed to transpose the 
passage, 1 Sam. xvi. 14 — 23, from its present connexion, and insert it 
between the ninth and tenth verses of the eighteenth chapter. This 
was recommended by Bishop Horsley, and is adopted by Mr. Townsend. 
The other proposition is to regard 1 Sam. xvii. 12 — 31, 41, 50, 56 — 58, 
as interpolations, and without authority. It must be freely admitted, 
that the latter course ought never to be resorted to except in a case of 
clear and strong necessity. Yet we are compelled to acknowledge that, 
after careful investigation, it is the solution of the difficulty to which 
the whole weight of evidence inevitably conducts us. Our limits will 
not allow an extended examination of this question ; which, however, 
mainly rests upon the fiEu^t, that the passages referred to are not found 
in the Septuagint. All the copies of this ancient version, except the 
Alexandrine, omit them; and this copy has the principal passage 
inserted in a manner which proves that it was not in the text from which 
that copy was transcribed. The authority of the Septuagint is, therefore, 
decidedly in favour of regarding these sentences as interpolations. 

In a case of this kind, perhaps the most saitisfactory evidence is 
derived from the harmony of connexion, and consecutive sense, which 
the narrative presents when the doubtful sentences are retained or 
omitted. In this respect nothing can be more complete than the 
proof of interpolation. In regard of the twenty verses of chapter 
xvii., if retained, they introduce matter not only irrelevant, but in 
direct contradiction to the general scope of the narrative, while their 
omission makes no break in the sense. Yerse 11 : "When Saul and all 
Israel heard those words of the Philistine, they were dismayed, and 
greatly afraid." Yerse 32 : " David said to Saul, Let no man's heart 
fail because of him ; thy servant will go and fight with this Philistine." 
'' No connexion can be more proper. Pavid is represented as being, at 
that time, an attendant upon the kinig ; and, when we had been told 
just before, (chap. xvi. 21,) that Saul had made him his armpur-bearer. 
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ve might justly expect to find him with him, when the battle was set in 
array." The same propriety of connexion is found in the narrative, 
when the other verses are omitted, and the whole history is thus ren- 
dered clear and consistent. (See Pilkington's '' Bemarks upon several 
Passages of Scripture," sect. xiv. ; Esnnicott's " Second Dissertation," 
p. 418 ; and Dr. Adam Clarke, in loco.) 

I, page 271. — Tike Apparition of Samud, 

This part of the narrative has given rise to great difference of opinion, 
as authors have generally dealt with it according to their bias of mind, 
rather than by a fair induction from the facts detailed in the history. 
As it has for a long time been rather fashionable to decry all superna- 
tural appearances, as an approximation to witchcraft; so it has been 
often contended, that the alleged raising of Samuel was a trick, an 
imposture. In proceeding to the investigation of this singular case, it 
may be proper to observe, that the inspired author of the Pentateuch 
did not regard witchcraft itself as a cheat or a trick. However wicked 
human commerce with £vil spirits might be considered, it is always 
spoken of as real : the stringent laws which Moses delivered against 
witchcraft, divination, enchantment, and every similar practice, afford 
the clearest proof that the sin against which these were directed was 
not one of pretence and deception merely, but of deeper turpitude and 
greater guilt. Nor does it at all affect the case, to object that multitudes 
who professed these supernatural powers were impostors and false 
deceivers : the answer is, that the laws and history of the Hebrews 
demonstrate the possible existence of the crime. Nor is the argument 
of greater weight which rests upon the scriptural declarations, that the 
efforts of diviners were utterly unavailing when opposed to the purpose 
of Jehovah. All satanic agency is permitted, and must always be 
regarded as subject to Divine control. 

It does not appear, therefore, that there is any reason for our pre- 
judging the narrative, by assuming the impossibility or extreme impro- 
bability of its ordinary and natural sense being the true meaning. In 
&ct, it seems impossible to allow to holy scripture a strict definite 
sense, without coming to the conclusion which Dr. Adam Clarke 
has fully avowed, namely, " There is a possibility, by arts not strictly 
good, to evoke and have intercourse with spirits not human; and to 
employ in a certain limited way their power and influence." 

A careful investigation of the whole account has led to the following, 
as a probable solution of the most debatable points. This per- 
son is truly represented as ''a woman who had a familiar spirit;" 
literally, "mistress of the Ohv."* This is the obvious scope of the 
narrative. All that has been surmised as to imposition or deception 
has been brought to the scripture : there is no reference to any thing of 
the kind, either directly stated or reasonably implied, in the language 
of the sacred writer. Nor does a critical inquiiy into the grammatical 
import of the term here used weaken this impression, but the reverse ; 
for, instead of referring to any appearance or pretence, it applies directly 
to the acting spirit. Parkhurst says, '' On an attentive review, I think 
the singular iim must, in the following texts, Lev. xx. 6 ; Deut. xviii. 
11 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 8, denote 'the evil spirit himself,' the tsrvevfia 
wvBiovos, 'spirit of divination,* as St. Luke calls himu (Acts xvi. 16.)" 
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Whatever sacrifices biblical scholars maj, in this learned age, be called 
to make to the shrine of rationalism, — and the demands put forth are 
many and great, — it is certain that the New-Testament text to which 
the learned Hebraist refers puts the general question beyond all doubt. 
The young woman at Philippi certainly held such intercourse with a 
demon as enabled her to make superhuman communications, which 
brought her masters much gain ; and Paul miraculously broke off 
this connexion, and put an end, in her case, to the exercise of this 
demon agency. This cannot be denied, if the New-Testament writer is 
believed ; and if this be true, on what grounds can the plain sense of 
^ Old-Testament teaching be rejected, and a similar connexion be denied 
in the case of the woman of Endor ] 

It further appears that Saul actually obtained his object ; that he was 
not imposed upon or deceived, but did really converse with the spirit 
of the departed prophet. Notwithstanding the numerous objections 
which learned men have urged on this head, there does not seem to be 
any reasonable doubt as to the real appearance of Samuel. This fact 
is so evident from the whole narrative, that many who deny that the 
woman had any connexion with demon agency freely admit it. And if 
those who talk of this appearance as being ''a phantom/' or ''some 
accomplice of the witch," were to consider the difficulties attending 
such impersonation, they would speak in a less confident tone. Let 
the address of Samuel be carefully scrutinized, and let it be said whether 
any living man or evil spirit would give utterance to such language. 
Short as the speech is, it breathes the soul of the prophet. The refer- 
ence to the past history is such as could scarcely have emanated from 
any mind but Samuel's ; while the prediction is precisely in his style 
and manner, and was fully verified. The entire annals of imposture do 
not furnish a case in which any person, as an accomplice of a low and 
wicked woman, conceived and delivered such an address as that of the 
prophet on this occasion. It is as easy to believe that some other 
individual personated Hannibal at Cannae, and delivered the famous 
address to the Carthaginian army, as to admit that Samuel was repre- 
sented by some wicked man or demon on this occasion. Mr. Faber 
has therefore well observed, that the address to Saul is '' an oracle of 
woe, clear and explicit, such as in the very nature of things no unin- 
tpired being could have delivered." 

But this question is completely set at rest by the sacred text, although, 
unfortunately, the point of the sentence is not given in the authorized 
translation. When the sacred writer said, "And Saul perceived that it 
was Samuel," (1 Sam. xxviii. 14,) he wrote «*in ^Hiou?" Samuel him- 
self; " the pronoun which so distinctly fixes the sense, and asserts in the 
most unqualified manner the actual presence of the spirit of the prophet, 
being entirely omitted in our translation. However, therefore, human 
sagacity may be puzzled, or rational scepticism object, the presence of 
Samuel on this occasion is clearly that which the scripture teaches. 

Lastly : it seems evident from the account, that the appearance of 
Samuel was quite unexpected by the woman, and consequently not 
effected by her power. The proceeding appears to have been this : 
Having heard the king's request to bring up Samuel, she proceeded 
with her incantations, expecting, in all probability, such aid from the 
demon as would afford an appearance in the character of the person 
expected ; but imusual and imexpected results immediately followed. 
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«God miraculously interposed, and the prophet appeared, while her 
spiritual agent could do no more than reveal the dignity of her visitor. 
This accounts for the woman's cry of astonishment, her knowledge of 
Saul, and also for the actual appearance of the spirit of the departed 
seer ; a work far beyond the power of the Pythoness and all her 
spiritual associates. (See "Cyclopsedia of Biblical Literature," art. 
Witclicrafi ; Pabbr's " Origin of Pagan Idolatry," vol. iii. p. 349 ; 
MiGHAELis's '' Commentaries on the Laws of Moses/' art. 254.) 

J, page 283. — The Treason, of Absalom, 

From the sacred text in 2 Sam. xv. 1 — 12, it would appear f hat /or fy 
years were employed in preparing and carrying out these treasonable 
purposes of Absalom. And as this could not have been the meaning 
of the writer, various attempts have been made to bring the text, verse 7, 
•into an accordance with the history. These efforts have resulted in 
two propositions, each of which has received the countenance of very 
eminent men. 

The first proposal is an emendation of the text, it being contended 
that four is the correct reading, and- that this word should be inserted 
instead of forty. This is supported by the Syriac, Arabic, several mss. 
of the Yulgate, the Gothic Latin ms., and some others. This num- 
ber is also given by Josephus and Theodoret, and is supported by 
Bishops Horsley, Kennicott, and Bussel, Dr. Hales, and Dr. Clarke. 

On the other hand, many eminent critics prefer retaining the term 
** forty ; " and, in order to reconcile this to the history, they suppose the 
computation to commence from the anointing of David by Samuel. 
This opinion is maintained by Patrick, Usher, Lightfoot, and Townsend, 
who rest their case mainly upon the sufficiency of explanation which it 
gives, and the absence of any warrant for an alteration of the text. 

In such a contest of authority, and collision of great names, it may 
be difficult to come to a decision; but here the preponderance seems to 
be in favour of regarding "four" as the correct reading, instead of 
" forty." With great disinclination to admit emendations of the sacred 
text, except when absolutely demanded, such emendation appears 
necessary in a case like this, when the present reading in its ordinary 
sense cannot be correct. The great objection to retain the " forty," 
-arises from the arbitrary character of the proposed era. Most modern 
critics who adopt this view say, the period should begin when Samuel 
anointed David; but whyl Neither the text, nor the scope of the 
history, afford any other answer than that this will just meet the 
requirements of the case. Hence the Talmudists, in Seder Olam and 
other books, will have these forty years to commence from the time 
that the Israelites asked a king to reign over them. And Abarbanel is, 
after all, of opinion, that the plainest sense is, after forty years of 
David's reign. It seems, therefore, most reasonable to attribute the 
insertion of " forty " instead of " four " to an error in transcribing the 
text. 

K, page 286. — The Slaughter of the Gibeonites, and its Punishment, 

This part of the scripture history has given rise to violently conflict- 
ing opinions. One class of writers, resting their remarks on the bar- 
barity of the immolation here described, labour to persuade us that ihe 
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whole case was a contrivance of the priesthood to rid David of dangerous 
rivals. Others, with equal zeal, endeavour to explain away all the 
difficulty of the case, by referring it to the absolute sovereignty of Gknl, 
who has an undoubted right to take away the lives of his creatures 
when and by what means he pleases. Neither of these theories offers a 
satisfactory solution of this difficult passage. 

The first of these opinions impugns the integrity of holy scrip- 
ture. If what is distinctly declared to be an oracular answer from 
Jehovah is assumed to be a priestly forgery, we know not where to draw 
the line of distinction, or how to sustain the verity of the sacred record. 
On the other hand, although the principle asserted is perfectly sound, 
as an abstract doctrine, the application of it to this case is utterly 
repugnant to the spirit of revealed truth, which does not place the lives 
of unoffending men at the capricious disposal of others, and then 
regard those thus wantonly sacrificed as an acceptable immolation to 
Jehavah. 

How, then, is the difficulty so apparent in the passage to be removed 1 
It may appear very unlearned, and be an unsatisfactory conclusion ; 
but we can only say that this chapter presents so many points of dis- 
agreement with the general tenor of scripture history, that we cannot 
pretend to give any accurate exposition of the events which it narrates. 
The result of careful and extended inquiry and research may be well 
expressed in the words of Dr. Adam Clarke : " Till I get further light 
on the subject, I am led to conclude, that the whole chapter is not now 
what it, would be, coming from the pen of an inspired writer ; and that 
this part of the Jewish records has suffered much from rabbinical 
glosses, alterations, and additions." 

L, page 286. — The Sin of numbering the People. 

It is a singular fact, that no critic or commentator pretends to be 
able to say with certainty wherein the sin of David in this transaction 
consisted, or what it was. That it was well understood at the time, is 
very evident from the narrative ; indeed we cannot account for the 
omission of a specific description of the transgression, but on the 
supposition that it was so fally understood by all the parties interested 
at the time, that it was not thought necessary to chronicle its particular 
character. Our limits forbid an enumeration of the many opinions 
which have obtained on this subject : we merely observe that many 
reanons have been urged, for the purpose of showing that David was led 
to this numbering of the people by a proud desire to blazon forth the 
extent of his power, and the number of his subjects. Others have 
thought that the payment of an half-shekel each as a poll-tax to the 
sanctuary was imperative, whenever the number of the people was 
taken. There are objections of great weight against both these opinions, 
which induce us to regard them as untenable ; and although we can 
scarcely consider the question as settled, we regard MichaSlis as having 
afforded the best exposition of the difficulty which has been given. He 
says, " As far as I can understand the story, David caused the people to 
be numbered, neither out of that prudent solicitude which will always 
actuate a good king, nor yet out of mere curiosity, but that by means 
of such a census they might be enrolled for permanent military service, 
and to form a standing army ; the many successful wars he had already 
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carried on having filled his mind with the spirit of conquest. We find 
at least that the ennmeration was ordered to be carried on, not^ as had 
before been usual, by the priests, but by Joab and the other generals ; 
and the yery term here used, "^BD saphar, numeravit, scripsit, includes 
also in itself the idea of numbering for military service, and is, without 
any addition, equivalent to our Qerman military term enroUiren, * to 
enrol or muster.' This, indeed, is so much the case, that ha-sopher, 
'1 & D n ' the scribe,' is that general who keeps the muster-rolls, and marks 
those called on to serve. In like manner the officers are termed on & d 
sopherim, * scribes.' David's sin, therefore, or rather, not to speak so 
theologically, but more in the language of politics, his injustice and 
tyranny towards a people who had subjected themselves to him on 
very difibrent terms, and with the reservation of many liberties, con- 
sisted in this. Hitherto the ancient and natural rule of nations, Qy<>t 
cives, tot mUites, had certainly been so fsar valid as that, in cases of 
necessity, every citizen was obliged to bear arms in defence of the state. 
Such emergencies, however, occurred but very rarely; and at other 
times, every Israelite was not obliged to become a soldier, and in peace, 
for instance, or even during a war, not very urgent, subject himself to 
military discipline. David had made a regulation that, exclusive of 
his life-guards, 24,000 men should be on duty every month by turns ; 
so that there were always 288,000 trained to arms within the year ; 
which was certainly sufficient for the defence of the country,^and for 
commanding respect from the neighbouring nations, especially consider- 
ing the state of the times, and the advantages in point of situation 
which David's dominions enjoyed. It would appear, however, that he 
did not think this enough. Agitated, in all probability, by the desire 
of conquest, he aspired at the establishment of a military government, 
such as was that of Rome in after-times, and at subjecting, with that 
view, the whole people to martial regulations ; that so every man might 
be duly enrolled to serve under such and such generals and officers, and 
be obliged to perform military duty at stated periods, in order to 
acquire the use of arms." (Michaelis's '' Commentaries.") 

An ingenious writer has supposed that, on this occasion, David was 
led into the great antichristian sin of attributing to himself the pre- 
dictions relating to the Messiah, and that his numbering was the first 
overt act taken with a view to his establishing the kingdom of Shiloh. 
As evidence that some thoughts of this kind occupied the mind 
of the king, his words have been quoted, " Keep back thy servant 
also from presumptuous sins ; let them not have dominion over me : 
then shall I be upright, and I shall be innocent from the greM trans- 
gression" (Psalm xix. 13.) " For a moment," says our author, " the 
spirit of Antichrist, that man of sin, appeared to be revealed ; and 
already had Michael the prince stood up to vindicate his own princi- 
pality, and his sword was extended over the glorious holy mountain, 
appearing between heaven and earth, with the sound of the trumpet 
and the voice of the chief messenger. However, the hour was not yet 
come, neither had the evil taken root; but the diabolical illusion 
passed away from the sound heart of the king, like the fumes of 
midnight intemperance from a strong man's head." (" Nimrod," vol. 
ii. p. 45.) 

VOL. II. tt 
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M, page 300. — SoUymon's Marriage with Pharaoh'8 Daughter, 

This marriage is frequently spoken of as having been clearly 
contrary to the Mosaic law. Although we are not disposed to deny the 
possibility of this, the subject appears to be a very doubtful one. The 
texts usually referred to, as prohibiting such alliances, (Exod. xxxiv. 
16 ; Deut. vii. 3, 4,) do not clearly apply to the case, as their terms 
are specifically limited by the context to the several Canaanitish 
nations which occupied Palestine. With these the Israelites were 
prohibited from forming any alliances ; but this law did not extend to 
Gentile nations living at a distance, as is fuUy proved in the case of the 
Gibeonites. The object of this law, as well as its terms, renders the 
application of it to distant Gentiles very doubtful. It was specially 
intended to guard the Hebrews against intermarriage with a people 
who were, by the judgment of God, doomed either to be driven out or 
destroyed, and with whom matrimonial connexions, from the proximity 
of their idolatrous rites, would have been most dangerous. 

It is a remarkable fact in the case of Solomon, that when, through the 
influence of his wives, he was led into the foulest idolatry, although the 
idols which he worshipped are carefully and repeatedly enumerated, the 
gods of Egypt are never reckoned among them. 

N, page 313. — Ships of Tarahish. 

This commercial navigation was such an important element in the 
means by which the Hebrew nation attained to the zenith of wealth and 
prosperity, that every particular connected with it has been regarded with 
great interest, and investigated with much ingenuity and industry ; and 
none more so than the account of the navy by which it was eflfected. These 
ships have indeed been invested with very peculiar importance by 
being associated in the sacred record with Tarshish, the name of a place 
or country with which the Tynans carried on an extensive trade. The 
most natural course of proceeding, therefore, is, first to ascertain the 
locality of Tarshish. This has been regarded as a difficult problem in 
scriptural geography. A reference to a few passages of scripture will 
cast some light upon this obscure subject. The first time the term 
occurs is in the genealogical table of the earliest nations. (Gen. x. 4, 5.) 
It is here placed among the sons of Javan : " Elishah and Tarshish, Kit- 
tim and Dodanim.'* This primitive notice would lead us to seek for the 
place somewhere on the north coast of the Mediterranean Sea. "The kings 
of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents." (Psalm Ixxii. 10.) Isaiah 
confirms this impression : " I will send those that escape of them unto 
the nations," (or Gentiles,) " to Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, that draw the 
bow, to Tubal, and Javan, to the isles afar off." (Chap. Ixvi. 19.) Again : 
Ezekiel bears equally important testimony, although he only speaks of 
the commerce carried on with this port. Speaking of Tyre, and con- 
necting this place with Javan and Tubal, he says, " Tarshish was thy 
merchant by reason of the multitude of all kinds of riches ; with silver, 
iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy fairs." (Chap, xxvii. 12.) When 
it is known that Pliny says, " Nearly all Spain abounds in the metals, — 
lead, iron, copper, silver, and gold," and that " tin " was brought by 
Phenician navigators from Britain to that country, and thence tran- 
shipped to the East^ we can scarcely hesitate to place Tarshish some- 
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where on the Spanish peninsula. Heeren fully confinns this view; 
shows from Strabo, that the Phenicians not only traded with Spain and 
Britain, but actually conducted mining operations in the former 
country ; and is so fiilly satisfied of the identity of Tarshish and Spain, 
that he translates the phrase which we render "ships of Tarshish" 
by ''vessels from Spain." (Chap, iii.) If it be necessary to add farther 
evidence in proof of this pmnt, we may observe, 1. That vessels bound 
for Tarshish sailed from Joppa. This is proved in the case of Jonah. 
Tarshish must therefore have been somewhere on or near the coast of the 
Mediterranean. 2. In Spain we have a place called Tartessus, which 
rendered into Hebrew would be identical with Tarshish, and, in the 
absence of conflicting evidence, would be sufficient to settle the question. 
8. It is an undoubted historical fact, that Spain was not only a place to 
which the Tyrians traded, but was one of the chief seats of Phenician 
colonization. 

This proof would be regarded as perfect, had not the scriptures, in 
connexion with this commercial enterprise of Solomon, said that the 
ships went to Tarshish. It has been therefore regarded as an inevitable 
consequence, that if the navy from Ezion-geber sailed to Tarshish, that 
place could not be Spain ; and if Spain was called by that name, there 
must be two places bearing this denomination. The difference found 
to exist between the record of this event as given in the Book of Kings, 
and that in the Chronicles, has attracted attention, and is worthy of 
particular notice. 

" For the king had at sea a " For the king's ships went to 
navy of Tharshish with the navy of Tarshish with the servants of Hu- 
Hiram : once in three years came ram : every three years," &c. (2 
the navy of Tharshish," &c. (1 Chron. ix. 21.) 
Kings X. 22.) 

" Jehoshaphat made ships of " He (Jehoshaphat) joined him- 
TharsMsh to go to Ophir for gold," self with him (the king of Israel) 
&c. (1 Kings xxii. 48.) to make ships to go to Tarshish : 

and they made the ships in Ezion- 
gaber," &c. (2 Chron. xx. 36.) 

It will be seen here that in both instances the Book of Kings speaks 
of ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir, while the Chronicles do not call 
them ships of Tarshish, but say they went to that place. 

The question which this comparison presents to the mind is simply 
this : Do these texts, taken together, teach that both Tarshish and 
Ophir were visited in this voyage, or is the discrepancy to be accounted 
for in any other way 1 As the whole tenor of scripture places this com- 
mercial port in the west, and other circumstances identify it with 
Spain ; and as we never find any other reference to a place of this 
name accessible from the Bed Sea ; the first of these alternative pro- 
positions seems untenable, and we are led to inquire whether any other 
reasonable mode can be found to remove the difficulty. 

It is well known that, in all ages, different kinds of vessels have 
been distinguished by different names, according to the manner of 
their construction, or the purpose or trade for which they are intended. 
Thus we have merchantmen as distinguished from ships of war; a 
slaver, a vessel used in the slave-trade ; an East Indiaman, a West 
Indiaman, a vessel intended for trading with the East or West Indies. 

Q 2 
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In all probability some such distinctiye terms obtained fix)m the infancy 
of navigation ; and if so, as the trade of Tarshish, and its connexion 
with Britain and other places in the Atlantic, must have required 
vessels of the largest size and strongest construction, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that these were distinguished from those used for 
the coasting trade of the Mediterranean, by being called "ships of Tar- 
shish V Let this be admitted^ and it will be perceived that the naviga- 
tion of the eastern ocean would require ships of this class ; and we 
have therefore, in the Book of Kings, an account strictly correct, — 
"ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir." And then as the Books of Chronicles 
were written after the captivity, when this trade had ceased for centu- 
ries, it may be easily imagined that the sense of the phrase, "ships of 
Tarshish," might have been misapprehended, and have led to the read- 
ing now found in the texts referred to. At all events, on a question of 
difference of statement in these two authorities, no biblical scholar will 
hesitate to give the preference to the Book of Kings. 

0, page 313. — The SUticUion of Ophir and ita Trade, 

It is amusing to read the speculations of the learned, as to the geo- 
gi'aphy of the port to which this commercial fleet of Solomon sailed. 
The coasts of Asia, Africa, and even Europe, from Ceylon to the western 
part of Spain, have been searched for the purpose of finding it, and 
many places have been selected as the probable port. If the learned 
and laborious researches of Mr. Forster are received with the attention 
and confidence which generally they appear to merit, this perplexing 
question will be regarded a& settled. We regret that our limits render 
an abridgment of this author necessary. 

Mr. Forster observes that " the contradictory opinions of the learned, 
who alternately transport the Ophir of the Old Testament to Africa or 
to India, to the coast of Sofala, or the island of Ceylon, rest wholly on 
the plea in which they altogether originated, that the name and dwell- 
ing-place of Ophir are no where to be found among the settlements of 
his brethren in Arabia. Consequently, if we recover, in an appro- 
priate part of the peninsula, not only the name and seat of this 
patriarch, but his name and seat in unquestionable connexion with an 
old and famous mart of gold, specious learned theories must at once 
give way before conclusive historical facts." Our author then proceeds 
to show that in Sale and D'Anville, as in modem maps, " Ofor," or 
" Ofir," appears as the name of a city and district in the mountains of 
Oman in Southern Arabia ; that this district was, in the time of Pliny, 
occupied by descendants of Joktan, and was therefore presumptively 
the seat of the Joktanite Ophir ; and, further, that this district was by 
Pliny celebrated for its traffic in gold; a fact confirmed by the re- 
searches of Niebuhr, who remarks that Oman is a district still contain- 
ing metallic deposits. 

From all this it is confidently inferred, 1. That the Ofor of the maps 
is the Ophir of the Old Testament. 2. That the gold coast mentioned 
by Pliny was the place to which the fleet of Solomon sailed. 3. That 
this Ophir was the seat of the patriarch of that name, the son of Joktan. 

If these conclusions are correct, then we find the course of this com- 
mercial voyage without further difficulty. The vessels would sail down 
the Eed Sea, and coast the Arabian peninsula to the mouth of the 
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PeTBisn Gulf: thifi would place them in contact with Ophir. Here 
might be a mart for oriental produce ; or, while a part of the navy 
remained here to conduct commercial operations, another part might 
cross the bay, and coast the peninsula of India, as £eu: as was necessary 
for their purpose, and in this way the produce of southern India, and 
even of Ceylon, might be obtained. 

But it may be thought that this voyage could not occupy three 
years. Perhaps, in the strict sense of the words, it did not. Michaelis 
has shown that the original may be rendered, " in the third year." It 
is well known that in the Arabian sea the wind blows from the south- 
west from April to September, and from the north-east from October to 
March. The fleet would therefore have to leave Ezion-geber in suffi- 
cient time to arrive at Oman before the end of September, as, if they failed 
in this, the contrary monsoon would prevent their reaching it. But 
then their multifarious commercial operations could not be completed 
early enough to allow them to reach the mouth of the Eed Sea, on their 
return, before the end of March, and, consequently, they would be 
obliged to wait for the next monsoon. Suppose, then, that this fleet 
sailed from Ezion-geber in April, and that they reached their destina- 
tion in September, as they would not be able to return by the next 
monsoon, they would have to remain at Oman until the following 
October, when, returning, they would reach their starting-point in 
February or March. But then, as the Jewish civil year began at 
the autumnal equinox, this voyage would be said to have occupied 
three years, because it was begun in the seventh month of the first 
year, and completed in the sixth month of the third year. Something of 
this kind appears to have taken place ; although, as we are not sufficiently 
informed of the rate at which Phenician vessels sailed, nor of the man- 
ner in which their commercial operations were carried on, no particular 
illustration of the scripture narrative can be given ; nor, for the same 
reason, can any objection be raised against it. 

P, page 314. — The Oeography of 8kd>a. 

Mb. Fosster has arranged the conclusions of Bochart on this subject, 
with illustrations and remarks of his own, in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt respecting the situation of the kingdom over which the queen 
of Sheba ruled. 

1. It is shown that the products of her kingdom, as described in the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles, are identical with those of the king- 
dom of Sabea^ of which Mariaba or Saba was the capital, as given by 
Strabo, the elder Pliny, and other classical authorities. 

2. The corroborative circumstance that this queen is by our Lord 
called " the queen of the south," an expression equivalent to " queen 
of Yemen ; " Yemen or Tamin, in Arabic, denoting at once the south 
generally, and peculiarly the territory of Arabia Felix, or the southern 
quarter of the peninsula. Mr. Foster remarks here, " In the Hebrew 
version of St. Matthew's Gospel v6tos is rendered by Taminy as though 
our Lord's expression had been ' queen of Yemen.' Most probably it was 
so, in the Aramean dialect in which he spoke : and that Tamin stand- 
ing at once for ' Yemen ' and for ' the south,' the evangelist has ren- 
dered it in its most comprehensive sense, to make it more generally 
intelUgible." 
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3. The significant geographical indication supplied by our Lord*s 
expression, " She came from the extremities of the earth ; ** a descrip- 
tion which, taken in connexion with that of " queen of the south," 
could, at Jerusalem, be used appropriately only to denote the southern 
extremity of Arabia, which terminates in the Indian Ocean. 

4. The striking agreement with these internal marks, and the still 
more remarkable concurrence among themselves, of wholly independent 
traditions respecting the country of the queen of Sheba ; ecclesiastical 
history uniting with rabbinical and Mahometan in accounts describing 
her as the queen of the Sabean kingdom of Yemen, and Mariaba or 
Saba as the seat of her government. 

Here, then, in the extreme south-east of the Arabian peninsula, the 
dominions of this queen are found ; and here also, immediately adjoin- 
ing her territory, is found Ophir, the seat and centre of Solomon's 
maritime trade : and thus we have a complete exposition of the most 
important points of this interesting part of sacred history. (Fobstbb's 
" Historical Geography of Arabia.") 

Q, page 317. — Tke Effect of Solomon's commercial Policy upon the 

Conduct of Egypt toward larad. 

At the beginning of his reign, we find Solomon holding the most 
friendly relations with Egypt, and marrying a princess of that country. 
But, although we hear of no rupture or war, circumstances appear in 
the history which show that this friendly feeling had passed away 
before the death of Solomon. It is worthy of remark, that Hadad, the 
young prince of Edom, who was taken to Egypt when a child, was, 
when he grew up, greatly loved and honoured by Pharaoh ; that even 
Jeroboam, who had attempted Solomon's life, found a safe a^lum in 
that country; further, that, before the reign of Solomon closed, this 
Hadad left Egypt, and endeavoured to recover his hereditary kingdom 
of Edom ; but, failing there, and obtaining assistance from Eezin, he 
succeeded in wresting some part of Syria from the Hebrew government. 
It is scarcely possible to suppose that the king of Egypt could have 
protected these men, and have countenanced their designs, while he 
was on perfectly friendly terms with Solomon. But when it is known 
that the success of the Hebrew king in his commercial enterprises had 
crippled the trade of Egypt, and that the possession of Edom and Syria 
alone enabled him to do so, we can easily understand why Pharaoh 
might wish Hadad success. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS PROM THEIR ENTRANCE 
INTO CANAAN TO THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM. 

Thb BELiaioirs Ststsm ooMicuinoATSD TO THB Hebbews in the Wilder- 
ness^ diyinely attested, and the People trained to its Observance — 
Specially enforced by Divine Interposition when the Israelites en- 
tered Canaan — The Fidelity of the Hebrews during the Government 
of Joshua, and the Elders who were contemporary with him — 
Religious Corruption introduced by Micah — The Evil extended 
by the Danites — and continued by Gideon — at length issues in 
open and avowed Idolatry — The Nature of this Evil, and its fearful 
Consequences — The Conduct of Jephthah — Low State of Religion 
in Israel at the Time of Ell — Samuel, his Piety, and prophetic 
Inspiration — Labours to reform the People, and restore the Wor- 
ship of Jehovah — Religious Worship DuitiNa this Pebios — The 
Tabernacle set up in Shiloh — The Ark, taken by the Philistines, 
when restored, not returned to the Tabernacle, but deposited in a 
Tabernacle built for the Purpose by David on Mount Zion — The 
Worship established there a remarkable Innovation in the cere- 
monial Law — Its several Parts, and spiritual Character — The 
Temple built, its Dedication, Manifestation of Divine Glory, and 
Descent of Fire on the Altar — Effects of these Events on the pub- 
lic Mind — ^Did the Worship in David's Tabernacle continue after 
the Temple was dedicated ? — And was this extended and continued 1 
^ — Personal Religion — Samuel — David, his early Piety, Conduct 
in Persecution and Danger — ^Falls into Sin, his Penitence and 
Pardon — ^Reality of his spiritual Restoration — His Piety specially 
honoured by the Inspiration of the Psalms — Solomon, his youthful 
Godliness, Yiews of the Messiah, Wisdom, and Zeal — The Book 
of Ecclesiastes — ^Falls into Sin, establishes Idolatry — No Evidence 
of his Repentance — Doctrinal Opinions — Nature and Extent of 
the Efficacy of Sacrifice — ^Expiatory, vicarious, and propitiatory — 
Views of God — Immortality of the Soul — Separate Existence and 
Influence of Satan. NOTES.— Reason why the Religion of the 
Patriarchs was not more fiilly recorded by Moses — Peculiar Attes- 
tation to the Tnith of the Hebrew Faith — ^Israel taught and trained 
by God — The Computation of sabbatical Years — The Ephod of 
Gideon — The Teraphim — Jephthah's Daughter — The Sons of the 
Prophets — Typical Importance of David's Tabernacle — Origin of 
Synagogues — Hyssop. 

The Hebrew religion, as a grand system of theology, 
morals, worship, and ecclesiastical polity, was planned and 
perfected in the wilderness. It has been already shown. 
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that it included as its basis important theological doctrines, 
laws^ rites> and usages; which, having been revealed or ac- 
quired in th^ early ages, had formed the foundation of the 
practical piety of the patriarchs, and were esteemed as an 
undoubted summary of religious faith and practice. In 
addition to these elements of primitive religion, the faith of 
the Israelites contained the revelations which God had made 
to them throngh Moses. These greatly added to their 
scheme of doctrine, enlarged their system of laws, prescribed 
a more glorious mode of worship, and provided a complete 
ecclesiastical economy. The whole amount of the religious 
knowledge, obUgation, privilege, and precept derived from 
these sources, was by the Hebrew lawgiver wrought up into 
a regular and complete system of faith and practice, which 
was intended thenceforth to form the religion of the Hebrew 
people.* 

In a preceding chapter we endeavoured to exhibit the 
great elements of this religious system : it is our present 
object to inquire into the application of it to the mind and 
character of the Hebrews, individually and collectively; 
to show the measure of faith with which its doctrines were 
received, the extent to which its laws were obeyed, and its 
privileges enjoyed ; and thus to learn the qualities and cha- 
racter of this religion in the condition and circumstances of 
the people. 

Although many and serious difficulties stand in the way 
of a satisfactory investigation of this interesting subject, it 
must be admitted that in one respect it possesses a very 
great advantage : the religious system of the Hebrews stood 
intimately associated with the people. In their diet and 
dress, their family relationship and property, their social life 
and political institutions, in fact, throughout the whole of 
their private and public life, their religion was everywhere 
prominent. It spread its requirements over their words and 
works, affected their trade and their property, was the bond 
of their civil association, and the spirit of their national 

* See note A, p. 897. 
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existence. Men who speak of the minute requirements of 
the Levitical law, and its temporal sanctions, as derogatory 
to the character of this religion, forget that while recognising 
"a heavenly country" as the basis of its hope, its prominent 
object was to associate man, in all his character and conduct, 
with the will of God, to keep him in uniform contact with 
Divine law and religious privilege. The Hebrew religion was 
intended to make the nation a church, a kingdom of priests ; 
in which every indi\(idual, knowing the divine will, and obe- 
diently conforming his mind to it, might rejoice in happy 
intercourse with the God of Israel. This fact, by identifying 
the state of religion with the condition of the people, affords 
opportunities for investigating the measure and character of 
its influence, which would not otherwise be attainable. 

It seems also important to observe, that the Hebrews, 
when they took possession of the land of Canaan, and were 
called to conform to the requirements of this religion, and to 
obey its laws, had not to study the history or antiquities of 
their race, in order to obtain an assurance of its Divine origin 
and certain obhgation. No effort of reason, or laboured 
induction, was necessary to convince them of the authority of 
their sacred books : these, as well as the sum of their teach- 
ing, came to them divinely authenticated. They had seen 
and heard in the wilderness, and even at the camp at Gilgal, 
unquestionable demonstrations of the Divinity of their faith. 
The terrible displays of Divine Majesty which accompanied 
the enunciation of the law, had been followed by equally 
astonishing confirmations of it. The mighty power of God, 
which made a pathway for his people through the Red Sea, 
was equally discernible in their passage over the Jordan. 
There is, indeed, scarcely any part of God's deahngs with 
the elect people, more replete with proofs of his infinite 
wisdom, than the studied manner in which marvellous attes- 
tations to the truth of this religion were spread over the 
whole period, from the exodus to their location in Canaan. 
The efiects produced by the thunders of Sinai were fully 
sustained by the wonders wrought in the wilderness. It is 
difficult to conceive of any thing more calculated to assure 

Q 5 
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the Israelites of the Divinity of their covenant relation to 
God, than the fact of their obtaining possession of the pro- 
mised land, and the manner in which this was effected. 
The fact itself, as a fulfilment of a great scheme of prophecy, 
was one of the most wonderful events which, up to that 
time, had transpired in the world. Let it be considered 
how many hundreds of years it had been predicted, what an 
infinite range of contingencies stood connected with its accom- 
plishment; and yet, notwithstanding the intervention of 
many apparent impossibilities, at the appointed time it came 
to pass. This fact combined together, in a very remarkable 
manner, the two great seals of Divine attestation, miracle 
and prophecy,* and must therefore have afforded decisive 
evidence of the verity of those religious revelations with 
which all these grand operations were connected. 

Nor is the manner in which possession of the land was 
obtained less wonderful. It will not be necessary to enlarge 
on the stupendous miracles which meet us here. A rapid 
river is suddenly arrested in its course, and its restless waters, 
unable to overcome the almighty obstruction, in defiance of 
all physical law, rise up, and rush backward. At the word 
of a man, the whole mechanism of heaven is affected, the 
sun is arrested in his course, and the day miraculously pro- 
longed. At the sound of rams' horns, the walls of a fortified 
city fall down. These are marvellous displays of Divine 
Power : but they are not unmeaning wonders ; they are 
special and intelligible interpositions on behalf of Israel. 
They are therefore so many demonstrations of the sterling 
verity of the Hebrew faith. The case of Achan was remark- 
ably significant in this respect. While the people of Israel 
are faithful and obedient, earth and heaven combine to aid 
them ; but when one individual sets the law of God at defi- 
ance, and takes of the " accursed thing," then the mighty 
men of Israel become weak as water, and cannot stand before 
enemies whose strength they had previously despised. 

The Hebrews not only possessed this divinely revealed 

* See note B, p. 398. 
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and divinely authenticated religion ; they had been brought 
up under its influence, and fully trained to its observance. 
As all the Israelites vrho entered Canaan> except Caleb 
and Joshua, had been bom in the wilderness, so they had 
firom their childhood grown up surrounded by evidences 
of the Divinity of their religion. Throughout all their life 
they had been supported by manna ; the cloudy pillar resting 
over the tabernacle had been daily before their eyes. Isolated 
from all the world beside, the Hebrew camp in the wilder- 
ness was an institution upon a grand scale for training the 
Hebrew nation in the knowledge and practice of their holy 
religion. Here God himself was their instructor; He, of 
set purpose, placed them in those circumstances ; He dictated 
all their political and social economy, and miraculously pro- 
vided for all their wants ; He gave them laws, doctrines, and 
worship, and not only abode with them as their King, but 
also acted as their Teacher. His Spirit led them, and 
rejoiced over their obedience ; His Spirit was grieved at their 
unbelief. To supply a further means of spiritual aid, he gave 
the spirit of prophecy, that, through these various means, 
Israel might be guided into all the will of God.* 

Under the influence of these numerous means, divinely 
adapted to their religious improvement, the Hebrews were 
brought into the land which God had promised to their 
fathers. And here, too, the same great object is made pro- 
minent : on setting up their first encampment within the 
limits of Canaan Proper, they are neither directed to fortify 
their position, nor to make any warUke aggression on the 
inhabitants of the land ; but, before a single battle is won, 
or a town subdued, the undivided attention of the people is 
called to important religious exercises. All the males who 
had not been circumcised in the wilderness are now com- 
manded to be subjected to this rite. This measure showed 
how fully the Divine administration recognised the paramount 
importance of religion, and the impressive manner in which 
it was kept before the people. At this crisis in their his- 

* See note C, p. 398. 
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tory, when they might reasonably expect a violent attack 
from the surrounding nations^ they are, by God's command, 
placed in circumstances which, for a short time at least, dis- 
qualify many, if not most, of their fighting men even for 
self-defence. And for what object is this apparent risk 
incurred ? That their covenant relation to God may be per- 
fected ; that they may be fully entitled to all the privileges 
and promises of the children of Abraham. Again : it is not 
an unimportant feature in these arrangements, which were 
all divinely regulated, that these events were so ordered as 
to make the time for holding the passover fall as soon 
after the transaction last mentioned, as the people were able 
to celebrate that most important festival ; and, consequently, 
they had no sooner received the seal of the covenant, than 
they were called to commemorate their redemption from 
Egyptian bondage. 

The rapid succession of these events, considering that the 
time of keeping the passover was fixed, proves the exist- 
ence of an overruling Providence in all their affairs. On the 
tenth day of the first month the host of Israel crossed the 
Jordan. The next day the rite of circumcision was adminis- 
tered. On the fourteenth day the passover was kept ; and 
on the fifteenth the manna disappeared, and the people were 
afterwards fed with the ordinary productions of the soil. 

The observance of these solemn services, immediately fol- 
lowed by the cessation of the miraculous supply of food, was 
calculated to produce a deep religious impression on the 
public mind. Circumcision, the seal of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, was renewed and made general, with the greatest effect, 
at the moment when the hosts of Israel had obtained a loca- 
tion in that land which God had promised to give them, as a 
principal part of the temporal blessings of that covenant; 
while the passover, the pledge and type of their temporal 
and rehgious redemption, was also most appropriately 
renewed at this time ; for its observance would not only be 
regarded as a prominent element in their religious institu- 
tions, but especially as the basis of their entire civil and 
ecclesiastical economy. From hence, undoubtedly, they 
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began their computation of time, whicli regulated their sab- 
batical years, and years of jubilee.* The whole of their 
divinely appointed religious polity was now brought into 
operation. 

Nor did God fail to vindicate his claim to supreme powet, 
and to display his omniscience, in his subsequent government 
of his people. The miraculous fall of Jericho proved the pro- 
per Divinity of the God of Israel, and stamped with unques- 
tionable validity their covenant relation to Him. But the 
defeat of Israel before Ai, while it also contributed to this 
end, did more : it showed the sincerity of heart and integrity 
of conduct which their religion required, and the infinite 
knowledge and inflexible justice by which it was adminis- 
tered and enforced. The crime, conviction, and punishment 
of Achan exhibited to the Israelites of this time, in a strong 
light, the true character of the rehgion which God called 
them to experience and practise. 

After Ai had been subdued, another important religious 
assembly was convened in the neighbourhood of Shechem. 
This had been predictively appointed by Moses. (Deut. xxvii. 
4 — 26.) As an event in the history of the Israelites, it has 
been already noticed; but it must have had an influential 
religious effect. It was, in fact, a public recognition of 
Divine authority, a national avowal of fealty and allegiance 
to God, and, above all, a clear and distinct act of worship, 
by which the subjection of the whole people to the Divine 
law, and their engagement to be faithful to the covenant y 
were clearly set forth. 

All these circumstances were calculated, as they were 
designed, to impress religious truth upon the Israelitish peo- 
ple. All that they had heard from their fathers, all that 
Moses had communicated, was thus brought afresh to their 
mind and memory, and enforced on their individual judg- 
ment and conscience. 

Nor were these influences ineffectual : they sustained the 
descendants of Jacob in a long and arduous war, and 

* See note D, p. 400. 
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crowned their efforts with euccess : and when> after they had 
subdued the land, it was known that those tribes which had 
obtained a possession on the east of Jordan had built an 
altar there, the congregation, regarding this as an infraction 
of the Divine purpose, prepared to make war on their bre- 
thren, rather than tolerate a violation of the law. This 
whole case clearly proves, that the entire congregation was 
deeply imbued with the great principles of the Mosaic eco- 
nomy, and that, when the land was divided, the several 
tribes took possession of their various portions under a full 
persuasion of the Divine origin, truth, and obligation of their 
holy religion. This fidelity continued for some time ; for 
*' the people served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, who had seen all 
the great works of the Lord, that he did for Israel." (Judges 
ii. 7.) But when these men had passed away from the 
earth, their children fearfully departed from God. 

This religious defection was evinced in various ways and 
degrees, as circumstances or temptation acted upon the 
minds of the people. 

The first evil which merits notice may perhaps be 
regarded as a corruption of worship, rather than as an open 
departure from the laws of Moses. It is found in the case 
of Micah, the man of Mount Ephraim, whose conduct is 
recorded in connexion with the expedition of the Danites. 
(Judges xvii., xviii.) The narrative of these events was 
given at length in a previous chapter: we have here to 
ascertain their religious character. It will be necessary 
to recall attention to the fact, that, in this case, the silver 
had been dedicated to Jehovah; that Micah was greatly 
rejoiced when he found a Levite to be his priest ; and, fur- 
ther, that his hopes and confidence were, in these prepara- 
tions, placed in the true God ; for he said, " Now know I 
that the Lord will do me good, seeing I have a Levite to my 
priest." (Judges xvii. 13.) All this clearly proves that he 
did not intend to depart from the worship of the true God. 
But what is to be thought of his '^ graven image," and 
"molten image," his "ephod, and teraphim?" There can- 
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not be the slightest doubt that the intention of these 
arrangements was, to prepare for the use of this family a 
place of worship according to the rites of the Mosaic law. 
For this purpose the ark and the cherubim were imitated, 
and suitable vestments made for the priest. The whole 
scope of the narrative supports this interpretation. When 
the ^ve men of the tribe of Gad, who were sent to seek a 
better inheritance, lodged in the house of Micah, they 

requested this Levite to "ask counsel of God" (d^rr^K) for 
them ; he gave them as the result this answer : " Go in 
peace: before the Lord (mn*') is your way wherein ye go." 
(Judges xviii. 5, 6.) The language used here also shows, 
that the reference was only to the true God. Elohim would 
not have been the word used by the Danites if it had not 
been so, and the priest would not have predicted their suc- 
cess by a reference to Jehovah, We do not undertake to 
decide whether this application was truly made to God, and 
responded to by Him ; although " it is really begging the 
question to assert, as many commentators have done, that 
the answer was either a trick of the Levite, or suggested by 
the devil, and that the success of the Danites was merely 
accidental."* The narrative does not afford sufficient evi- 
dence to make this clear either way ; but it does unquestion- 
ably prove that the true worship of Jehovah was intended. 
Tliis is further evident from the sequel ; for, when the six 
hundred men of the tribe of Dan went to take possession of 
the place which the spies had found, they took the Levite, 
and his images, and teraphim, and ephod, even all the sacred 
things which Micah had prepared at so much trouble and 
expense ; and their argument with him was, " Is it better for 
thee to be a priest unto the house of one man, or that thou 
be a priest unto a tribe and a family in Israel ? And the 
priest's heart was glad, and he took the ephod, and the tera- 
phim, and the graven image, aud went in the midst of the 
people." (Verses 19, 20.) 

There is not in the entire narrative, from first to last, the 

* Dr. Adau Clarkb in loco. 
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slightest allusion to any departure from the law and worship 
of Jehovah. If any thing of this kind had been intended, 
as so many persons were successively engaged in this matter, 
it would certainly have led to some inquiry or explanation. 
But we have not a word of the kind ; all seemed desirous to 
participate, all appeared fully to understand the object, and 
to speak and act as if worship according to the national 
faith had been the design ; which could not have happened 
had the purpose been an idolatrous one. We have dwelt 
longer on this point than would have been otherwise neces- 
sary, because similar instances meet us in the history, to 
which these remarks will equally apply. 

Gideon was specially called of God to be the instrument 
of delivering Israel from the tyranny of the Midianites. 
And it is to be noted, that the history of his call and con- 
flicts shows us, more strikingly than is done any where else, 
that the power was of God. Nor were the pecuharities of 
the Divine procedure, in this instance, confined to a proof 
that it was not the skill or prowess of the judge, nor the 
number or valour of his followers, which defeated Midian : 
the course of Divine interposition was equally directed to 
enlighten and raise the mind of the selected chief, and to 
lead him to exercise a true and powerful faith in God. 

After he had brought this war to a successful termination, 
his conduct, regarded in a rehgious aspect, presents a very 
extraordinary exhibition. Having required, as his share of 
the spoils, the ear-rings which the Israelites had taken from 
their enemies during the war, he received " a thousand 
and seven hundred shekels of gold; beside ornaments and 
collars, and purple raiment that was on the kings of Midian, 
and beside the chains that were about their camels' necks." 
(Judges viii. 26.) And how did he appropriate this im- 
mense wealth ? The sacred record says he " made an ephod 
thereof, and put it in his city, even in Ophrah." (Verse 27.) 
As it is certain that all this gold (amounting to above seventy 
pounds' weight, and being of sterling value more than 
^3,000) could not have been spent in purchasing or adorn- 
ing an ephod ; and as an ephod alone could not supply the 
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necessary requisites for worship accordiDg to the manner of 
the times ; *' it is commonly said/' observes Bishop Patrick, 
'Hhat so much gold could not be laid out upon an ephod; 
and therefore some take this for a short expression to 
signify the breastplate, with the Urim and Thummim; 
that he (being now supreme governor) might consult God 
at his own house, in such difficulties as might occur: and 
they think it probable that he made also a private tabernacle 
with cherubims : for how else could he employ such a quan- 
tity of gold ? — Theodoret and St. Austin seem to incline to 
this opinion;"* which is also supported by the learned 
Jurieu, who, referring to another text, says, " By the ephod, 
must be understood, the whole oracle of Urim and Thum- 
mim, enclosed within the ephod, as also the ark and the 
cherubims, from the midst of which the oracle was 
delivered." f 

If these conjectures may be relied on, we find Gideon fol- 
lowing the example of Micah on a larger and more costly 
scale. And, as Dr. Hales shrewdly suggests, Gideon " was 
probably induced, by the altar which the Lord required him 
to build at Ophrah, on the rock where he had accepted •his 
sacrifice, to think that this might be the place which the 
Lord so often declared in the law, that * he would choose 
for his name.'" J But in this instance, as in that of Micah, 
and of the Danites, there appears to have been no intention 
of departing from the worship of Jehovah. This whole 
course of conduct was therefore analogous to that of Aaron, 
in the case of the golden calf. 

But, however pure might have been the intention of the 
persons implicated in this conduct, its effect was most per- 
nicious. The inspired writer says " the thing became a 
snare unto Gideon ;"§ and, further, that "all Israel went 
thither a whoring after it : " (verse 27 :) a clear proof that 
it led the people into idolatry. To what extent this conduct 

* Pathiok's " Commentary/' in loco. 
t "History of the Church," vol. ii. p. 99. 
t " Amtlysis," vol. ii. p. 283. 
§ See note E, p. 400. 
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prevailed, we cannot now ascertain. There were very few 
persons, during the government of the judges, who would be 
able to carry it out on so expensive a plan. It might, 
nevertheless, in a more private and domestic manner, have 
exercised a fearful influence upon the pubUc, in preparing 
them for gross idolatry.* 

But if some of the Hebrew people were led to worship 
the work of their own hands in this slow and indirect man- 
ner, others boldly threw off the restraint of the law, and 
plunged at once into all the sinfulness of Heathen worship. 

The first instance recorded in the Book of Judges of public 
and avowed idolatry is thus related : " And the children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and served Baalim. 
They forsook the Lord, and served Baal and Ashtaroth." 
(Chap. ii. 11, 13.) And the following chapter says, they 
" served Baalim and the groves." (iii. 7.) 

We shall not here anticipate the subject of the third vo- 
lume of this work by attempting any exposition of the origin 
and character of the idol-gods to which reference is now made : 
it will be sufficient to show that the Israelites actually sank 
into this idolatry, and to point out the pernicious consequences 
to which they were thereby exposed. 

The word Baal signifies "Lord," or "Master;" in Hea- 
then mythology it is generally, or at least primarily, applied to 
the sun. This glorious luminary was adored in different 
countries under the titles, Bely Bal, Baal, and in Phenicia, 
Baalzamin, " the great lord of the heavens." As the reli- 
gion of the Heathen became complex by addition, sub- 
division, and fanciful creations, various compound deities 
were worshipped, such as Baal-peor, Baal-zebub, Baal-zephon, 
and Baal-berith. Even at this time, so great progress had 
been made in this evil art, that, because the sun was regarded 
as the source of all the prolific and productive powers of 
nature, the worship of Baal was incorporated not only with 
earthly elements, but also with impure and sensual references 
and rites. This was the case with the Baal-peor of Moab. 

♦ See note F, p. 401. 
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And, notwithstanding the severe chastisement inflicted upon 
Israel for their transgression in this respect on the east side 
of the Jordan, we scarcely And them in quiet possession of 
the land which God had given them> before they sink into 
the same or similar abominations. 

The grand evil of this practice, and one which at the 
same time applies with equal force to every other species of 
idolatry, was, that it rejected the true God. It was open 
and direct rebellion against Heaven. The Israelite, there- 
fore, who entered into this course, cancelled his covenant 
relation to Jehovah, and, while he thus incurred the fearful 
guilt of this iniquity, shut himself out from all access to 
Infinite Wisdom and Power, directed and moved by un- 
bounded goodness and love. The men whose fathers passed 
through the Red Sea, and were fed with manna from heaven, 
— they whose immediate predecessors saw the miracles of 
Jordan, Jericho, and Gibeon, — ^thus alienated themselves 
from their almighty Saviour, and trusted in an idol, which 
" is nothing." 

But, in addition to this, as idolatry prevailed in the land, 
so every moral obligation was destroyed, and all religious rule 
obliterated. The true foundation of morals is the will of 
God. That will is holy, because he is holy. There is there- 
fore no knowledge of true morality but in a knowledge of 
the Divine Will ; and the knowledge that a holy life is re- 
quired by the will of God, affords the highest sanction which 
moral purity can receive. But where God is rejected, and a 
knowledge of his will shut out by the willing subjection of 
the mind to error and evil, there no just standard of morals 
can exist ; nor can the wildest aberrations of the mind, or 
the vilest rioting of the affections, meet any restraint but 
what is afforded by human interest : and hence it is truly 
said, the worshippers of idols are " filled with unrighteous- 
ness." (Rom. i. 29.) 

Again : idolatry introduces fatal error on a subject of the 
greatest importance. It is false. Religion deals with the 
most lofty verities, concerns the best interests of man, en- 
gages the most elevated attributes of his mind, and has for 
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its object his present and everlasting good. The introduc- 
tion of idolatry removes all truth from these grand and mo- 
mentous themes ; and not only takes them from open vision 
into distance and obscurity, but sheds over all a false medium. 
Every thing is seen in perverted proportion, and in unjust 
relation to every other. Thus religion, in its height and 
depth, in its wide, its infinite range of interest and import- 
ance, is made " a lie." 

All this was consequent upon the apostasy of Israel. It 
must indeed be remembered, that this course was not taken 
by the whole nation as a public act ; it arose out of indi- 
vidual and family transgression. But then, as these offences 
multiplied and extended their influence over society, so the 
evils to which we have referred became prevalent. 

But the worship of Baal introduced disorders and evils of 
a peculiar kind, although not fully developed at the time of 
the introduction of this worship into Israel : still, there is 
every reason to believe that, even then, very obscene rites 
were associated with this idolatry. This is rendered more 
probable by the connexion of Baal with Ashtaroth. All who 
are acquainted with oriental mythology are aware that the 
divinities are generally brought before us in pairs. This 
arose out of the fact already adverted to, that whatever 
might be the originating cause of any idolatry, in its progress 
and developement it generally embraced and symbolized the 
prolific powers of nature. 

Ashtaroth was the moon,* and was therefore adored in 
conjunction with Baal the sun. This worship was very 
frequently conducted in sacred groves, raised for the express 
purpose. Hence in the same connexion it is said. They 
•* served Baalim and the groves." (Judges iii. 7.) These 
were dedicated to Ashtaroth, and were generally close to the 
temple of Baal ; and when cattle were offered in sacrifice to 
this idol, they brought cakes and drink-offerings and incense 
to the goddess. In these sacred shades the most shameful 
vices were practised in connexion with their idolatrous rites ; 

* JuKiEu's " Critical History/* vol. ii. p. 139. 
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and these are what are so often referred to and condemned 
by holy scripture as serving " their gods under every green 
tree." The worshippers of this goddess caused themselves 
to be marked or tattooed on the skin with the figure of a 
tree. It was also the custom to place tables on the roofs of 
the houses, in the vestibules, at the doors, and at the cross- 
ways, on which, every new moon, they spread a feast in 
honour of Ashtaroth. 

The fearful consequences of this awful defection were 
soon apparent. Having rejected God, and thrown off those 
restraints and obligations by which they stood' connected 
with him as his peculiar people, they saw no reason for 
isolating themselves from the surrounding Canaanitish tribes : 
they therefore " took their daughters to be their wives, and 
gave their daughters to their sons, and served their gods." 
(Judges iii. 6.) Thus, as far as the disobedience of a great 
and increasing proportion of the people could do it, the 
covenant mercy and gracious promises of Jehovah were made 
of none effect. But God in compassion visited them with 
punishment. As they would not maintain their peculiarity of 
character by living according to their privilege, God separated 
them from the surrounding Heathen by subjecting them to 
great suffering. For this affliction, while it fell on them as 
a just punishment for their sin, at the same time clearly dis- 
tinguished the Israelites from the surrounding Canaanitish 
tribes. We never hear of any of these sharing in the 
calamities of Israel; on the contrary, there appears every 
reason to believe that, during these seasons of Hebrew sub- 
jection, they greatly recovered their strength. These suc- 
cessive inflictions therefore did, what Israelitish piety ought 
to have done, — they clearly distinguished them from all 
other people. 

Having noticed these successive servitudes and deliver- 
ances in the last chapter, it will here be only necessary to 
refer to any peculiarity of a religious character presented to 
our notice in the narrative. 

The first which calls for passing attention is the thanks- 
giving ode of Deborah, which breathes the most lofty ideas 
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of Jeliovali, and shows his coyenant relation and mercy to 
Israel, at the same time identifying the conflict to which it 
refers with the purposes of Heaven, and ascribing the 
victory which it celebrates to the Lord Jehovah, 

It is worthy of observation that, in the ensuing servitude, 
when Gideon threw down the altar of Baal, the men of the 
city gathered about the house, and said to his father, 
" Bring out thy son, that he may die." (Judges vi. 30.) 
So devoted were the inhabitants of Ophrah to this infamous 
idolatry ! The manly expostulation of Joash, also, deserves 
notice: he challenged the divinity, threw back the defence 
of the rites upon the supposed deity, and, referring to the 
explicit institutes of the Mosaic law, urged that he who 
dared to plead for Baal was worthy of death. This devoted- 
ness to idolatry by the inhabitants of this neighbourhood, 
accounts, in some measure, for the fearful relapse which 
appears to have taken place immediately after the death of. 
Gideon : for, not only did the ephod and other imitations of 
sacred things become a snare to Gideon and his house, but, 
as soon as he was dead, the people sank into their former 
idolatry, and added, to the number of their former idols, 
Baal-berith, who was worshipped by the Shechemites, 
(Judges ix. 4, 46,) and had a temple there. From the 
name, it has been inferred, that this deity presided over alli- 
ances or covenants. Such appropriations were common 
among the Heathen ; but it is startling to behold the sona 
of Israel polluting themselves with such profane mockery, 
while they forsook and provoked the only covenant-keeping 
God. 

Nor did the successive afflictive visitations to which they 
were subjected efl*ect any permanent improvement. On the 
contrary, idolatry seems not only to have obtained a wider 
and deeper influence over the minds of the people, but, 
harassed and spirit-broken by almost continual bondage, they 
were individually and socially disqualified from making any 
important eflbrts in the way of religious improvement. We 
consequently find them, in the days of Eli, deeply sunk in 
irreligion and vice. It cannot, indeed, be denied that, even 
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then, the worship of Jehovah was regularly maintained at 
Shiloh ; and that worshippers were still found who ap- 
proached the holy place with devotedness of heart and true 
sincerity of mind, as the case of Hannah proves. It must, 
however, at the same time he admitted, that, for all truly 
practical purposes, the administration of religion was poi- 
soned at the fountain. The priesthood had become ungodly 
and unjust. Not only did their covetous rapacity insult and 
oppress the worshippers, and make the service of Jehovah 
an abomination in their eyes; their flagrant vices polluted 
the access to the tabernacle, and stained its holy service with 
the filthiest adjuncts of the vilest Heathenism. 

It will be necessary here to notice the case of the daugh. 
ter of Jephthah, as standing connected with the period 
which has now passed under review. If we take the scrip- 
tural narrative of this case, as it stands in our authorized 
version, although the story is a very melancholy one, it pre- 
sents no remarkable difficulty. It states that, when this 
chief was marching at the head of his army to repel the 
Ammonites, he " vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said. If 
thou shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh forth 
of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in 
peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the 
Lord's, and I will offer it up for a burnt-offering." (Judges 
xi. 30, 31.) When crowned with success, and returning in 
triumph '^ unto his house, behold, his daughter came out to 
meet him with timbrels and with dances : and she was his 
only child; beside her he had neither son nor daughter. 
And it came to pass, when he saw her, that he rent his 
clothes, and said, Alas, my daughter ! thou hast brought me 
very low, and thou art one of them that trouble me : for I 
have opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go 
back. And she said unto him. My father, if thou hast 
opened thy mouth unto the Lord, do to me according to 
that which hath proceeded out of thy mouth.'* (Verses 34 
— 36.) Subsequently she requested a respite for two 
months, that she, with her fellows, might bewail her fate ; 
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and at the end of the two months, " she retarned unto het 
father, who did with her according to his vow." (Verse 39.) 
It has therefore been concluded, that Jephthah slew his 
daughter, and offered her up for a burnt-offering. On the 
other hand, however, it has been contended, that a conduct 
so abhorrent to nature could not have been found in a judge 
of Israel ; and that the words of the text do not absolutely 
require this sense ; that the terms may only mean, that she 
should be devoted to the Lord, and thus be doomed to 
perpetual virginity. 

Yet, notwithstanding all that has been said in support of 
this view of the case, we think a full investigation of the 
subject would justify the terms of the authorized transla- 
tion ; * and persuade the reader, that the most probable 
interpretation of the story is that which supposes that Jeph- 
thah (having lived a great part of his life on the borders of 
Ammon and Moab, nations notoriously addicted to human 
sacrifice) did, in this great emergency, vow to immolate the 
first person who should come forth to meet him on his suc- 
cessful return ; and that, although deeply grieved at this 
proving to be his only child, he nevertheless fulfilled his 
vow, and did to her as he had said. 

Those who have imagined that this sacrifice was offered up 
by the high priest, or that the maiden was sent as a devotee 
to the tabernacle, forget that the seat of the Jewish national 
worship was, at this time, at Shiloh, in the portion of 
Ephraim; and that, immediately on his return, Jephthah 
was engaged in a bloody war with this tribe, which must 
have effectually prevented any intercourse with the supreme 
ecclesiastical authorities for either purpose. Jephthah ruled 
on the east of Jordan ; and there can be no doubt that, if this 
enormity was perpetrated, it was consummated by himself, 
without the knowledge or sanction of the Jewish high priest. 

We have hitherto traced the declension of religion among 
the Israelites from the death of Joshua to the time of Eli, 
when the knowledge and service of Jehovah seemed reduced 

♦ See note G, p. 402. 
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to its lowest point, and idolatry and vice were fearfully pre- 
valent. From tHis time a brighter day began to dawn, and 
there was evidently a gradual revival of religion amongst 
the people, which, with more or less interruption, continued 
until the reign of Solomon. 

In our endeavours to exhibit a correct view of the religion 
of this period, it will not be unsuitable, in the first place, to 
point out the several most important agencies by which this 
great improvement was effected. Here, as in every other 
instance, we distinctly recognise primarily the gracious influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God. The whole Jewish religion w^ns 
the result of Divine interposition. By this it was originated 
and sustained. If, at that time, the people had been left to 
themselves, they would soon have merged into the common 
mass of idolatrous tribes by which they were surrounded, 
and the Mosaic economy would have perished from the 
knowledge of man. This was prevented, not only by the 
watchful care and gracious influence of Jehovah on indivi- 
dual mind, but by the raising up of suitable instruments, 
who, guided by Divine illumination, not only checked the 
progress of idolatry, and gave an impulse to true religion, by 
the force of their own personal character, but also adopted 
public measures, and promoted institutions, which were 
productive of the most happy results. 

The first of these means which meets us in the history of 
this period, is the call of Samuel to the important offices of 
prophet and judge. It is worthy of remark, that this man, 
whose character, even at first, shone as a light in a dark 
place, was the child of pious parents, — one given in answer 
to earnest prayer. How often has this been the case in all 
ages of the church ! From the time when the gift of pro- 
phecy was communicated to the seventy in the wilderness to 
the vocation of Samuel, we hear but little of the exercise of this 
agency. Joshua certainly spoke under plenary inspiration, and 
stood in the character of a prophet. Deborah was also called 
a prophetess, and received communications immediately from 
heaven, and thus, under direct Divine influence, acted in a 
public capacity, and "judged Israel." It is equally certain 
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that Hannali spake under the influence of the Holy Ghost, 
when she poured out her heart to God in a song of thanks- 
giving. With the exception of Joshua, however^ the com- 
munication of this gift does not appear to have been prodnc- 
tiye of very important public benefit, in a religious sense. 
But, in the general declension which continued to the time 
of Eli, it appears to have been almost, if not altogether, 
withdrawn. " The word of the Lord was precious in those 
days ; there was no open vision." (1 Sam. iii. 1.) 

In the person of Samuel it pleased Jehovah again to visit 
Israel with plenary inspiration. When but a child he was 
informed of the impending ruin of the house of Eli : " And 
Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him, and did let none 
of his words fall to the ground. -And all Israel from Dan 
even to Beersheba knew that Samuel was established to be 
a prophet of the Lord." (Verses 19, 20.) The general 
knowledge of this fact must have had a beneficial influ- 
ence upon the public mind. It asserted the supremacy of 
Jehovah; and, while it thus raised a barrier against the 
floods of idolatry, it gave encouragement and confidence to 
those who still retained their faith and devotedness to God. 

These important results were further promoted by the 
introduction and maintenance of an efficient, wise, and just 
administration. Samuel, in his official capacity as judge, 
not only decided all cases submitted to his decision at his 
own house at Ramah, but " he went from year to year in 
circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel 
in all those places." (1 Sam. vii. 16.) 

These efibrts of the prophet were followed with special 
Divine influence ; for we are told, that the whole " house 
of Israel lamented after the Lord." (Verse 2.) This, be it 
observed, was not such a profession of obedience as had 
often been made before, under the pressure of severe 
national suflering or danger. They were now in compara- 
tive peace, yet were their hearts turned to seek the Lord. 
Samuel readily responds to their desire, and urges them to 
renounce all idolatry, to put away their strange gods. His 
language on this occasion shows, not only that he appre- 
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lieuded the spirit of religion, but that it made a part of hie 
teaching, and was to some extent understood by the people : 
** Put away the strange gods and Ashtaroth from among you, 
and prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only." 
(Verse 3.) And the sacred record assures us of their obedi- 
ence ; they ** did put away Baalim and Ashtaroth, and 
served the Lord only." (Verse 4.) ''Baalim and Ashta- 
roth," in this text, must be regarded as genmc terms, the 
one referring to male, and the -other to female, divinities : 
the words here, therefore, include all the objects of idola- 
trous worship ; and, consequently, the passage appropriately 
declares that they served ** the Lord only." 

This religious reformation was so general, that Samuel 
thought himself justified in convening a national assembly. 
He therefore invited the people to meet him at Mizpeh, 
saying, " I will pray for you unto the Lord." (Verse 5.) 
They assembled, " and drew water, and poured it out before 
the Lord, and fasted." (Verse 6.) What the precise object of 
this ceremony might be, we are not informed. Commenta- 
tors differ in opinion respecting it. The Chaldee paraphrast 
understood the terms figuratively; for he translates the 
passage, " And they poured out their hearts in penitence as 
waters before the Lord." This is probably the true meaning, 
and shows the depth of feeling with which the people hum- 
bled themselves before God on account of their continued 
transgressions. 

This religious reformation was, however, not only pro- 
moted hy the weight of Samuel's pious character, and the 
effect of his personal ministrations ; he either called into 
existence, or greatly revived and extended, the schools of the 
prophets. This proceeding appears to have produced a very 
great effect upon the religious condition of the people.* 

Under these influences the Israelites progressed, during 
the rule of Samuel, in the knowledge of revealed truth, and 
in the practice of its requirements. We shall refer to the 
character of David when speaking of personal religion ; and 

* flee note H, p. 40a. 
R 2 
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therefore only observe here, that his youthful piety, and the 
sterling religious principles which he exhibited throughout 
the early part of his reign, must have greatly promoted the 
improvement previously in operation. 

It will be necessary now to ascertain the condition and 
observance of religious worship during this period, the 
seat and centre of which was the Mosaic tabernacle. 
Here all the stated ceremonial of the law was performed ; 
and Moses predicted that God himself would "choose 
a place" for this purpose. (Deut. xii. 11.) Consequently, 
although when the tribes first passed the Jordan, the 
tabernacle was set up at Gilgsd; when the land was 
entirely subdued and occupied, it was removed to Shiloh. 
(Joshua xviii. 1 .) This appears to have been done by the 
express command of Jehovah ; for he speaks of it as his own 
act. (Jer. vii. 12.) We are not informed of the reason of 
this selection, although it is not improbable that it was done 
because Ephraim had succeeded by adoption to the birth- 
right instead of Reuben ; (Gen. xlviii. 5, 17—20; 1 Chron. 
V. 1 , 2 ;) Shiloh being in the portion of territory allotted to 
Ephraim. 

The tabernacle remained at Shiloh during the entire 
government of the judges; and, although every part of the 
country had been invaded, and brought into subjection to 
the Heathen, the sacred tent was preserved as the seat of 
worship until the time of Eli. But little is known of the 
attention bestowed by the people of that time on the solemn 
services of the sanctuary. There is in the history but one 
instance of any special inquiry having been made of God 
here for the space of four hundred years, and that was during 
the early part of this period ; for it was in the life-time of 
Phinehas. (Judges xx. 27, 28.) There can be little question 
that the Mosaic ceremonial was continually performed in 
the tabernacle at Shiloh ; for this was done in the days of 
Eli, notwithstanding the enormous vices which had been 
introduced in immediate connexion with the most solemn 
observances. 

The continued and increasing iniquity of his people led 
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Jehovah to take from them the glory of the sanctuary. In 
a case of great emergency, the ark was brought from the 
tabernacle, and carried before the army, which was raised to 
repel an irmption of the Philistines. As we have already 
seen, it was taken by the Heathen, and kept by them seven 
months ; but, what is specially remarkable, when returned, 
it was not brouglit to its place in the tabernacle. On every 
principle of religion and politics, we should have thought 
that this would have been the first object of the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities. Not only, however, was the ark 
not immediately returned to the tabernacle, — it never was. 
We are not aware that this singular fact can be accounted 
for but by referring it to Divine interposition. The ark was 
brought first to Beth-shemesh, where the men were smitten 
by God for their profane curiosity; (1 Sam. vi. 18, 19 ;) it 
was then taken to Kirjath-jearim, " into the house of Abin- 
adab in the hill," who sanctified his son Eleazar to keep it. 
(1 Sam. vii. 1.) Here it remained a long time. (Verse 2.) 

During this period the tabernacle had been removed from 
Shiloh to Gibeon, in the tribe of Benjamin ; for here it was 
when David carried the ark to Jerusalem. (1 Chron. xvi. 
39.) We have very slender information respecting these 
removals of the tabernacle, except that we are told they were 
from the Lord ; for he rejected Shiloh, (Psalm Ixxviii. 60,) 
because he rejected Ephraim. (Verse 67 ») 

After David was estabUshed in the kingdom, he purposed 
removing the ark from the house of Abinadab. It does not 
appear that he had any intention of restoring it to the taber- 
nacle : his wish seems to have been to bring it to his own 
house. But on this occasion, either from ignorance or inat- 
tention, they did not carry the ark, as commanded in the 
law, on the shoulders of the Kohathites, but put it into a 
new cart ; when, being shaken by the motion of the vehicle, 
Uzzah put forth his hand, and took hold of the ark, for 
which temerity he was smitten with instant death. David, 
grieved and alarmed that a design which he contemplated 
with so much joy should be defeated by this terrible infliction, 
shrunk from the hazard of completing his purpose, and com- 
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manded the ark to be taken into the house of Obed-edom, 
where it remained three months. 

But David^ having heard that the Lord had greatly 
blessed the house of Obed-edom, and all that pertained 
to him^ since the time that the ark had been in his 
house, prepared a tabernacle for it near his own residence 
on Mount Zion^ and went down and brought it up thither 
with great joy. On this occasion the requirements of the 
law were fully complied with. (1 Chron. xv. 2 — 15.) This 
object being accomplished, David made an arrangement of 
priests and Levites to meet the new state of things. There 
were at that time two persons acting as high priests, Zadok 
and Abiathar.* (2 Sam. xx. 25.) Of these Zadok, with 
his brethren the priests, were appointed to attend the 
ministry of the sanctuary, to oflTer the daily and other stated 
sacrifices agreeably to the Mosaic law, " and to do according 
to all that is written in the law of the Lord, which he com- 
manded Israel;" (1 Chron. xvi. 40;) while Asaph and his 
brethren were appointed " to minister before the ark con- 
tinually, as every day's work required."^ (Verse 37.) Now, 
it is worthy of notice, that Asaph was not a priest, but a 
Levite. And it appears, from 1 Chron. vi. 31 — 48, that 
Levites alone were appointed to the service of this tabernacle ; 
while in verse 49 it is said, '' But Aaron and his sons offered 
upon the altar of the burnt-offering, and on the altar of 
incense, and were appointed for all the work of the place 
most holy, and to make an atonement for Israel, according 
to aU that Moses the servant of God had commanded." 
But Asaph and his company ministered before the Lord 
in the tabernacle with a service of singing, (verse 31,) "to 
thank and praise the Lord God of Israel." (Chap. xvi. 4.) 
Sacrifices, which are manifestly to be regarded as extraordi- 
nary, from the occasion, were offered by David when the 
ark was brought up to this tabernacle; but after it was 
placed here, and " had rest," we hear of no legal sacrifices 

* " He (David) also appointed Zadok, of the fomily of Phinehas, to 
be high-priest, together with Abiathar j for he was his friend." (Josb- 
PHTJs's " Antiquities," book vii. chap. 5, sect. 4.) 
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being offered in connexiou with this sanctuary; all the 
ceremonial of the law being performed at Gibeon. 

This case is altogether most extraordinary. No erection 
was ever raised upon earth more fully Divine in its plan and 
purpose than the tabernacle of Moses; all its parts and 
every portion of its furniture were designed after a heavenly 
" pattern," and all intimately adapted to the worship which 
was there commanded to be performed. Yet we find this 
order broken, this plan deranged, and the entire harmony of 
the sacred service destroyed by the circumstances to which 
we have referred. Why was this ? All will admit that the 
ark of the covenant and its appendages were the essential 
centre of worship, and the glory of the Mosaic tabernacle. 
Yet these are taken away, isolated from the sacrificial ser- 
vice, and made the seat of a simple worship, which appears 
to have consisted mainly in prayer and praise to God. 

Whatever difficulty may be connected with the subject, it 
is certain that this innovation was not made by David for 
the purpose of contravening the Divine law. In proof of 
this, we may refer to one very significant fact. In the law, 
it was specially required that the signal for gathering the 
people together for any religious purpose was to be the 
sound of trumpets, which were to be blown by two priests. 
(Num. X. 2, 3, 7, 8.) Now, as it was necessary that some 
signal should be given to call the people to the services of 
the tabernacle of David, this law, which had been enjoined 
*' as an ordinance for ever," was complied with ; and Benaiah 
and Jehaziel, the priests, were appointed to serve continually 
with trumpets before the ark of the covenant of God. (1 
Chron. xvi. 6.) The fact that David was divinely inspired, 
connected with the well-known watchful protection which 
God at that time exercised over every thing pertaining to his 
worship, would in itself be sufficient to show, at least, that 
the alteration was divinely sanctioned. But this sanction 
seems to be directly asserted by holy scripture. We are not 
only informed that Jehovah refused the tabernacle of Joseph, 
and chose not the tribe of Ephraim, but that he '' chose the 
tribe of Judah, the Mount Zion which he loved." (Psalm 
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Ixxviii. 67, 68.) But in immediate connexion with this 
reference to the abandonment of Shiloh, and selection of 
Zion, as the site for the residence of the ark^ it is said, as if 
to gi?e a formal justification of these arrangements of the 
king, '^ He chose David also his servant, and took him from 
the sheepfolds, to feed Jacob his people, and Israel his in- 
heritance." (Verses 70, 71.) This was the Divine appoint- 
ment ; and that David in this respect executed the purpose 
of God, is certain ; for it is added, " So he fed them accord- 
ing to the integrity of his heart ; and guided them by the 
skilfulness of his hands." (Verse 72.) 

Thus every thing continued during the whole reign of 
David. Once we find him oflTering sacrifice on the threshing- 
fioor of Araunah ; but this is speciaUy justified by the emer- 
gency of the occasion. (1 Chron. xxi. 28 — 30.) When 
Solomon succeeded to the throne, he first proceeded to 
Gibeon, where he sacrificed, (2 Chron. i. 3, 5 ; 1 Kings iii. 
4,) and then returnfed to Jerusalem, (2 Chron. i. 13,) where 
he offered again before the ark. (1 Kings iii. 15.)* 

It would greatly aid us in the investigation of this subject, 
if more ample information had been given respecting this 
tabernacle and its worship. We do not know even whether 
it was divided by a veil, after the manner of the Mosaic 
sanctuary, or was only one apartment. From the language 
employed to describe the placing of the ark there, we should 
incline to the latter opinion. ** So they brought the ark of 
God, and set it in the midst of the tent that David had 
pitched for it." (1 Chron. xvi. 1.) It is well known that 
in the Mosaic sanctuary the ark was at the extreme end of 
the inner compartment ; while here it is said to be in the 
rnidst f of the tabernacle. 

But, however this may be, we may form some idea of the 
nature of the worship which was offered here, from the 

* See note I, p. 404. 

+ We are aware that "rpj^^ which is here rendered " midst," is some- 
times translated " within ;" but then the former is the true sense of the 
term ; and, although used in the Old Testament above four hundred 
times, it is rendered " within " but about twenty, and some of these are 
corrected in the marginal readings by "midst," 
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declared purpose of David, and the Psalm which he delivered 
on the first celebration of worship there. The king, it is 
said, "appointed certain of the Levites to minister before 
the ark of the Lord, and to record, and to thank and praise 
the Lord God of Israel." (1 Chron. xvi. 4.) A clear and 
consistent exposition of this text would cast light upon the 
subject ; but the task is replete with difficulty. It appears 
probable, that here the term "minister" is applied to the 
general character of the persons so employed, as engaged in 
carrying out all the religious services of this holy place, two 
prominent parts of which are immediately specified ; "to 
record," and to " thank and praise the Lord God of Israel." 
Or it may be that the correct reading is that which is 
countenanced by the Septuagint : "To minister, lifting up 
the voice, and to give thanks and praise." In either case 
the term ^Df here rendered " record," must be taken as 
giving the precise designation to the first branch of this 
duty. The generic sense of this word is " to remember," 
or "to put in remembrance;" and, consequently, there 
can be Httle doubt that one primary part of this service con- 
sisted in reciting the manifold and gracious interpositions of 
God on behalf of Israel, and the covenant promises which he 
had made unto them. The great things which Jehovah had 
done, and which he had promised further to do, were thus 
brought to the remembrance of the people, and made the 
basis of exhortations, and injunctions to obedience and 
piety.* The second part consisted in singing the praises of 
God in such sacred hymns as were from time to time com- 
posed by David or other holy men. 

That this opinion is correct, is sufficiently evident from the 
tenor of the psalm which was composed on the occasion, and 
which was then first sung.f (1 Chron. xvi. 7.) After a spirited 
poetic exordium, calling for united thanksgiving, the Psalmist 
proceeds : " Remember his marvellous works that he hath 
done;" and thence goes on to give a rapid summary of 

* See Patrick in loco. 

i* It does not appear improbable that this psalm was continued as a 
part of the daily service. (Patrick.) 

R 5 
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God's gracious interpositions on behalf of Israel. He then 
briefly denounces the vanity of idols, and proceeds to enjoin 
fervent gratitude to God, and the exercise of deep and hal- 
lowed devotion. The lip of man scarcely ever gave utter- 
ance to a sentiment more rich in true sublimity, more pro- 
found in theologic purity, or more important in moral 
injunction, than the clause, "Worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness." All nature is then invoked to join in a 
general chorus of thanksgiving; the whole closing with 
prayer and praise. This sublime Psalm is full of purity and 
power ; and, if it may be taken as exhibiting the spirit and 
manner of this tabernacle-worship, it must be regarded as 
deeply impressive and highly spiritual. 

It is, however, by no means certain, that the addresses 
deUvered in this sanctuary were entirely confined to the 
Levites : what are we to understand by the following lan- 
guage of David ? — " I have preached righteousness in the 
great congregation : lo, I have not refrained my lips, O 
Lord, thou knowest. I have not hid thy righteousness 
within my heart ; I have declared thy faithfulness and thy 
salvation : I have not concealed thy loving-kindness and thy 
truth from the great congregation." (Psalm xl. 9, 10.) 

We are convinced that a careful and extended investiga- 
tion of this subject would place before the church and the 
world a view of the religious position and privileges of God's 
ancient Israel, which has been seldom, if ever, realized. Our 
limits forbid this : we must, therefore, pass from this point, 
observing, that the institution of this simple and spiritual 
worship, in the sanctuary before the mercy-seat, where holy 
men recounted the Divine goodness, both in national and 
personal instances, (Psalm xxxii.,) and where the Psalms of 
David and Asaph were daily sung, must have had a wonder- 
ful efiect in enlightening the mind, and exhibiting God's spi- 
ritual purposes to his devout people. We have one striking 
instance of this in Psalm Ixxiii. Here is the case of a pious 
man, harassed and perplexed by the apparently unequal ope- 
ration of Divine Providence, until his faith sunk under the 
painful exercise, and he says, ** My feet were almost gone ; 
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my steps had well nigh slipped." (Verse 2.) And by wjiat 
means is his mind enlightened? How are his peace and 
confidence restored? Not by any laboured philosophic 
investigation ; not by recourse to the provisions of the law, 
or the written promises of the covenant : copies of existing 
revealed truth were not then, perhaps, in private hands. No ; 
this knowledge and comfort were found in religious worship. 
The painful embarrassment continued, '* until I went into the 
sanctuary of God ; then understood I their end." (Verse 1 7.) 
Here spiritual light beams upon the mind. He realizes 
the " destruction " which awaited the wicked, and the joy- 
ous destiny of the righteous ; and, happily released from his 
trouble by this enlightenment, takes God for his portion ; 
and, content with his earthly lot, exclaims, " Whom have I 
in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that T 
desire beside thee. Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me to glory." (Verses 24, 25.) 

Learned men may speculate as they please upon the 
Amount of religious knowledge possessed by the Israelites at 
this period. The fact is, that it was not revealed in a doc- 
trinal form, but apprehended in the spiritual exercises and 
experience of pious men. As Abraham saw the day of 
Christ, so the pious Jew, entering into the spirit of the 
Divine purpose, saw and rejoiced in the possession of sub- 
stantial religious blessing. And this, we have every reason 
to believe, was greatly promoted by the worship established 
in the tabernacle of David. 

This state of things continued until the third year of the 
reign of Solomon ; and it is very probable that the young 
prince was trained up in constant attendance upon the ordi- 
nances of this sanctuary. But, the temple having been 
finished, both these tabernacles were superseded, and the 
splendid edifice consecrated to the service of Jehovah. 
This was done in great pomp and magnificence. The fur- 
niture of the Mosaic tabernacle was not used in the temple 
for its former purpose, Solomon having made' new articles 
of a more gorgeous and costly character in its stead. The 
ark of the covenant was the only exception. This was 
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taken from David's tabernacle, and carried by Levites to the 
door of the temple, when the priests took it up, and placed 
it in its proper position in the most holy place. It may be 
observed here, that the chernbim made by order of Moses 
stood on each end of the ark, and were, in fact, a part of 
the lid; but those erected by Solomon were mach larger, 
and stood upon the floor, stretching their wings out on each 
side, so that the two wings toward the middle of the house 
touched each other; and the ark with its cherubim was 
placed between these larger ones, and under their wings. 
But the tabernacle of the congregation, with all its sacred 
furniture, that it might neither be profaned nor idolized, was 
brought to the temple, and deposited, in all probability, in 
the sacred treasury. 

We are told that, after the priests had put the ark in its 
place, " it came to pass, when the priests were come out of 
the holy place, that then the house was filled with a cloud, 
even the house of the Lord ; so that the priests could not 
stand to minister by reason of the cloud : for the glory of 
the Lord had filled the house of God." (2 Chron. v. 11—14.) 
Was this a new display of the visible Divine glory ? or had 
the shekinah remained over the ark of the covenant, and 
was this a more effulgent breaking forth of its brightness? 
Whether there was always a visible display of this glory 
over the ark, we may reasonably doubt ; we hear nothing of 
its appearance during the period of the Philistinian captivity. 
Yet we can scarcely question its manifestation in the taber- 
nacle of David. But for this, the Psalmist would scarcely 
have spoken of the ark as -identical with the Divine Pre- 
sence, as he clearly does : *' My soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God : when shall I come and appear before God?" 
(Psalm xlii. 2.) Hence it is said, " He sitteth between the 
cherubims." (Psalm xcix. 1.) But, what is still more deci- 
sive, is the important fact, that pious worshippers at this 
time identified the attainment of religious blessing with the 
shining forth of this mysterious light. What else are we to 
understand by this language ? — " Thou that dwellest between 
the cherubims, shine forth." (Psalm Ixxx. 1 .) And be it 
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observed, that similar terms abound in the devotional poetry 
of this period : the same expressions are repeated thrice in 
this Psalm. (Verses 3, 7, 19.) In fact, in the language of 
David, to obtain blessing, and for God, or the face of God, 
to shine forth, are clearly synonymous expressions. 

But this pervading cloud and overpowering glory did not 
constitute the greatest manifestation of himself which 
Jehovah was pleased to make on this occasion. These 
clearly indicated that God had taken possession of the house 
which had been built for the honour of his name. But 
when Solomon, having briefly addressed the people, spread 
forth his hands; and poured out his ever-memorable prayer 
to God, "fire came down from heaven, and consumed the 
burnt-oiFering and the sacrifices ; and the glory of the Lord 
filled the house." (2 Chron. vii. 1.) This is the highest 
token of acceptance which God was pleased to bestow : the 
fullest proof was thus given to the assembled hosts of Israel 
of the Divine Presence and blessing. We need not, there- 
fore, wonder that " they bowed themselves with their faces 
to the ground upon the pavement, and worshipped, and 
praised the Lord, saying. For he is good ; for his mercy 
endureth for ever." (Verse 3.) Israel had on many former 
occasions received splendid manifestations of the Divine 
favour and interposition ; but most of those had been com- 
municated in seasons of extreme affliction or danger. Now, 
however, in a time of prosperity and peace, a great national 
act of devotedness is honoured with this striking mark of 
the Divine acceptance. 

The entire procedure on this occasion was greatly calcu- 
lated to strengthen the faith and foster the piety of the 
Israelites of that day. They could not but see in these cir- 
cumstances a renewal of their covenant relation to God, a 
proof of his gracious acceptance and blessing, and a pledge 
of his future guidance and protection. 

These religious services having been completed, in the 
manner fully detailed in holy scripture, it becomes now onr 
duty to inquire whether, from this time forward, the worship 
of the Israehtes was confined to the ritual service of the 
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temple, or whether the people had any opportunities of 
instraction and worship similar to that which they enjoyed 
in the tabernacle of David. K this was not the case, 
although, by the erection of the temple, and this public 
recognition of it by God, as the dwelling-place of his glory, 
a stronger balwark was raised against national defection into 
idolatry, there would have been, at the same time, a loss of 
those means which had done so much to promote spiritual 
religion in the time of Dand. And, as this was, after all, 
the great oonservating principle of Jewish weal, it is difficult 
to conceive that it should be placed in jeopardy by these 
divinely-appointed arrangements. 

Our brief inquiry into this question will moot one of the 
most abstruse and disputed points in the religious archaeology 
of the Hebrews; namely, the origin of synagogues. If 
these were raised in different localities at this time, for the 
purposes of mutual edification and worship, it will be admit- 
ted that the want created by the removal of the ark would 
be fully met. And it will be observed that we are not told 
that the tabernacle of David was taken down or removed. 
The ark was carried to the temple, and the tabernacle of the 
congregation (the Mosaic one) was entirely removed; but, 
for any thing which appears on the sacred record, the reli- 
gious assemblies which had hitherto been held here might have 
been continued. Nor does this supposition appear to be at 
all improbable. But then, as this place, the ark being re- 
moved, would possess no advantage over any other, those 
pious persons residing in other localities might naturally 
erect similar places, until such houses for reUgious worship 
became numerous. It may not be possible to support these 
conjectures by such evidence as will place the existence of 
synagogues, or something similar to them, at this time, be- 
yond the reach of doubt ; yet it must, we think, be admitted, 
that all the prominent peculiarities of the religious history 
of the Hebrews at this period unite to render their existence 
exceedingly probable.* 

* See note J, p. 407. 
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On this subject a learned writer pertinently remarks^ 
" The temple-worship, as it was constituted in the days of 
David and Solomon, was grand, august, and imposing. Yet 
can we easily understand how a felt necessity would arise 
for a more intimate and closer, if it must be also majestic, 
intercourse with God, by the intermediation of certain solem- 
nities in which all and each of a congregation would have ah 
individual share. Nor would this feeling of want wait for 
any other condition than an active and somewhat refined 
religious sense, experienced in a population of which only a 
small number could crowd and find room in the gates of the 
national temple: so that there is nothing unreasonable or 
imaginary in giving to the origin of synagogues an earlier 
date than the period of the exile." * 

We know, from the facts which have passed under our 
notice, that this want was felt, that the tabernacle of David 
was built to afibrd this more general intercourse with God ; 
and therefore, without deciding whether any such places for 
worship previously existed, we think it sufficiently plain that 
from this time they increased in number, and that this taber- 
nacle was the model after which they were formed, and its 
worship the type of that which was afterward celebrated in 
the synagogues. 

Attention will now be directed to the nature and infiuence 
of personal religion, as realized and evinced in individual 
character during this period. However vast, in the wide 
extent of their range, the purposes of redeeming mercy may 
be ; whatever effects they may be calculated to produce on 
the position of states, and the destinies of empires; it is 
undeniably certain that the primary object of all real religion 
is to save individual men from sin, and to prepare them for 
the enjoyment of the glories of heaven. The essential nature 
of the religion of any people or time is therefore not only to 
be sought in their formularies of worship and systems of 
faith, but more particularly in the purity and energy of its 
influence upon individual mind. 

* Dr. Kitto's " Biblical Cyclopsedia," eub voce Synagogues. 
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On this head, reference may first be made to the holiness 
of heart and life inculcated and experienced under the influ- 
ence of the religion of this period. It must be evident to 
all, that the materials do not exist which are necessary to 
enable us to do justice to this subject. How seldom do we 
find the brightest specimens of piety in camps or courts ! 
In how few cases are those who are busily engaged in public 
or national affairs a fair sample of the practical virtue of any 
people! Yet in this case the record only refers in detail 
to very public and prominent persons. The multitude of 
thoughtful, serious, spiritually-minded people, who, from 
the time of the judges to the death of Solomon, walked in 
simplicity and sincerity before God, realizing the blessings 
of his covenant mercy, and adorning their quiet and private 
course with the graces of holiness, do not meet our eye. 
Their memorial does not remain on earth ; their record is on 
high. Yet they did exist : and although we cannot cite 
their individual character to illustrate the nature and influ- 
ence of religion in this age, we know by the evidence of fact 
that this piety must have existed. It is utterly impossible 
that Samuel could have carried out his reforms, that David 
could have had companions in his devotion, that such amaz- 
ing wealth could have been cast into the treasury of the 
Lord for the erection of the temple, if private piety had 
not existed. This, however, is beyond our reach ; and we 
are compelled to turn to a most ungenial soil, and seek for 
proofs of genuine godliness in the high places of the earth. 

We will first advert to Samuel. This person, when a 
child, was placed in the midst of the most corrupting influ- 
ences. Religion was at the lowest ebb, and public manners 
fearfully impure. Yet, amid all this, the child grew up to 
manhood, and entered upon an extensive course of public life, 
as a reformer, a judge, and a prophet. During his time the 
greatest changes took place in the circumstances and con- 
stitution of his country. But Samuel's devoted piety was 
unchanged. He restored the purity of Divine worship, and 
purged the nation of idolatry : he reformed the admiuistration 
of justice, corrected the evils which had abounded in the 
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jurisprudence of the land, and fully executed his vocation 
as a prophet of the Lord. In all this complication of diffi- 
culty and duty he stood unstained hy crime : and when he 
placed his judicial conduct hefore the sufirages of the people, 
he was acquitted hy the unanimous verdict of the nation. 
From youth to age, the testimony of inspiration applied to 
him, " Samuel grew on, and was in favour both with the 
Lord, and also with men.'' (1 Sam. ii. 26.) A case so unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of the world demands recognition. 
And such results can, by no enlightened mind, be ascribed 
to any thing but their true cause, — the living principle of 
sterling piety. 

David next claims our attention. To write a detailed his- 
tory of his religious life would indeed be a task replete with 
difficulty. We have, however, only to sketch this so far as 
it is necessary to illustrate the nature and influence of spirit- 
ual religion in his day. Let us glance at his youth, keeping 
sheep in the fields of Bethlehem : his simple but sincere 
confidence in Jehovah imbued his mind with such daring 
energy, that he attacked and destroyed a lion and a bear 
when they had taken a lamb from his flock. Nor even in 
the natural pride and inexperience of youth was this exploit 
regarded as any proof of his personal prowess. Long after- 
ward, when he stood in circumstances which required all the 
resources of fortitude and faith, he referred to this as the 
work of God : " The Lord delivered me out of the paw of 
the lion, and out of the paw of the bear." (1 Sam. xvii. 37.) 
This was his sincere acknowledgment ; and, as a proof of 
his sincerity, he is encouraged by this recollection to 
encounter yet greater danger. 

We next see him at court, where he not only displayed 
unusual capacity in other respects, but the most lively faith 
in God. When Goliath defied the armies of Israel, young 
as he was among the thou^nds of his people, his pious soul 
shrunk from the reproach, and, trusting in God, he dared 
to meet the giant of Gath. We have only to deal with this 
as a religious act; as such, it is most important. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews places David, on this 
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account, in his ever-memorable list of worthies who were 
distinguished by their faith in God. 

Soon after this we find David obliged to flee for his life 
from the court which he had saved by his valour, and 
driven from the army of which he was the greatest orna- 
ment. If, from this time to the death of Saul, we review the 
life of David, marking the gradual increase of his power, we 
may be led to admire his forbearance towards his most invete- 
rate foe, the good order and discipUne which he succeeded 
in introducing into the irregular band which had gathered 
about him, and the adroitness and skill with which he 
contrived to provide for his support with the least possible 
injury to his country, and ultimately to escape all the 
snares of his foes. We may be struck with these features 
of his case ; but in this general survey the heart is not read, 
his aspirations to God are not heard, the high principles by 
which he was influenced are not recognised, his religion is not 
seen. Yet we may form some definite idea of it ; for authen- 
tic memorials of his thoughts, feelings, emotions, and desires, 
— ^in fact, a true and Uving portraiture of the state of his 
soul, — ^have been preserved even to our day. Reference has 
been already made to the poetic effusions of this fugitive 
chieftain, in respect of their merit as works of art : we shall 
now have to direct attcQtion to them as exhibiting his reli- 
gion. Our particular citations must be few and brief. 
When he escaped from his own house, his wife placing the 
teraphim in the bed, and saying he was sick, he composed 
Psalm lix., concluding his prayerful song with the words, — 

" I will sing aloud of thy mercy in the morning : 
For thou hast been my defence and refuge 
In the day of my trouble. 
Unto thee, my strength, will I sing : 
For God is my defence, 
And the God of my mercy." (Verses 16, 17.) 

When, by the force of persecution, he was obliged to take 
refuge in Gath, and was there even compelled to feign him- 
self mad to save his life, he could, in his retirement, throw 
off his disguise, and compose Psalm Ivi. In the midst of 
this trouble he could sing of mercy : — 
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"In God I securely trust, 
Kor will I fear what man can do unto me. 
• Thy vows are upon me, God : 
I will render praises unto thee. 
For thou hast delivered my soul from death : 
Wilt thou not deliver my feet from falling, 
That I may walk before God in the land of the living ]'* 

(Verses 10—18.) 

When delivered from this danger^ although stiU exposed to 
the full power and malice of Saul, he again breaks forth 
into song. Psalm xxxiv. was then written, in which he 
celebrates the Divine faithfulness, and exults in God's con- 
tinued protection : — 

" The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants : 
And none of them that trust in him shall be desolate." 

(Verse 22.) 

A careful perusal of all those Psalms composed during the 
perilous wanderings of David, will show that they contain 
abundant proofs of the genuineness and depth of his piety. 
They uniformly breathe a confidence in God, which nothing 
but genuine religion can inspire ; and, beside this, we have 
other indubitable evidences of its existence and influence. 

Communion with God : — 

" God, thou art my God ; 
Early will I seek thee : 
My soul thirsteth for thee. 

My flesh longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land. 
Where no water is." (Psalm Ixiii. 1.) 

" I sought the Lord, and he heard me, 
And delivered me from all my fears." (Psalm xxxiv. 4.) 

" My soul shall be joyful in the Lord : 
It shall rejoice in his salvation." (Psalm xxxv. 9.) 

Estimation of moral purity : — 

'* The righteous shall be glad in the Lord, 
And shall trust in him ; 
And all the upright in heart shall gloiy." (Psalm Ixiv. 10.) 

'' Evil shall slay the wicked : 
And they that hate the righteous shall be desolate." 

(Psalm xxxiv. 21.) 

'' Depart from evil, and do good ; 
Seek peace, and pursue it. 
The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
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And his ears are open nnto their cry. 

The &ce of the Lord is against them that do evil. 

To cut off the remembrance of them from the earth." 

(Verses 14—16.) 

Aspirations after holiness : — 

" Thou hast proved mine heart ; 
Thou hast visited me in the night ; 
Thou hast tried me, and shalt find nothing ; 
I am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress." 

(Psalm xvii. 3.) 

" As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness : 
I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness." 

(Veree 15.) 

" love the Lord, all ye his saints : 
For the Lord preserveth the faithful." (Psalm xxxi. 23.) 

But it may be answered, " This evidence does not meet 
the case : the youthful piety of David is not denied ; but see 
the shocking crimes into which he afterward fell, — lying, 
adultery, murder!" All this is sorrowfully admitted. And 
yet, even these very crimes, the depth and degradation of 
the fall, serve to illustrate the genuine nature of that religion 
which he thus lost, and afterward regained. In estimating 
the character of an individual, or the purity of his religion, 
it is of immense importance to ascertain whether sin is tole- 
rated or denounced ; whether lapses from moral purity are 
allowed by the principles of religion, or occur in defiance of 
them. Prior to this time the worship of Baal-peor was asso- 
ciated with the most abominable impurity, and the rites of 
Moloch were stained with blood. Adultery and murder 
were parts of this Heathenism : but how stood the case with 
respect to David? He sinned deeply, foully, fearfully. 
But, when brought by the Spirit of Qt)d to a sense of his 
condition, what was his language ? ''I have sinned against 
the Lord." (2 Sam. xii. 13.) 

" Have mercy upon me, Qod, 
According to thy loving-kindness : 
According unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
Blot out my transgressions. 
Wash me throughly from mine iniquitv. 
And cleanse me from my sin. 
For I acknowledge my transgressions : 
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And my sin is ever before me. 
Create in me a clean heart, God ; 
And renew a right spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from thy presence ; 
And take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 
Eestore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; 
And uphold me with thy free Spirit." 

(Psalm U. 1—3, 10—12.) 

Here is a frank and nnreserved acknowledgment of sin, and 
earnest prayers for pardon. One clause in tliig prayer, « 
which we have purposely omitted, to be made the subject of 
special remark, casts important light upon the ground on 
which David hoped for mercy. It was not, as may be seen, 
because he regarded sin as not infinitely heinous in the 
Divine sight ; nor was it on account of any fancied merit or 
deserving in his past or future works. No ; his reliance is 
only on the blood of atonement-. 

" Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean : 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow."* (Verse 7.) 

His prayer was heard, and the depth of his penitential 
sorrow is only equalled by the height of his grateful joy for 
the Divine pardon and forgiveness : — 

" Blessed is he whose unrighteousness is forgiven. 
And whose sin is covered. 

Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, 
And in whose spirit there is no guile. 
I acknowledged my sin unto thee. 
And mine iniquity did I not hide : 
I said, I will confess my trangressions to the Lord, 
And thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin." 

(Psalm xzxii. 1, 2, 5.) 

And, having clearly realized forgiveness, he bursts forth into 

a song of praise : — 

" Praise the Lord, my soul : 
And all that is within me, praise his holy name. 
Praise the Lord, my soul, 
And forget not all his benefits : 
"Who forgiveth all thy sins. 
And healeth all thine infirmities ; 
Who redeemeth thy life ftx)m destruction. 
And crowneth thee with loving-kindness 
And tender mercies 

* See note K, p. 408. 
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For look how high the heaven is 

In comparison of the earth. 

So great is his mercy also 

Toward them that fear him : 

Look how wide also 

The east is from the west, 

So &r hath he set 

Our sins from ns."* (Psalm ciii. 1 — 4, 11, 12.) 

It should, howeTer, be remembered, that althougli God so 
graciously spoke peace to the mind of this penitent sinner, 
and, by communicating a sense of the Divine favour, thus 
filled him with grateful love; yet David never lost the 
impression of his demerit and unfaithfulness. Many 
years after this, when a wicked man furiously reviled him 
without cause, be refused to have him punished, saying, 
"The Lord hath said unto him. Curse David;" (2 Sam. 
xvi. 10 ;) as if, although rejoicing in a knowledge of pardon, 
be could not forgive himself; and, knowing that God bad, 
on account of bis transgression, sentenced him to bear 
unusual worldly tribulation, he meekly bowed bis bead, and 
patiently endured every portion of the infliction. 

In concluding this sketch of the religious character of 
David, it may be observed that, altbougb our limits have 
prevented our giving an extended investigation, the deficiency 
may easily be supplied by a careful perusal of the Book of 
Psalms. May we not ask. Was ever the broad seal of Divine 
approval more clearly set on the personal religion of any man, 
than is done by the existence and preservation of this inspired 
book ? Here is David, a man of like passions with bis bre- 
thren, confessedly frail and sinful, yet a man after God's 
own heart, who, in his general course of life, walked in such 
intimate communion with God, realized so fully the blessed- 
ness of bis dispensation, that God was pleased to stereotype 
bis pious exercises for the everlasting benefit of the church. 
The various emotions of David's mind,---bis penitence and 
prayer, bis joy and sorrow, bis temptations and succours, bis 
sins and pardons, bis aspirations after God, and bis hopes of 
future blessing, — are all sublimated into Divine poesy, and 

* Db. Hales's arrangement and translation. 
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given to the church of God as a permanent text-book of holy 
exercise and devotional life. The feelings that swelled the 
breast of the young chief in the caves of Adullam^ the fears 
that harassed him in the wilds of En-gedi, the sentiments 
sung by his clan of ontlaws in the wilderness of Judea, as 
well as the language of his soul in after-life, are taken from 
perishable existence ; and, imbued with the Ufe of God by 
the Holy Ghost, are held forth as the standing exponents of 
the religious emotions, feelings, desires, and hopes of God's 
people, throughout all time. When it is considered that 
the dispensation in which he lived ** had no glory," in com- 
parison with that of gospel times, can we conceive of any 
higher testimony to the sterling piety of a man, than is 
given to that of David, when his own account of his spiritual 
exercises is held forth to the world to guide them in the way 
of life ? From the days of David, these pious effusions have 
gladdened the hearts, elevated the hopes, and strengthened 
the faith, of unnumbered thousands of every age, clime, and 
colour ; and will continue to maintain their claims on the 
sanctified affections of believers till time shall be no more. If 
there is any truth in inspiration, any faith in history, any 
connexion between divinely-appointed means and the end to 
be accomplished, then the piety of David was deep and sincere. 

Solomon, also, merits notice in respect of the religion of 
his age. He, too, in early youth was devoted to God, and 
"the Lord loved him." His conduct, in respect of the 
temple, and especially his prayer at the dedication, is 
described by a competent authority as " one of the noblest 
and most sublime compositions in the Bible ; exhibiting the 
most exalted conceptions of the omnipresence of the Deity, 
and of his superintending providence, and of his pecuHar 
protection of the Israelite nation, from the time that they 
came out of Egypt, and imploring pardon and forgiveness 
for all their sins and transgressions in the land, and during 
their ensuing captivities, in the prophetic spirit of Moses. 
(1 Kings viii. 12—60; 2 Chron. vi. 1—42.) 

" * I have surely built thee a house to dwell in, a settled 
place for thee to abide in, for ever. 
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'' ' Bat will God indeed dwell on the earth ? Lo, the hea* 
Ten and the heaven of heayens cannot contain thee: how 
much less this house that I have bailt ! 

" ' Hearken thou to the supplication of thy servant, and of 
thy people Israel, when they shall pray toward this place : 
and hear thoa in heaven thy dwelling-place : and when thoa 
hearest, forgive ! 

" ' Lord of gods, turn not away the face of thy Messiah ; 
remember the mercies of David thy servant.' 

''The conclusion of this admirable prayer shows how 
clearly Solomon understood the difference between the future 
Son of David the Messiah, and himself, whose presence, he 
prays, may not be averted or withdrawn from his people, 
the Jews, according to the mercies of God, covenanted with 
his servant David, or ' for his servant David's sake ; ' as in 
the parallel passage. Psalm cxxxii. 10; 2 Chron. vi. 42. 
For surely Solomon could not possibly apply the term ' Mes- 
siah,' or * Anointed,* in this place to himself, without incur- 
ring the imputation of presumption or profaneness, especially 
on so solemn an occasion. He could not be ignorant that 
his father David had applied that term to the Son of God, 
Psalm ii. 2 — 7 ; and also Ethan, in his hymn. Psalm kxxix. 
20, explanatory of Nathan's prophecy, 2 Sam. vii. 14 ; both 
borrowing it from Hannah's thanksgiving, in which it was 
first introduced into the language of prophecy. (1 Sam. ii. 
10.)" * 

Like his father, Solomon was also divinely appointed to 
contribute to the volume of inspired truth. His Proverbs, 
and Song of Songs, although but a very small part of his 
literary productions, being written under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, are preserved for the edification of the church, 
God by his Holy Spirit laying the sanctified intellect of the 
wisest man under contribution for the benefit of his people. 
Ecclesiastes, too, is attributed to Solomon ; but the author- 
ship of this canonical book raises a question of great im- 
portance to the religious history of this prince. If, as aU 

♦ Hales's " Analysifl," vol. ii. p. 360. 
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antiquity teaches, he was the author of this book, when did 
he compose it? For Solomon, Hke his father, fell into 
sin. He departed from God, although not in the same 
manner. He was not hurried into transgression by the 
violent impulse of a guilty passion, which, by the force of 
circumstances, drew him into other crimes. He rejected 
Jehovah, and deliberately went astray, worshipping, and 
fostering the worship of. Heathen idols. If, then, Solomon 
wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes, was it before or after this 
fearful apostasy? Many commentators have charitably 
hoped the latter, and brilliant pictures of his restoration to 
virtue and religion have been painted; but are they true? 
It must be distinctly understood that we offer no opinion as 
to the. final destiny of Solomon: this is beyond our pro^ 
vince. But we may inquire whether the facts of the case 
warrant the hope that he was restored to the Divine favour, 
and wrote the book in question after his fall. 

If we take the history of his life, as recorded in holy 
scripture, it certainly does not support this opinion. Solo- 
mon, we are told, loved many strange women, together with 
the daughter of Pharaoh, women of the Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, Edomites, Zidonians, and Hittites. This offence is 
recorded as if happening in advanced life ; but the consum- 
mation of his guilt is distinctly said to have taken place 
when he "was old." (1 Kings xi. 4.) Then, he "went 
after Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, and after Mil- 
com the abomination of the Ammonites ;" (verse 5 ;) and 
he built altars to these and other false deities. And. " the 
Lord was angry with Solomon." (Verse 9.) After this fatal 
announcement, we have nothing recorded respecting him but 
his punishment and death. He is threatened with the loss 
of ten tribes, troubles gather about his throne, because " his 
heart was turned from the Lord God of Israel." But no 
ray of light sheds hope on the scene, by intimating the 
penitence of the king. And in the absence of such intima- 
tion the mind falls back upon the dying charge of his father 
to him, and instinctively invests its concluding terms with 
prophetic force : " If thou seek him, he will be found of 

VOL. II. s 
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tbee ; but if thoa forsake him, he will cut thee off for ever." 
() Chron. zzviii. 9.) 

If the history fails to give us light on this sabject, a 
rational investigation into the drcnmstances of the case does 
not supply the lacking probability. Here is a man who, 
although gifted with unequalled inteUectnal power and culti- 
Tation, is so infatuated by the preyalenoe of an irregular and 
unbridled passion, that he has one thousand women selected 
and shut up for himself alone. And this, be it remembered, 
is not merely a piece of state pageantry, not a question of ori- 
ental pohcy : it is a means of carnal gratification, to obtain 
which he daringly violates the most plain and positive com- 
mandments of Crod. Nay, more ; so devoted is he, even in 
his old age, to these sensual pursuits, that he enters into the 
views of these women, submits to their influence, so far as 
to build a temple to each of all the gods of ** all his strange 
wives, which burnt incense and sacrificed unto their gods." 
(1 Songs zi. 5 — S.) Now, we will not ask whether, after 
this, his repentance is probable, for we set no hmit to 
Divine mercy ; but we will ask whether, in the absence of 
all information on the subject, we are warrauted to conclude 
that an old man, in such circumstances, should not only 
repent, and be restored to piety, but that he should after- 
ward write an elaborate philosophical treatise on that most 
important and disputed question. What is the sovereign good 
of man ? The improbability of this is greatly strengthened 
by the absence of all reference to repentance in this compo- 
sition. Here is nothing like the frank humiliation of his 
father ; there is not, indeed, any thing like the language of 
penitence or confession of sin, in its proper sense, in the 
whole Book. We therefore incline to the opinion that, if 
Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes, (which appears probable,) he 
did it in his middle age, before his fall. Nor do we see any 
thing in the discovered vanity of earthly things which it 
exhibits, that might not then have been written by him, or 
any other man of enlightened mind. 

Having traced the fearful declension of religion among 
the Hebrews in the early part of this period, and its subse- 
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quent revival and ascendancy, in connexion with the personal 
piety of some of the greatest ornaments of the Hehrew 
church, we may now, with great advantage, endeavour to 
ascertain the opinions which prevailed respecting some im- 
portant doctrinal subjects. The nature and extent of the 
efficacy of sacrifice affords the first subject of inquiry. 

Reference may here be made to the fact that sacrifice was 
regarded in patriarchal times as instituted for the express 
purpose of averting the wrath of God. This, like every 
other important truth, has been controverted ; but it stands 
too weU attested to be successfully impugned. ** The Lord 
said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is kindled against 
thee, and against thy two friends : for ye have not spoken of 
me the thing that is right, as my servant Job hath. Therefore 
take unto you now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go 
to my servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt-offer- 
ing ; and my servant Job shall pray for you : for him will I 
accept : lest I deal with you after your folly." (Job xlii. 7, 
8.) The same truth is taught in the beginning of the Book 
of Job, (chap. i. 4, 5,) as well as in other parts of holy 
scripture. 

Ha^ng premised this, we observe that the sacrifices pre- 
scribed by the Mosaic ritual were not confined to mere 
ceremonial uncleanness, or sins of inadvertency, but were 
intended to meet, and to atone for moral iniquity. Our 
limits forbid an exposition of the objections which have been 
made to this tenet : we confine ourselves to the proof of it. 
That cases of inadvertency were thus provided for, and that 
sins committed by those who did not know they were offend- 
ing until afterward, are spoken of as atoned for by sacrifice,* 
is freely admitted; but it is certain that this is only one 
class of offences, and that open and deliberate wickedness 
was also atoned for. (Ley. yi. 1 — 7.) "Now, that these 
atonements, in cases of moral transgression, involved a real 
and literal remission of the offence, that is, of the penalty 
annexed to it, will appear from considering not only the 

• See Leyiticiis iv. 13, 14, 23—28 ; v. 2, 3, 17, 18 ; Nnmbeis xt. 24. 
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rigorous sanction of the Mosaic law in general, by which he 
who did not continue in all the words of the law to do them, 
was pronounced accursed; (Gal. iii. ^10; Deut. xxvii. 26;) 
and, consequently, subjected to the severest temporary inflic* 
tions; but also the particular cases in which the piacular 
sacrifices are directly stated to have procured a release from 
the temporal punishments specifically annexed to the trans- 
gression : as in the cases of fraud, false swearing, &c., which, 
with the punishments annexed by the law, and the remission 
procured by the piacular oblation, may be seen enumerated 
by Grotius, (De Satis/act, Christi, cap. 10,) and still more 
fully by Richie. (' Peculiar Doctrines,' vol. i. pp. 232 — 252.) 
Houbigant also speaks of it as a matter beyond question, 
that, in such ofiences as admitted of expiation under the 
Mosaic law, a release from the temporal penalty of the trans- 
gression was the necessary result of the atonement. Hallet 
says, that the sacrifices procured for the offender a deliver- 
ance from the punishment of moral guilt, which was ap- 
pointed by the law ; and instances the case of theft, in 
which, though the offender was liable to be cut off by the 
miraculous judgment of God, yet the sacrifice had the virtue 
of releasing from that immediate death, which the law had 
denounced against that particular sin. ('Notes and Disc* 
pp. 276—278.) 

'* That the remission of sins obtained by the Levitical 
sacrifices was a remission only of temporal punishments, 
cannot weaken the general argument ; as the sanctions of 
the law under which the sacrifices were offered were them- 
selves but temporary. The remission of the penalty due to 
the transgression was still real and substantial : the punish- 
ment was averted from the offender, who conformed to the 
appointed rite ; and the sacrificial atonement was conse- 
quently in such cases an act of propitiation. The sacrifices 
of the law, indeed, considered merely as the performance of 
a ceremonial duty, could operate only to the reversal of a 
ceremonial forfeiture, or the remission of a temporal punish- 
ment ; that is, they could propitiate God only in his tem- 
poral relation to his chosen people, as their Sovereign : and 
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for this plain reason, — ^because the ostensible performance of 
the rite being but an act of external submission and homage, 
when not accompanied with an internal submission of mind 
and a sincere repentance, it could acquit the offender only 
in reference to that external law, which exacted obedience as 
a civil prince. In such cases, the Jewish sacrifices, merely 
as legal observances, operated only to the temporal benefits 
annexed by the Levitical institution to those expressions of 
allegiance ; but, as genuine and sincere acts of worship and 
penitence, whenever the piety of the offender rendered them 
such, they must likewise have operated to procure that spirit- 
ual remission and acceptance which, antecedent to, and 
independent of, the Levitical ordinances, they are found in 
several parts of scripture to have been effectual to obtain." * 

It would be easy to show that this moral effect of the 
Jewish sacrifices is in perfect agreement with what the 
apostle says, that " they could not make perfect, as pertain- 
ing to the conscience." (Heb. ix* 9 ; x. 1.) They could 
not, when performed merely as external rites; but> when 
offered in true spiritual-mindedness, and connected by the 
faith of the offerer through the predictions and promises of 
God with the sacrifice of the great Redeemer, they could and 
did impart a rich amount of spiritual comfort and blessing. 
And that this was the opinion of the later Jews, is evident 
from the fact that the apostle, in the tenth chapter of the 
Hebrews, not only asserts the inefficacy of the Mosaic sacri- 
fice for the full and perfect remission of sins, but takes 
considerable pains to prove the point ; a circumstance which 
shows that, instead of confining the virtue of the sacrifice to 
merely external or ritual purposes, the fault of the age was 
to ascribe to them a power of atoning for moral guilt inde- 
pendently of, and without reference to, the sacrifice of the 
Messiah. 

It will be necessary further to illustrate this important 
subject, by showing that the Mosaic sacrifices were vicarious 
and propitiatory. 

♦ Mageb on Atonement and Sacrifice, vol. i. pp. 346 — 349. 
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Perhaps no doctrines have been opposed with a fiercer 
array of logic, wit, philosophy, and ridicule, than these. 
And with good reason ; for those persons who reject the 
atonement of Christ, have felt a deep interest in repudiating 
the vicarious and propitiatory character of the Mosaic sacri- 
fices. Yet, notwithstanding all these efforts, no doctrines 
stand before us in clearer light, or supported by a greater 
weight of scriptural evidence. The case is stated with very 
great perspicuity and strength by Dr. Magee. I have " used 
the expression * vicarious import ' rather than * vicarious,' to 
avoid furnishing any colour to the idle charge made against 
the doctrine of atonement, of supposing a real substitution 
in the room of the offender, and a literal translation of hia 
guilt and punishment to the immolated victim ; a thing 
utterly incomprehensible, as neither guilt nor punishment 
can be conceived, but with reference to consciousness, which 
cannot be transferred. But to be exposed to suffering in 
consequence of another's guilt, and thereby, at the same 
time, to represent to the offender, and to release him from, 
the punishment due to his transgression, involves no contra- 
diction whatever. In this sense the suffering of the animal 
may be conceived a substitute for the punishment of the 
offender ; inasmuch as, in virtue of that suffering, the sinner 
is released. If it be asked, 'What connexion can subsist 
between the death of the animal, and the acquittal of the 
sinner?' I answer, without hesitation, I know not. To 
unfold divine truths by human philosophy, belongs to those 
who hold opinions widely different from mine on the subject 
of atonement. To the Christian, it should be sufficient that 
scripture has clearly pronounced this connexion to subsist* 
That the death of the animal could possess no auch intrinsic 
virtue, is manifest ; but that Divine appointment could bestow 
upon it this expiatory power, will not surely be denied." * 

That this Divine appointment really existed, is capable of 
abundant proof. Let us refer to Lev. v. 15, 16 : *' If a soul 
commit a trespass, and sin through ignorance, in the holy 

* ''Atonement and Sacrifice," voL L p. 353. 
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things of the Lord; he shall make amends for the harm 
that he hath done in the holy thing, and shall add the fifth 
part thereto, and give it unto the priest." Here is the 
appointed fine for the trespass ; and, if this requirement had 
closed the case, the contrihution could only be regarded as a 
mulct or fine on account of the transgression. But the la'W 
adds, ** He shall bring for his trespass unto the Lord a ram 
without blemish: and the priest shall make an atonement 
for him with the ram of the trespass-ofiering, and it shall be 
for^ven him." Thus we see that, so far from the sacrifice 
. being regarded as a fine, it is carefully and prominently dis- 
tinguished from it. *^ Nor can the ceremonies, with which 
the trespass and sin offerings were accompanied, agree with 
any notion but that of their vicarious character. The wor- 
shipper, conscious of his trespass, brought an animal, his 
own property, to the door of the tabernacle. This was not 
an eucharistical act, not a memorial of mercies received, but 
of sins committed. He laid his hands upon the liead of the 
animal, the symbolical act of transferring punishment ; then 
slew it with his own hand, and delivered it to the priest, 
who burnt the fat upon the altar, and, having sprinkled 
part of the blood upon the altar, and in some cases upon 
the ofierer himself, poured the rest at the bottom of the 
altar. And thus, we are told, * the priest shall make an 
atonement for him as concerning his sin, and it shall be 
forgiven him.' So clearly is it made manifest by these 
actions, and by the description of their nature and end, 
that the animal bore the punishment of the offender, and 
that by this appointment he was reconciled to God, and 
obtained the forgiveness of his offences." * 

The entire ceremonial of the great day of atonement may 
be referred to as supplying further and very important evi- 
dence in support of this opinion. The vicarious and pro- 
pitiatory character of these sacrifices is evident, and can only 
be got rid of by deranging the whole scope of the service, 
and explaining away the plainest declarations of holy scrip- 
ture. 

♦ fiiv. R Watson's Works, vol. xi. p. 95. 
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Bat, although a particolar examination of this and other 
passages of scriptore woold clearly establish this doctrine, 
we prefer calling attention to the fact, that the united judg- 
ment of Heathens and Jews is in accordance with that which 
we have propounded. The current of primitiye tradition, 
although greatly corrupted, still bears ample testimony that 
man was alienated from an offended (rod in consequence of 
sin, and that no mere penitential s(mtow was sufficient to 
reconcile him to his Maker. Herodotus makes the wise 
man of Athens describe the Deity '^ as viewing men with 
malignant aspects."* Porphyry asserts "that there wa» 
wanting some universal method of delivering men's soulsy 
which no sect of philosophy had ever yet found out."i^ 
Tacitus intimates an opinion " that the gods interfere in 
human concerns but to punish." { These authorities (and 
they might be easily multiplied) sufficiently attest the im- 
portant fact that fear was the ruling element in the religion 
of the Heathen world. It is equally manifest that propitia- 
tory sacrifice was regarded as the only means of averting 
Divine wrath. Parkhurst does not scrui^e to say, " It is 
known to every one who is acquainted with the mytholpgy 
of the Heathen, how generally they retained the idea of an 
Atonement or expiation for sin ; although they expected it 
from a false object." § 

Numerous instances in proof of this might be cited from 
Homer, Hesiod, Plutarch, and other Heathen writers. It 
will be more important, however, to ascertain the opinions 
of the Hebrews. The Old Testament contains the theology 
of the early Jews. And that on this subject its teaching 
gives not merely the opiuions of a class, but the belief of the 
people, is proved by the similar faith of rabbins of a later 
date. "It is notorious that the stated confession made by 
the Jews, in offering up the victim in sacrifice, concludes 
with these words, * Let this ' (the victim) ' be my expiation :' 
meaning, * Let the evils, which in justice should have faDen 
on my head, light upon the head of the victim which I now 

♦ Clio, xxxii. t August. De Civil. Dei, lib. x. cap. 82. 

t Hist. lib. i.,cap. 3. § Lexicon, under the word. 
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pflFer.' Thus Baal Aruch says, * that wherever the expression. 
Let me be another's expiation, is used, it is the same as if it 
had heen said. Let me be put in his room, that I may bear 
his guilt ; and this, again, is equivalent to saying. Let this 
act, whereby I take on me his transgression, obtain for him 
his pardon* In like manner Solomon Jarchi (Sanhedr^ 
chap, ii.) says, ^Let us be your expiation, signifies. Let us be 
put in your place, that the evil which should have fallen upon 
you may all light on its :* and, in the same way, Obadias 
de Bartenora and other learned Jews explain this formula. 

'^ Again, respecting the burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
sin, Machmanides, on Lev. i., says, that it was right that 
the offerer's own blood should be shed, and his body burnt ; 
but that the Creator, in his mercy, hath accepted this victim 
from him, as a vicarious substitute (rr^i^Tsn), and an atone- 
ment ("iDD), that its blood should be poured out instead of 
his blood, and its life stand in place of his life.' B. Bechai, 
also, on Lev. i., uses the very same language. ^Isaac Ben 
Arama, on Leviticus, likewise says, that ' the offender, when 
he beholds the victim, on account of his sin, slain, skinned, 
cut in pieces, and burnt with fire upon the altar, should 
reflect, that thus he must have been treated, had not God in 
his clemency accepted this expiation for his life/ David de 
Pomis, in like manner, pronounces the victim the ' vicarious 
substitute' (m^Tan) for the offerer. And Isaac Abarbanel 
affirms, in his preface to Leviticus, that ' the offerer deserved 
that his blood should be poured out, and his body burnt, for 
his sins ; but that God, in his clemency, accepted from him 
the victim as his vicarious substitute {T\^^72^i) and expia- 
tion (")DD), whose blood was poured out in place of his 
blood, and its life given in lieu of his life J " * 

Very conflicting opinions have also been held by Christian 
divines respecting the views which the Hebrews, at that time, 
had of the supreme God. It has been said, that the Israelites 
of this day made a distinction between God, when regarded as 
the Lord of the whole earth, and when viewed merely as the 

* Db. Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, vol. i. p. 262. 

s 5 . 
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Patron and Protector of the children of Israel : that^ when 
addressed or spoken of in the first character, " the language 
employed is truly sublime and appropriate:" that, on the 
contrary, when spoken of as merely "the tutelary God of 
the Hebrews," the expressions are very deficient in " dignity 
and elevation." " The minute details of the Levitical law," 
and " the constant interpositions of God which accompanied 
the exercise of the Mosaical government," are spoken of as 
instances. It is alleged that a reader, looking at the latter 
class of references, " will persuade himself that, in adopting 
such crude notions of Divine providence, it would be impos- 
sible to avoid the rudest shocks to his faith, and the grossest 
insult to his piety."* Notwithstanding the general excel- 
lence of the work from which these passages are taken, we 
think they give a mistaken view of the subject, in an objec- 
tionable manner. 

The sentiments and confidence which the learned bishop 
ascribes to an infant state of society, namely, that the Divine 
attributes shall be brought down and accommodated to the 
multitude of our dangers and necessities ; that our religious 
confidence shall be confirmed, not only in regard to the great 
facts of creation and providence, but also to the full extent 
of our own individual concerns ; — these views are, in our 
judgment, proper and suitable to the religious mind in all 
states of society. 

It may, perhaps, be freely admitted, that a part of the 
Mosaic ceremonial was, in some sense, adapted to the limited 
knowledge, and more so to the limited faith, of the early 
Israelites. But, notwithstanding this, it does not appear 
certain to our mind that this distinct twofold view of God 
was taken by them at all. Sometimes they thought and 
spoke of God as the Creator and Preserver of all things ; 
but then it was the God of Israel who was so extolled. 
And if, on other occasions, they spoke of Jehovah as 
encamping about Zion, and defending or succouring Israel, 
it was the Almighty God in whom they trusted. 

* Russbl's '* Connexion," vol. i. p. 248. 
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The important truth cannot be too often iterated, that 
the Mosaic economy was not given to a community who 
previously had no religion, or to a people who had picked 
up a few floating religious notions in Egypt or Syria. The 
sons of Jacob knew the God of their fathers ; and the Mosaic 
institutes, based on the general knowledge and religious 
truth of the patriarchal dispensation, were intended to bring 
them, in all the multiplicity of their temporal concerns, into 
immediate and constant dependence upon the God of heaven. 
Their national well-being, their personal safety, ** their has* 
ket and their store,*' were the result of his constant super- 
vision, guidance, and blessing. But this did not arise from 
their *^ limiting the Holy One of Israel " to a district of the 
earth, as though he were less than supreme. It arose out 
of that merciful arrangement by which the Almighty had 
selected them to be his peculiar people. If, therefore, 
clearer views of the Divine, Being, and the various manifesta- 
tions of his attributes to mankind, were realized more fully 
at the close of this period than they had been at the begin- 
ning, it is to be attributed, not to new revelations of doc- 
trine, still less to an improved state of society ; but to the 
exercise of a more vigorous faith, and to an improved tone 
of religious feeling and spirit. 

With respect to the knowledge of the immortality of the 
soul, and of future rewards and punishment, little need be 
said. It has been already shown that these doctrines were 
known to the patriarchs and to Moses, and that they con- 
tinued more or less operative on the public mind throughout 
the various changes to which Israel was subjected. The 
best proof of this is, that in the time of David and Solomon, 
when religion revived, and a religious literature began to rise 
into existence, without any new authorized revelation, these 
doctrines are found animating the hopes of the pious, and 
occupying the thoughts of the learned. The unseen worid 
is recognised by history, and is made the subject of lofty 
song by the Psalmist, and the basis of ethical argumentation 
throughout the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

But we are told that the Jews knew nothing of the sepa- 
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rate existence of Satan, until the Babylonish captivity ; that 
up to that time evil and good were alike supposed to ema- 
nate from God. That they believed in the existence of evil 
angels, is admitted; but it is contended that these evil 
angels, equally vrith holy ones, vrere regarded as under the 
constant and immediate control of the omnipotent God. 

To these statements, in a qualified sense, vre are disposed 
to subscribe ; and the subject wUl be further investigated in 
a future chapter. The fact that the knowledge of the 
Hebrews on this doctrine was imperfect in the days of 
David and Solomon, is fully admitted; and if a reason 
for this ignorance is demanded, a sufficient answer is at-- 
hand. The facts of the primitive temptation were well 
known to the early patriarchs, and handed down to their 
posterity. These facts involved the doctrine of fallen spi-r 
rits, and also of one pre-eminent adversary of man. But 
his true position, the extent of his malice and power, his 
direct rebellion against God, and systematic aggression on 
man, — all these are parts of the great doctrine of redemp- 
tion. If they had been fully made known, what but a per- 
fect display of the whole economy of grace could have saved 
men from absolute despair? If the euemy had been fully 
displayed, the Saviour must have been, with equal clearness, 
revealed. As, then, it was the Divine purpose to make a 
gradual developement of the economy of redemption, so it 
was necessary that the power and influence of Satan should 
as gradually be disclosed to the world. 

But then this state of things did not arise out of the local 
position of the Israelites, nor was this knowledge elicited by 
the learned labour of philosophers. The case was a part of 
the Divine purpose, and was supplied by God in his own way. 
It is remarkable that the Saviour and Satan stand before us 
in the very dawn of revelation; and men of prayer and spi- 
ritual-mindedness, in the earliest times, apprehended much 
of their true character. And as it pleased God to bring out 
the purposes of his grace through the instrumentality of suc- 
cessive prophets ; so the malignity and power of Satan, and 
the omnipotence and triumph of Christ, were fully revealed ; 
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until, at length, ''in tlie fulness of time," when Christ 
appeared on earth, there was, notwithstanding Sadducean 
infidelity, a more clear and general knowledge of Satan, — 
his power, influence, and aggression on human happiness, — 
than had eyer before existed in the world. 



NOTES. 

A, page 344. — Reason tBhy the spirUucd Rdigion of the Patriarchs was 

not Tnore/vUy recorded by Moses. 

No error has led to more serious mistakes respecting the religion of 
the early ages, than the notion, that the Bible contains a historical 
record of religion from the beginning. Those who consider that we 
have in the Book of Genesis all that Moses wrote respecting the afiairs 
of mankind, for the space of thirty-eight centuries, will see that it 
could not have been intended to give a history, much less an exposition, 
of the religion of this period. To presume, therefore, that what is not 
recorded did not exist, is to adopt a fallacy of the most mischievoas 
character. It has been already shown that the divinely-appointed 
mode of transmitting revealed truth under the patriarchal dispensa- 
tion, was by tradition. When Moses was appointed to record a 
brief account of the creation, the deluge, the distribution of the human 
family over the face of the earth, in connexion with the origin of the 
Hebrew family, and the enunciation of the Divine purpose respecting 
Israel, it did not come within his plan to record in detail the religious 
character even of the most prominent individuals. But are we, then, 
to infer that deep and profound patriarchal piety did not exist ] Our 
Lord has given us, in a single sentence, more information respecting 
the character and object of Abraham's faith, than all that Moses wrote. 
A few verses in the Epistle to the Hebrews afford a clearer view of the 
spiritual exercises and acquirements of Abel, Enoch, Noah, and the Her 
brew fathers, than is found in the Book of Genesis. Spiritual piety of a 
high order, mighty faith affording a clear view of the promised Bedeemer, 
and -producing an internal testimony of Divine acceptance, did exist 
anterior to Moses. This religion was unquestionably the experience of 
Jacob, and its existence fully recognised by his family, and perpetuated 
among their children. Moses himself was a partaker of its saving 
influence and power : there was no necessity for his describing what 
was universally admitted. This spiritual religion, then, was inwrought 
into the Mosaic system, not as an adjunct circumstance, or mere, ele- 
ment of the economy, but as its spirit and life. And the religion of 
the Hebrews, when they entered Canaan, and throughout their fiiture 
career, can never be clearly understood where this is not recognised. 
The pertinacity with which many writers on sacred history either conceal 
or deny the eidstence of this spiritual religion, renders the frequent 
iteration of sound views on the subject imperative. 
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B, page Si6.— Peculiar Attestation to the Truth of (he Hebrew FaUh, 

Thb two great pillars of revealed truth are, miracle and prophecy. 
By these means it has pleased the all-wise Jehovah to manifest the 
verity of his commnnications to mankind. While the suitability of 
these displays of Infinite Wisdom and power to this purpose is obvious, 
it is equally so, that they are wisely adapted to bear their testimony to 
the truth imder different circumstances. A miracle wrought in attesta- 
tion of a divine mission or doctrine affords to those who witness it 
''absolute demonstration ;" although it must be plain that the measure 
of evidence which this miracle may afford to succeeding ages will 
depend upon other circumstances, such as the fidelity, perspicuity^ and 
credibility of the narrative, and the extent to which it may be made 
known. On the other hand, a prophetic enunciation of future events, 
however grand the object may be, and although very many contingencies 
are involved in its accomplishment, will afford no evidence whatever of 
the divine vocation of the prophet, or of the truth of his doctrine, to 
those who are the immediate recipients of the communication ; because 
any one might predict, but upon the delivery of the prediction it can- 
not be certainly known whether it will be fulfilled. When, however, 
the prophecy is verified by the foretold events coming to pass, then 
this evidence is both clear and powerfiil. 

On a few special and important occasions, when the great purposes 
of CkKl concerning mankind have been announced or put into operation, 
both these kinds of evidence have been brought simultaneously to 
unite in authenticating divine truth. It was so on this occasion. We 
have here, first, a glorious fulfilment of prophecy. The denunciation 
against Canaan, the repeated predictions given to Abraham, the entail- 
ment of these to Isaac, the election of Jacob, and the predictive promises 
to him, with the prophecies vouchsafed by Moses, — ^all unite here, and 
are all fulfilled. Observe, these prophecies were given on different 
occasions, to different persons ; the first delivered fifteen hundred years 
before the period of their accomplishment, the others spread over five 
centuries before that event. Again : these predictions were not scat- 
tered and unconnected declarations, thrown out to persons who neglected 
and forgot them; on the contrary, for four hundred years they had 
been treasured up as the great trust and inheritance of this fiunily and 
race ; through hope in them every other prospect had been abandoned, 
every opposing means of wealth and aggrandizement renounced ; and 
here, in the occupation of Canaan, these predictions are gloriously 
fulfilled. What a brilliant proof of the divinity of the faith and 
calling of the Hebrews ! Yet, as if this was not sufficient, the accom- 
plishment of these predictions was effected by means of the most 
stupendous miracles, thus affording the Israelites the greatest possible 
demonstration of the presence and power of Jehovah, and, consequently, 
of the verity and obligation of their religion. 

C, page 347. — Israel taicght and trained by Ood. 

Thb special Divine interposition which constantly watched over t A 
Israelites in. the wilderness, and which, by unceasing influence, was 
directed to imbue the individual mind of the whole community with a 
clear perception of the immediate government of God, and a strong 
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ftith in his trath and power, which was indeed the spirit of their reli- 
gious system, has not been sufficiently recognised. 

Many portions of scripture which clearly exhibit this interposition 
might be quoted ; it will be sufficient to refer to one, which, while 
bearing decisive eyidence on the subject under consideration, is a very 
remarkable specimen of pure reyelation embodied in the most exquisite 
poetry. In that inimitable ode which Moses composed shortly before 
his death, speaking of the watchful care of Jehoyah over his people 
during their wandering in the wilderness, and the incessant operation 
of his grace to guide them into all his will, he says, — 

" As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
Fluttereth over her young, 
Spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
Beareth them upon her wings : 
So the Lord alone did lead him. 
And there was no strange god with him.'' 

(Deut. xxxii. 11, 12L) 

All the exquisite beauty and incomparable tenderness of this descrip^ 
tion bear immediately upon the great purpose of God in his dealings 
with his people in ihe desert, — to bring them to imitate him, that, 
influenced by his truth, they might act upon its teaching, and thus 
fiilly enter into the Divine will. This process of teaching and training 
is here described with exquisite pathos. But the imi^ery, in point of 
order, is not arranged, according to the habits of the bird, by the cir- 
cumstances of the Israelites. Hence we first read, '^ As an eagle stirreth 
up her nest." By these words the inspired prophet describes the eagle, 
when her young are of an age to be taught to fly, as agitating, disturb- 
ing, and even tearing her nest, to induce them to acquire the practice 
of locomotion. Thus in the wilderness did Jehovah lead his people 
about from one place to another, making the place of their residence 
and the manner of their life disagreeable, that they might be induced to 
seek rest and happiness in a conformity to his will, and in the word of 
his promise. But the Hebrews were carnal and corrupt in their hearts'; 
and therefore as an eagle " fluttereth over her young," so did Jehovah 
shed his influence upon them. This clause deserves very particular at- 
tention. The word which our translators have here rendered " flutter- 
eth," is CjTT'l, rah-ghaph, which occurs only three times in the Hebrew 
scriptures. It is not easy, therefore, to define its sense. Jeremiah 
appears to have used the term to signify the tremulous motion occa- 
sioned in the human body by extreme fear. (Chap, xxxiii. 9.) In the 
text it seems to denote the brooding of the parent eagle over her 
young, for the purpose of imbuing them with the warmth of her own 
body. Moses employed the word to express the primitive action of the 
Spirit of God upon the chaotic mass in the work of creation. (Gen. L 2.) 
From the supposed reference of this term to the action of a bird in 
hatching her young, Parkhurst supposes the Heathen nations to have 
acquired their notion that this world was formed from an egg. (Pabk- 
^UBST, svb voce. See also Grotitjs, De Verit. Bel. Christ, lib. i cap. 
16, note 1.) Here, then, Jehovah represents himself as teaching and 
training lids people, as the parent eagle does her young. Their resi- 
dence is frequently changed, and made very inconvenient, that they 
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may be led to expect and bope to KaHze the promifled rest Tbe 
Spirit of God overshadowB bis redeemed; and as tbe parent im- 
parts ber own living beat to ber young, so God sbeds the vitality of 
bis own spiritual life upon the souls of his people ; as tbe eagle, teaching 
ber feeble oflEspring, would spread abroad ber pinions, and even bear 
them on her own shoulders, if their strength fiuled, so did Jehovah 
come down to their weakness, that be might laise them to bis holiness. 
We have here, therefore, an incomparable picture, but one as replete 
with truth as beauty, in which are represented to our minds the love, 
care, constant influence, and devoted energy which God himself em- 
ployed on behalf of IsraeL 

D, page 349. — The Compuiation ofsabbatkcd Tears. 

Much difference of opinion has obtained as to the time when tbe 
first sabbatical year was held. It is not necessary to notice tbe wild 
opinion of Bedford, or the strange fitncies which other writers have put 
forth on this subject. It will be sufficient to assert that this strange 
law was actually brought into operation, and that the first year of the 
Hebrew location in Palestine was tbe era whence this septennial compu- 
tation b^an. Tbe objection commonly made to this opinion is, that 
the sabbath was to be a year after six years of agricultural operations, 
and that the land could not have been tilled until it bad been subdued. 
But as the manna ceased when tbe Israelites arrived at Gilgal, they, of 
course, began to cultivate the ground in that neighbourhood, and tbe 
other parts of tbe country as they were occupied. (IJssheb, Annales, 
▲.M. 2554 ; JsinriKa's " Jewish Antiquities," p. 528.) 

E, page 853.— The Ephod of Oideon. 

The intention of Gideon in these arrangements is manifest firom tbe 
terms in which the sacred writer records its results. The " thing be- 
came a snare unto Gideon, and to his house." (Judges viiL 27.) If this 
judge had intended to establish idolatrous worship when be prepared this 
costly ephod and its acyuncts, whatever the effect might have been 
upon others, it could not have been called a snare to himself and bis 
fimiily. By this sinful purpose and sinful action, he would at once 
have forfeited his covenant condition, and become politically a traitor, 
and religiously a profane sinner. But the scripture, instead of describ- 
ing this sudden and intentional sin, speaks of his having been taken in 
a snare ; clearly teaching that the effect of these arrangements bad not 
been foreseen, that their pernicious consequences came unawares upon 
Jerubbaal and his family. The only consistent solution of Gideon's 
conduct, therefore, appears to be that which we have given. He pre- 
pared this ephod, and other sacerdotal and ecclesiastical articles, for the 
purpose of establishing Divine worship in his own city. But this, being 
a departure from tbe written law, which required all the people to 
assemble at the sanctuary, was a serious error, although Jehovah was 
the intended object of this worship. But the evil did not terminate 
here. Tbe people attended this place in an improper manner, and 
associated its worship with idolatrous objects, until at length they 
departed from Jehovah, and even Gideon and bis family were ensnared 
by these unhallowed practices. 
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F, page 364. — Teraphim* 

It has been already shown that, in patriarchal times, teraphim were 
known, and at least regarded with sacred respect. That these still 
continued in use, is certain ; and, as a brief exposition of what is known 
respecting them may cast some light on this part of the subject, we 
will endeavour to give it. We have seen that the term was employed 
in respect to something used by Micah and the Danites in worship, 
which, there is every reason to believe, had Jehovah for its object. We 
also find the word in the Book of Hosea, as referring to some essential 
element in Jewish worship. In describing the religious desolation of 
Israel^ the prophet says, " The children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and 
without an image, and without an ephod, and without teraphim." 
(Hosea iii. 4.) That the sacred writer, in the latter part of this verse, 
is describing the great requisites for Jewish worship, is evident, and 
especially when it is considered that the word mv» mcUzebah, here 
rendered "image," may be more properly taken to mean an "altar :'* 
this interpretation agrees very well with the word " sacrifice " going 
before it. Although this sense may be allowed, it is more probable 
that niv D matzebah, is here copied by mistake for niTo misbeach, " an 
altar," the letters of these words being very similar, and easily mistaken 
for each other. But instead of either, one, if not two, of Dr. Eennicott's 
^ss. has fim^minchah, "an oblation," which also agrees with the scope 
of the passage. (See Patbiok's and Db. Adam Clarke's " Commentaries," 
in loco.) 

Another text in which the word "teraphim " occurs in the Hebrew 
scriptures is 1 Sam. xix. 13,^in which, speaking of the stratagem which 
David's wife employed to deceive her father Saul, it is said, " And 
Michal took an image, and laid it in the bed," &c. The word which is 
here rendered " image " is in the original teraphim. On this point a 
learned author has observed, " We have most remarkable proofs that 
the worship of teraphim co-existed with the worship of Jehovah, even 
in pious fiEunilies ; and we have more than one instance of the wives of 
worshippers of Jehovah not finding full contentment and satisfaction 
in the stem moral truth of spiritual worship, and therefore carrying on 
some private symbolism of fondling the teraphim." (Da. Kitto's 
" Biblical Cyclopaedia," vol. ii. p. 845.) But, however comparatively 
innocent this might have appeared at first, (and it certainly was not 
denounced with the same rigour as gross idolatry,) yet it is clear 
that, even under the government of the judges, it had become very 
injurious in its tendency, and very offensive to God. A passage in the 
address of Samuel to Saul casts important light upon this point. The 
prophet, reproving the king for his conduct in the case of Amalek, 
says, " For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as 
iniquity and idolatry." (1 Sam. xv. 23.) The last clause, given Uterally, 
would read, "Stubbornness is as teraphim and idolatry." Here we 
have not only a condemnation of the use of teraphim, but a plain inti- 
mation of its insidious character, as preparing the way to idol-worship. 
In later times this influence had been so effectual, that teraphim and 
idolatry seem to have been identified. Hence Zechariah says, " For 
the idols " (in the Hebrew, teraphim) " have spoken vanity, and the 
diviners have seen a lie, and have told false dreams ; they comfort in 
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Tain.*' (Zech. z. 2.) And of the king of Babylon, when described by 
Ezekiel as ascertaining the course of his army by divination, it is said, 
"He made his arrows bright, he consulted with images/' (Hebrew, 
teraphim,) " he looked in the liver." (Ezek. xxi. 21.) 

From what has been said, it is probable that those who have read 
over the many speculations of the learned on this obscure subject, will 
be inclined to concur in the opinion, that at first the teraphim were 
made as visible symbols of some important element of patriarchal iledth, 
probably of the Edenic cherubim, or of the original promise of redemp- 
tion ,* that afterward, among the early Israelites, they were occasionally 
adapted to the sacred furniture of the Mosaic sanctuary, and among the 
Gentiles to commemorate deceased ancestors, but that ultimately they 
everywhere led to idolatry. Hence we find Heathens prostituting 
them to the vilest forms and purposes, and the Jews regarding them 
with devotional, and therefore sinful, reverence. 

G, page 360. — JephihoiKs Daughter, 

SoABOBLT any biblical subject which has led to extensive investiga- 
tion, of which conflicting views have been taken, presents such an array 
of great names on each side of the question as this. We have consider- 
able doubts whether this point has been always argued on the ground 
of pure criticism, and without influence from external bias. In the 
first place, some writers seem to think the honour of the elect people of 
God involved in this transaction ; and they therefore struggle to avoid 
the admission, that a judge of Israel immolated his own daughter. 
Again : it has been a point of no small consequence with a certain class 
of writers to have it believed, that in the ^ly ages of Jewish history a 
number of females, devoted to God, and bound by vows of chastity, 
were in attendance on the sacred tabernacle. 

With respect to the first of these, it may be safely said, that the elec- 
tion or appointment of a person to be judge did not by any means 
vouch for his religious character : if so, what shall we say of the obli- 
quitiea of Samson's career 1 And as to the second, however strongly 
those who wish to have ancient countenance for llie celibacy of the 
church of Borne may desire it, it never has been, and never can be^ 
proved that women, under vows of virginity, were ever in attendance 
on the tabernacle. That women were employed to embroider curtains, 
and wash the linen of the sanctuary, may be readily admitted ; but 
that they were under any religious obligation to abstain from marriage, 
there is not a tittle of evidence. 

The case of the daughter of Jephthah must therefore stand on its 
own merits, or the grammatical construction of the words, in connexion 
with the circumstances of the parties concerned. Dr. Hales, the most 
talented of the modem writers who have supported the opinion that 
this young woman was not immolated, but devoted to perpetual vir- 
ginity, argues that the words should be rendered, ** shall eiOier be the 
Lord's, or I will offer it up for a bumt-oflering." (Judges xi. 31.) It is 
freely admitted that the copulative coi\junctions, one of which, the l vau, 
occurs twice in this clause, should be rendered " according to the signi- 
fication of the passage in which they are found." (Lib's '' Grammar," p. 
880.) But when the learned writer contends that it should be here 
read disjunctively, '^ because the vow consisted of two parts: 1. That 
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▼hat person soever met him should be the Lord% or be dedicated to 
his service ; and, 2. That what beast soever met him (if clean) should 
be offered up for a burnt-offering unto the Lord;" ("Sacred Chrono- 
logy/' vol. ii. p. 289 ;) — ^we are bound to take two exceptions to hia 
argument. What was the language of Jephthah? — "Whatsoever 
Cometh forth of the doors of my house." Does not this necessarily 
refer to a human being] What else could be expected to come forth 
from the doors of his house ? As Dr. Kitto forcibly observes, " His 
house was surely not a place for flocks and herds, nor could any animal 
be expected to come forth to meet him ; that is, with the purpose of 
meeting him on his return." And this seems to be implied by the 
language. It appears then highly probable that Jephthah's original 
purpose referred to some human being. From the scope of the subject, 
therefore, the division of the vow into two such clauses as are given by 
Br. Hales is unwarrantable. Then, with respect to the grammatical 
rendering of the passage, Bussel urges " that there does not appear to 
be such decided opposition or contrast between the two clauses of the 
sentence as to require the use of the disjunctive van. As there is no 
direct opposition between heing the Lor^a and being offered up in 
sacrifice to the Lord, I cannot see the force of the argument which is 
founded upon the verbal criticism now mentioned. Nay, as the former 
member of the alternative proposition in this case evidently includes 
the latter, the second can only be regarded as an explanation of the 
first: and hence Jephthah must be understood as declaring that he 
would devote to the Lord whatsoever first presented itself to him on 
his return, and give it up in the particular form of a burnt-offering." 
C* Connexion," vol. i. p. 481.) 

H, page 363.— TAe Sons o/the Prophets, 

Faoif the time of Moses to that of Samuel, only a few isolated 
cases of prophecy are recorded : yet, during the government of the lat- 
ter, we find prophets associated in companies, in several places, and 
fitvoured with a very special, and in some cases overwhelming. Divine 
influence. The first mention of any thing of this kind is 1 Sam. x. 5^ 
when Samuel foretold to Saul that he should "meet a company of pro- 
phets coming down from the high place." It is very uncertain where 
this was. The text calls it "the hill of God;" and the connexion 
shows that while Saul visited Samuel at Bamah he had to travel from 
thence, beyond Bethel and the plain of Tabor, to reach this place. But, 
whatever ib.e precise locality of this spot, here was a school or college of 
prophets. There was another such establishment at Naioth at Bamah, 
near to Samuel's residence. We know not how many more of these 
institutions existed in the time of Samuel ; but afterwards there were 
similar establishments at Bethel and Jericho. (2 Kings ii. 3, 5.) 

Ko light has been cast on the means of admission to these schools, 
or on the character which the pupils were expected to manifest and 
sustain. Information on these latter points would help us to form an 
opinion whether, as some have supposed, these schools were entirely in 
the hands of the Levites, and chiefly confined to the teaching of the 
ceremonial law ; or whether, as seems more likely, they were designed 
to inculcate the spirituality and holiness which God required of his 
people. " It seems somewhat strange," as Bishop Stillingfleet observes, 
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*' that God should take bo great care about the shell and ontside of his 
worship, and none at all for the moral and spiritual part of it.*" fOri- 
gines Sacrce, book ii. chap. ir. sect. 2.) This, indeed^ seems to be 
strongly supported by sereral considerations. 1. The intention of the 
institution of the prophets in the time of Moses seems to have been to 
disseminate a moral and spiritual influence, as auxiliary to the external 
law. 2. The vocation of the prophets was precisely of this kind ; and 
it would be strange indeed if the course of education and training bore 
no relation to the great object lor which it was appointed. 3. The 
same may be inferred from the rich amount of spiritual influence with 
which tiiey were feroured. 

If these considerations are sufficient to establish the fiict that one 
great object of these institutions was to give a clear knowledge of the 
spiritual requirements of the law, and to enforce in the life practical 
holiness, then it is easy to perceive that they must have exercised a 
most salutary influence upon the national morals and religion. 

But in other respects their utility must have been very great. The 
existence of permanent institutions in different parts of the land, where 
God was pleased frequently to display an overwhelming influence of his 
Spirit, must have done much to uphold the supreme authority of Jeho- 
vah, and to check the propensity to idolatry which this people so often 
evinced. The power of these spiritual visitations is seen more than 
once in the case of Saul. 

Nor is it easy to conceive how these schools could have answered the 
intended end, but by the promotion of spiritual religion. As all pro- 
phecy under this dispensation was based upon the Mosaic law, it was 
obviously proper that persons sustaining this office should be fully 
instructed in its nature and requirements. It was also necessary that 
they should be generally well informed and educated ; and there can 
be no doubt that both these objects were kept in view in these schools. 
But we can see no necessary connexion between these attainments and 
the gift of prophecy in the ordinary sense. We are aware that the 
same remark may also apply, to some extent, with respect to personal 
religion. But then, if individual holiness could not confer this gift, it 
certainly made a man more fit for its reception, and more faithful in its 
exercise. Can we form any idea of an Isaiah, an Ezekiel, a Jeremiah, 
without pers(Hial piety 1 

We have referred to the students in these schools as the persons who 
were afterward called by Jehovah to act as his prophets. This was 
generally the case. There is one exception ; but that exception seems 
to prove the rule. Amos said, " I was no prophet, neither was I a pro- 
phet's son ; but I was an herdman, and a gatherer of sycomore fruit : 
and the Lord took me as I followed the flock, and the Lord said unto 
me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel." (Amos vii. 14, 15.) In this 
case the declaration which the prophet makes of his singular election 
to this office clearly shows that, in the ordinary course, prophets were 
trained to their profession, and previously known during the period of 
their tutelage as "sons of the prophets." 

I, page 368. — Typical Importance o/DavicTs Tabernacle. 

Ip the tabernacle of Moses remained at Gibeon, forsaken of the ark 
And the Divine Presence, but retaining the brasen altar, and still the 
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scene of the Levitical worship, while the ark of the covenant rested in 
the tabernacle of David at Zion, where a service of prayer and thanks- 
giving was continually offered ; and if this arrangement, as it would 
appear, was made by the warrant and under the authority of inspira- 
tion ; then it becomes us very carefully to inquire whether the erection 
of this tabernacle and its appointed worship were likely to have any 
effect on the religious knowledge and character of Israel during this 
period. (" Patriarchal Age," p. 27.) 

In reference to the first question, it must be observed that the taber- 
nacle of David has been made the basis of prophetic declaration. Amos 
has this remarkable passage : " In that day will I raise up the taber- 
nacle of David that is fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and I 
will raise up his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old: 
that they may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the Heathen, 
which are called by my name, saith the Lord that doeth this." (Amos 
ix. 11, 12.) We remind the reader of the first volume of Sacred An- 
nals, that this text was cited as one of those which bear indisputable 
evidence of Masoretic corruption. We there showed that the Septuagint 
reading of this passage, sanctioned as it is by the inspired authority of the 
New Testament, must be received as genuine. This would justify us in 
rendering the latter part of the passage, and the words which involve the 
point and purpose of the prediction, thus : '' That the remnant of men, 
and all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called, may earnestly seek 
me, says the Lord who does all these things." (Sia L. C. L. Brenton's 
translation.) It will be seen immediately that this new rendering 
completely alters the sense of the text. The present Hebrew and the 
authorized version make the object of the prophecy to be the dominion 
of Israel over all the Heathen. The Septuagint reading exhibits this 
object as the gathering in of the Gentiles to a participation in the high 
privileges of the people of God. For the purpose of deciding a very 
important argument, this text was quoted in the latter sense by James 
in the council of Jerusalem ; (Acts xv. 16, 17 ;) and the facts of his 
inspiration, and that his whole audience, many of whom were greatly 
opposed to the consequence drawn from it, were, notwithstanding, with- 
out exception, compelled silently to admit its force, abundantly prove 
that this is the intent of the text. This being clear, we may pause to 
inquire into the design of the prophecy, and thence to deduce the object 
of the Holy Spirit in the apparently anomalous circumstances which 
have excited our surprise. The quotation of the prophecy by James 
fixes its reference to the triumphs of the gospel, and especially to the 
ingathering of the Gentiles to the privileges of the church of God. 
This was the point of his judgment. " Simeon," saith he, ** hath de- 
clared how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them 
a people for his name. And to this agree the words of the prophets ; 
as it is written ;" and then he quotes the text, " After this I will return, 
and will build again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down," &o. 

(Acts XV. 14—17.) 

If, then, we are to be guided by this obvious application of the pro- 
phecy, it will appear that, while the Mosaic tabernacle and its ceremo- 
nial rites were typical of the great sacrifice of Christ, and of the blessed 
results of his atonement and intercession, the tabernacle of David was 
calculated to prefigure, with equal clearness, the common character of 
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gospel privil^^e, the pure and simple mtare of its worship, sad the 
fnlnesB and fineenesB of the aocew unto God which it was to proTide. 

To show this more clearly, it will only be neoeseary to obsenre that 
the disputable question in the Jemsalem oonncil was not, whether 
Gentiles were admianble to the Christian church; this was admitted 
on all hands. The question was, whether Gentile ChristianB were 
required to keep the ceremonial law, " Peter affirmed of those Gentiles 
who had been admitted to the church by his ministiy that God had 
put no difference between them and the Jews, admitting both by fiiith, 
not imposing the yoke of the law upon either. And to this, says Si 
James, to this declaration of how {KaBtat) God admitted them, not pot- 
ting the yoke on them, — to this, the words of the prophets do agree : 
and of this he g^ves, as an instance, Amos's prophecy of the rebuilding 
of David's tabernacle. Did the prophecy really agree to tliat assertion ? 
Did it apply to that question so as to silence further controyersy about 
itt 

" It certainly seems to haTO had this effect It seems to haye put to 
silence the Judaizers. Ko Pharisee could venture, in the fiM^ of this 
argument, to affirm that it was needful for Gentile Christians to keep 
the law.** (Abohdkaoon Stopfobd's *' Letter to the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Journal,'' Sept., 1847 ; to which able communication we have been mueh 
indebted in this particular part of the subject.) 

If this was the case, it could only have arisen from this £em^ being 
universally recognised by the primitive Christian church, and sanctioned 
by apostolic inspiration; namely, that an acceptable spiritual worship 
was offered unto God in the tabernacle of David ; a worship free from 
the cumbrous ceremonial of the Mosaic law. And therefore, as the 
prophets of Jehovah had predicted that the kingdom of the Messiah 
should be, not a revival of the Mosaic sanctuary, but of the tabernacle 
of David, so the yoke of the law could not be consistently laid on those 
who might be made partakers of the &ith of Christ. 

If we have been thus far successful in eliciting the truth in this 
interesting case, it appears to cast important light on the great scheme 
of redemption. It shows that in the best days of Judaism, in the veiy 
heart of the Mosuc church, the place of the Divine Presence, the pro- 
pitiatory itself, was made accessible to spiritual worshippers without the 
intervention of sacrificial rites or Levitical ceremonies. This important 
&ct not only exists as a proof of the Divine purpose to give &llen man, 
as &r as possible, access unto God ; it is made the bass of repeated 
predictive allusion. Speaking of Hezekiah's government, with an ulti- 
mate reference to the kingdom of Messiah, Isaiah says, ''And in mercy 
shall the throne be established : and he shall sit upon it in truth in the 
tabernacle of David, judging, and seeking judgment, and hasting 
righteousness." (Isai. xvi. 5.) And again in Amos ix. 11, 12. Thus 
fax does this singular case unveil the Divine purpose ; and we see, 
at the only period in Jewish history when there was no danger of a 
lapse into idolatry, and when God's ancient people had considerable 
spiritual-mindedness and devotional feeling, the bonds of the economy 
relaxed, and spiritual privil^es imparted, which made the exception a 
striking type of the glories of Messiah's kingdom. 
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J, page 374. — Origin of Synagogues. 

Thx religious aemces of the synagogaes, as £a.r as the different cir* 
cnmstances of the people would allow, appear to hare been very similar 
to those of David's tabernacle. Singing, prayer, reading the scriptures, 
and expounding them, formed the service of the synagogue in the time 
of Christ. In the days of David, singing and prayer were stated ezer- 
cises in the tabernacle. But it has been alleged that, as in later times 
there could be no synagogue without a copy of the law, so, before 
copies of the law were multiplied, there could be no synagogue. This 
consequence does not appear to be satis&ctory. For, first, ''till the 
time of the persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes, no part of the scrip- 
tures but the Pentateuch was read in the synagogues;" (Lewis's 
" Hebrew Republic," voL i. p. 503 ;) although no one doubts the previ- 
ous existence of these places of worship. If, then, from the time of 
Ezra to that of Antiochus, the synagogue worship was conducted with- 
out the reading of the prophets and the Hagiographa, why might it 
not have been maintained, before that tune, without the reading of any 
scripture] The fact proves that this service was altered and accommo- 
dated to circumstances. And as, in David's time, an exposition of 
Qod's gracious dealings with Israel, his promises of mercy and goodness 
towards them, and exhortations grounded on these covenant blessings, 
formed a part of their religious exercises ; in later times, when copies 
of the law were multiplied, these would naturally lead to a reading and 
exposition of revealed truth. 

But it has been contended, that no synagogues existed until after the 
restoration from the Babylonish captivity. (Lewis's " Hebrew Bepub- 
lic," vol. i. p. 482.) So it has been urged that they arose during the capti- 
vity; (Jahu's Archceohgiay art. 343;) while, on the other hand, it has 
been maintained, that they existed in patriarchal times. We must, 
therefore,' be guided by the probabilities of the case. The main argu- 
ment against the existence of synagogues before the captivity, is based 
on the alleged silence of holy scripture respecting them. Yet, on this 
same ground, the learned Godwin contends, that there were many as 
early as the time of David. (Godwin's " Moses and Aaron," lib. ii. chap. 
2.) This view, if not fdlly sustained as to date by the learned expositor 
of Godwin, is abundantly borne out as it respects the existence of syna- 
gogues before the exile. He regards Psalm Ixxiv. as written ** on occa- 
sion of the Babylonish captivity," and considers the eighth verse, 
" They have burned up all the synagogues of God in the land," as 
correctly translated, and as proving the case : adding, " The word 
«*ipD mikrat which we render *a convocation,* seems more natu- 
rally to import a place of public worship in which the people 
assembled, than the assembly itself; as in the following passage of 
Isaiah : ' And the Lord will create upon every dwelling-place of Mount 
Zion, and upon her assemblies, H^M'ipD mikrajeha, a cloud and smoke 
by day, and the shining of a flaming fire by night;' (chap. iv. 5;) in 
which there is a manifest allusion to the tabernacle, whereon the cloud 
and pillar of fire rested in the wilderness. (Exod. xl. 38.) And what, 
then, could these w^p ^v^'^p'o mi&ri kodhesh be, but synagogues, or edi- 
fices for public worship ]" (Jbnnino's " Jewish Antiquities," p. 365.) 

There is one feature common to aU synagogues, which, although it 
appears to have been generally overlooked, or regarded as unimportant. 



